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THE REVIVAL OF THE POET OF HOPE G. R. ELLIOTT 
Milton, says Mr. Elliott, is “the greatest poet of right human hope in Eng- 
lish”. There has been a revival of interest in Milton within the last few years, 
but the scholars have missed the unifying theme of hope which is the core of 
his work. Mr. Elliott, who 1s a professor of English at Amherst and author 
of “A Cycle of Modern Poetry”, suggests that Milton should be re-examined 

with attention to his position as a religious humanist. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NOVEL V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
Miss Sackville-West, whose most recent novel was “The Edwardians”, pre- 
dicts that we shall soon have two types of fiction: one reproducing the “truth” 
of everyday life as we all know it, and another which will “transcend that 

stale formula of ‘truth’”’. 


THE WRITERS OF CALIFORNIA CAREY MCWILLIAMS 
California’s long literary tradition is being actively carried on by many dis- 
tinguished hands. In this article Mr. McWilliams gives a roster of Californians 

whose work has more than regional significance. 


MIND’S EYE TROUBLE ROBERT BENCHLEY 


Mr. Benchley confesses a personal weakness which has interfered with his 
appreciation of literature. 


FORD MADOX FORD——-A NEGLECTED CONTEMPORARY GRANVILLE HICKS 
Ford Madox Ford was born into a literary atmosphere; he is the author of 
more than sixty books; and yet he is a neglected contemporary, and critics have 
hesitated to define his position. Mr. Hicks gives good reasons for this, and 
for his belief that Mr. Ford’s work will be found to have advanced the devel 

opment of the novel. 


OUR ANCESTORS AND THEIR BOOK BUSINESS DOROTHEA LAWRANCE MANN 


Reversing a situation familiar today, the booksellers of a hundred and fifty 
years ago sold patent medicines and beauty lotions, razors and knives. 


JAMES JOYCE IN TRIESTE SILVIO BENCO 
These memories of Joyce during the time he was composing “Ulysses” appeared 
in the Italian journal “Pégaso” and have been translated and adapted by 
Justin O’Brien by permission of “Pégaso’s” editor, Ugo Ojetti. 
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VOLUME ONE, NUMBER ONE ELMER ELLSWORTH, JR. 


{ new hobby for collectors and literary enthusiasts: the first numbers of maga 
zines. Mr. Ellsworth is also known as Tiffany Thayer, author of “Thirteen 
Men”. 


MILA AND THE BIRDS LAURA BENET 
1 poem. 
THE LANGUAGE OF LOBSTER ALLEY HIRAM MOTHERWELL 
An experienced observer of Broadway discusses the remarkable language of 
the street’s official organ, “Variety”. 
EDUCATION BY DESULTORY READING VIRGINIA MOORE 
In enthusiastic voyage among books old and new. 


A NOTE ON HANS CAROSSA 


EDWIN MUIR 
The second of Mr. Muir’s series on the less-known authors of the Continent. 
THE THEATRE FRANCIS FERGUSSON 
What is the Revue? 
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FICTION 413 A VARIED SHELF 439 
by Odell Shepard, George Dangerfield, Joe 


Lee Davis, Frederick Dupee, Fred T. Marsh, 

Justin O'Brien, Myra M. Waterman, Leslie Katzin, Harry Salpeter, Louis Rich, Margaret 

Ault, William J. Fadiman, Esther Forbes, Wallace, Fred T. Marsh, William J. Fadi 

Eudora Ramsay Richardson, R. P. Blackmur, man, Don C. Seitz, Austin Warren, Robert 

Ruth Frisbie Moore, Gerald Svkes L. Roe, Francis Fergusson, Eugene Armfield, 
George H. Sargent, Gerald Svkes. 


by Alan Burton Clarke, Frederick Dupec, 
George Dangerfield, Justin O'Brien, Olga 


FLEDGLING FICTION 
BIOGRAPHY 423 by Guy Holt 
by Gerald Sykes, Foster Rhea Dulles, Mat 
garet Wallace, Henry Morton Robinson, John 
Carter, Hoffman Nickerson, Fred T. Marsh, 
Betty Drury, Don C. Seitz, Coley Taylor. 


THE BOOKMAN’S MONTHLY SCORE 
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ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


431 
by Robert Shafer, Alan Reynolds Thompson, 
Justin O'Brien, Francis Fergusson, John K. 


Snyder. 
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By GORHAM MUNSON 


THE DILEMMA 
OF THE LIBERATED 


An Intérpretation 


of Twentieth Century Humanism 


The first non 


partisan exposition of the New Humanism by the man who has been 


termed by The New Age “the ablest and most profound of th 
younger American critics.” Written simply and in plain language, 
this book not only dispels the smoke of the most intense controversy 
in the history of American literature but offers much for the 


skeptical modern in search of standards of living. $3 


VAGABONDS 
By KNUT HAMSUN 


A rich new novel by the author of Grocwth of 
the S “Never before has Hamsun told a 
story so delightfullv.”"—O. EF. Roloaag. $3.00 


LYRIC AMERICA 


in Anthology (1630-1930) 
By ALFRED KREYMBORG 


The most complete anthology of American 
poetry ever undertaken. Over 700 poems 
$5.00 


THE AGE OF HATE 


Indrew Johnson and the Radicals 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


\ dramatic picture of those fearsome years 
of storm and intrigue, 1864-'69, and the 
actors, Johnson, Grant, Sumner and Thad 


Stevens Illustrated $5 ~ 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF HENRY JAMES 
By LeROY PHILLIPS 


The first complete record of all the works of 
Henry James. Limited to 500 copies, specially 
designed and printed $15.00 


JOHN WESLEY 
By JOHN DONALD WADE 


\ brilliant biography of the great churchman 
who has too long been known only as a 
statue. Written with vigor and a fine candor 


Illustrated. $3.50 


;. 


PARADE OF THE LIVING 
By JOHN HODGDON BRADLEY, Jr. 
Scientific Book Club Selection 


An absorbingly entertaining story of life 
itself, from the dawn of history to man. 
Nothing remotely like it has ever been writ- 
ten for the general reader. $3.00 


MEMOIRS OF AN 


INFANTRY OFFICER 
By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


“Just as finely written as his Memoirs of a 
Fox-Hunting Man and for me at least it has 
an honesty and integrity that no other war 
book in England has achieved.” 

Hugh Walpole. $2.50 


ACCORDING 

TO THE FLESH 
1 Biography of Mary Baker Eddy 
By FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


The controversy around this most enigmatic 
of characters is illuminated with new ma 
terial in this impartial and highly readable 
biography. Jllustrated. $3.00 


PEARLS, ARMS 


AND HASHISH 
By IDA TREAT 


The true and exciting adventures of Henri 

de Monfried, modern pirate, smuggler, pear! 

trader and gentleman. “One of the greatest 
‘ : oa yy 9: 

of living adventurers N. Y. Time 


Illustrated. $3.50 
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THE INTRIGUING DUCHESS: MARIE DE 
ROHAN by Dorothy de Brissac Campbell 


(COVICI-FRIEDE. $3.50) 


THe publishers forestall the reviewer by com- 
paring this book with Dumas. They cannot be 
gainsaid, for it was Marie de Rohan, Duchess 
de Chevreuse, who plotted against Richelieu 
and attempted to unite the Queen and Bucking- 
ham. Without the aid of musketeers and duels 
by moonlight this fascinating biography moves 
with a pace Dumas would appreciate. All in- 
trigue and much of the diplomacy of the period 
were connected somehow with Marie. The book 
will be discovered with delight by many a reader 
who is bored with the current biographies. 


LAFITTE THE PIRATE dy Lyle Saxon (cEn- 
TURY. $5.00) 


LaritTg, in this book, now and again exhibits 
of his own accord irresistible traces of the charm 
and distinction that undoubtedly were his. Al- 
though he was wildly attractive and possessed 
a profile that caused many a “Governor’s lady” 
to swoon where she stood, young Jean did not 
fancy women. But he eked out a gorgeous ex- 
istence just the same. He was the terror of the 
Caribbean, at the head of a thousand lawless 
adventurers. For a while he forsook piracy and 
endured a period of heroic boredom for the 
sake of sweet patriotism—of all things—but he 
quickly returned to his cyclonic calling. He 
deemed the word “pirate” insupportable and 
had the magnificent impudence to dub himself 
“corsair”. 


CYRUS HALL McCORMICK by William T. 
Hutchinson (century. $5.00) 


Wuen, a hundred years ago, McCormick in- 
vented the reaper and harvester he induced eco- 
nomic and political consequences we are still 





unable to control. Professor Hutchinson’s book 
shows that he was by no means unaware of the 
situation. In fact, McCormick was essentially 
the present-day business man. That may account 
for the struggles with competitors and members 
of his own family that so beset him. Though 
this first volume is an excellent picture of the 
man and his times, the second, now in progress, 
which will deal with McCormick as a political 
figure, will undoubtedly cover more personal 
reminiscences and be still more interesting. 


LEOPOLD THE FIRST by Comte Louis de 
Lichtervelde (cENTURY. $4.00) 


Every reader of Strachey’s Queen Victoria will 
remember the delightful letters the young sov- 
ereign received from her uncle, the King of the 
Belgians. Comte de Lichtervelde has given us 
a no less interesting biography of the charming 
and gifted young man who practically created 
the Belgium we now know. His analysis of 
modern constitutional monarchy and the politi- 
cal changes in Europe that brought it about 
make this a really important book. 


HAWKINS: SCOURGE OF SPAIN dy Philip 
Gosse (HARPERS. $4.00) 


Tuts life of Sir John Hawkins, pirate and treas- 
urer of the Royal Navy, is another book for 
Elizabethans born too late. It is an exciting tale 
and it is a true and a subtle one. Slave-trading, 
privateering, the Armada and court intrigue 
crowd the pages. It takes perception as well as 
erudition to handle such material. Mr. Gosse 
has both and a sense of the dramatic as well. 


A GREAT RICH MAN by Louise Schutz Boas 


(LONGMANS, GREEN. $3.50) 


Srr Wa ter Scorrt is the hero of this uncritical 
but very human biography. Mrs. Boas makes 
good use of her material and writes gracefully 
and with humor. It is as interesting as one of 
Scott’s own novels. 
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ARDENT ADRIENNE: LIFE OF MADAME 
DE LA FAYETTE by Lida Rose McCabe 
(APPLETON. $3.00) 


Despite a too generous sprinkling of rhapsody, 
and a note which says that the author “slept 
two nights in the tower room in which the 
General was born”, Ardent Adrienne does a 
thorough job of telling the story of La Fayette’s 
wife. The alliterative title is unfortunate. The 
love Madame La Fayette bore the General was 
steadfast throughout a life remarkable for the 
turning of fortune’s wheel full cycle several 
times, from riches and exalted position to priva- 
tion and poverty. 


SIXTEEN LETTERS FROM OSCAR WILDE 
edited and with notes by John Rothenstein 
(COWARD-MCCANN. $5.00) 


TuesE letters are all that remains of a series 
written by Oscar Wilde to William Rothenstein, 
the artist, between 1891 and 1900. There are 
three caricatures, two by Max Beerbohm and 
one by William Rothenstein, and one facsimile 
of a holograph letter. Letter VIII, according to 
M. André Gide, is of the first importance. Those 
who “collect” Wilde will probably want to have 
this very good-looking little volume on their 
bookshelves. 


THE PHANTOM EMPEROR by Octave 
Aubry (Harpers. $2.50) 


A BioGRAPHIcAL novel of Napoleon III is un- 
avoidably opéra bouffe, but M. Aubry’s account 
is genuinely tragic. Unlike most historians who 
have treated this period, his characters are intel- 
ligently motivated and his interpretation of his- 
torical events is plausible. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE by Sir Charles Mallet 
(puTTON. $3.50) 


AvruoucH this highly critical study of the po- 
litical career of Lloyd George has been written 
in the hope of persuading British Liberals to 
renounce his leadership of their party, it is never- 
theless an informative, dramatic and keenly in- 
teresting account of his remarkable life. The 
author has attempted to be fair and accurate, 
however candid. He is fully appreciative of 
Lloyd George’s unusual qualities and of his great 
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services to his country, but does not hesitate to 
condemn his political tactics at the time of As- 
quith’s resignation in 1916, in the post-war elec- 
tion, or at the present day. 


ISABELLA OF SPAIN by William Thomas 
Walsh (mcsrive. $5.00) 


Tuose of us who are apt to forget that Isabella 
means more than pawned jewels and Columbus 
will find this a surprising and exceptionally in- 
teresting biography. The author subtitles his 
book “The Last Crusader” and reiterates Isa- 
bella’s importance as a fighter for Christian civi- 
lization in Europe. She used the Inquisition, but 
Mr. Walsh, like many modern historians, uses 
no little skill and subtlety to justify, or at least 
excuse, that phase of medievalism. This book 
gives one the thorough understanding of the 
period and its problems that enables one to judge 
its controversies intelligently. It is a broad canvas 
crowded with vivid detail and the author unob- 
trusively substantiates every moot point in his 
notes and bibliography, which include references 
to original documents unknown to or ignored 
by previous historians. 


STEAMING UP by Samuel M. Vauclain and 
Earl Chopin May (BREWER & WARREN. $5.00) 


From his fourth birthday, when he ruined a 
brand new pair of white pants accompanying 
his father on a demonstration of an injector- 
equipped locomotive climbing a mountain, to 
his seventy-fourth birthday, when his chief am- 
bition is to travel, in order to see the various 
Baldwin engines in operation in many distant 
places, Samuel Vauclain’s life has been devoted 
to locomotives, and his book is not so much a 
personal autobiography as it is the story of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. It is the history 
of a career of which he is justifiably proud. 


CAESAR THE MAN by Mirko Jelusich 
(R. R. SMITH. $3.00) 


Cagsar’s career advances in this book from epi- 
sode to episode without deviating from the best 
text-books. But the book goes blithely on with 
elaborate conversation and a host of fictional 
characters like any historical novel. And one 
certainly has the pleasure of meeting a genuine 
personality while following a well-planned story. 
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Poetry 


SONG OF THE NEW HERCULES dy Leigh 


Hanes (FOUR SEAS COMPANY. $2.00) 


[He title poem is a shout of young jubilation, 


1 mood frequent enough when one is in vigor | 


but very rarely transcribed into verse. Many of 
ts phrases one could wish unwritten; in spite 
f that one is warmed by its fire of energy and 
taith. The joyful note persists in the short pieces. 
Mr. Hanes can be downright brutal in the mis- 


use of words, and his whimsical moments are | 


even more painful, but if he can smooth his 
verse without losing power, if he can achieve 
poise and fuse together the strength and the 
gentleness that now topple him from one side 
to the other, he will do fine work. 


POEMS FOR CHILDREN Walter de la Mare 


(HOLT. $2.50) 


Tue spiritually fed child ought by all means to 
know Walter de la Mare, who lives and breathes 
in the tradition of Shakespeare, Blake, Words- 
worth and Coleridge. The publishers have made 
it easy to know De la Mare’s work by bringing 
out in a beautiful format a collection, with 
some poems not previously printed, chosen for 
the purpose by the author. In his modest and 
very wise introduction, Mr. de la Mare com- 
ments on the intensity of a child’s experience of 
the world, something which an adult, even a 
poet, is unable to retain except in rare flashes. 
Such moments are of course those in which 
poems are formed. There is scarcely any need 
to mention now what all of us know, the 
breathless unearthly loveliness with which Mr. 
de la Mare invests the beauties of earth, the in 
tricate inevitable music of his rhythms, the rich 
variety of his themes. 


WISHING ON A COMET by Louise Burton 
Laidlaw (popp, MEAD. $2.00) 


Tuts is not good poetry, and yet one is not sorry 
to have read it, partly for the horrible example 


of its awkwardness, very like Wordsworth at 
his worst, but more for the engaging personality 


that shows through it, enthusiastic, impatient, 
gay, energetic, full of high ideals, and hero- 


worship. 
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Roget's International 


THESAURUS 
“Words grouped by Ideas" 


Complete list of synonyms, antonyms, 
phrases, slang, etc., in fact everything 
to help find the right word. The one 
ras. da book for all writers. A 
necessary complement of the dictionary. 


Now $3 Copy 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 393 4th Ave.. NewYork 


New Novel bythe Author of 
THE GOOD COMPANIONS 


$3.00 avem rit 


By HUMANISTS 
for HUMANISTS 


the following works are especially called 
to the attention of all those interested in 
the movement. 


By PAUL ELMER MORE 


New Shelburne Essays (Volume I: The 
Demon of the Absolute. $2.50). 


The Greek Tradition (Introductory Vol- 
ume: Platonism, $3.00; Volume I: The 
Religion of Plato, $3.50; Volume II: 
Hellenistic Philosophies, $4.00; Volume 
Ill: The Christ of the New Testament, 
$3.00; Volume IV: Christ the Word, 
$4.00). 


The set of five volumes, $15.00 


By GEORGE ROY ELLIOTT 


The Cycle of Modern Poetry 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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SIMPLE CONFESSION by Baird Leonard 
(COSMOPOLITAN. $1.50) 


‘THost who wish to generalize about the Mod- 
ern Woman should first make a careful study 
of this book. The simplicity of the ideas is as 
deceptive as the swing of the lines is apparently 
effortless. Under its amiable flippancy are some 
deadly truths: the futility of goodness without 
grace, of earnestness without poise, of wisdom 
without humor. The intelligent woman of 1930 
knows the importance of both the sonnet and 
the hat, and she knows that the proper turn to 
either is achieved only through pain and weari- 
ness. She takes home, job, and human relations 
in her stride. She has experimented enough to 
know the exact value of bread and talk and 
juniper juice; she is energetic enough to go out 
and get what she needs; she has kept so much 
zest that she enjoys what she has acquired. She 
does not value anything too much. A great many 


women would profit by adopting the Baird 
Leonard Confession. 


Fiction 







CERTAIN PEOPLE dy Edith Wharton (ap- 


PLETON. $2.00) 


Tuey are intelligent people, as one gratefully 
expects of Mrs. Wharton; cultivated and sensi- 
tive. Four of these polished tales have to do 
with lost souls: the spiritual impotence of a 
woman wrapped in sloth and deceit, the mys- 
terious demonic possession of caretakers in a 
masterless house, cruelty and frenzy that bring 
about murder in the loneliness of the desert, 
the macabre climax of two lives devoted to 
dining. “Dieu d’Amour” is rich with the color 
and fervor of the middle ages, its hard outline 
veiled by the sensuous climate and the lingering 
place-names of its Mediterranean setting. “The 
Refugees” carries the variation still further into 
a wave of placid and profound humor. 


YOU DON’T KNOW CHARLY dy Valentine 


Thomson (BREWER & WARREN. $2.00) 


Wuen Charly, in a moment of anger, tells her 
husband, Paul, that his best friend is her lover, 
she precipitates a situation that has both serious 
and comic angles. For the first time, she and 
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Gilbert realize that they are in love and that 
they have vastly different ideas as to what should 
be done about it and about Paul, the husband. 
Miss Thomson’s characterizations are excellent 
and she shows a keen knowledge of feminine 
psychology. It is a light and amusing story. 


SEVEN DAYS’ DARKNESS by Gunnar Gun 


narsson (MACMILLAN. $2.00) 


Tue scene of this novel is the city of Reykjavik, 
in Iceland, at the time of the influenza epidemic 
in 1918, when thousands died. During the week 
when the plague was at its height the sky was 
darkened by ashes belched from a volcano which 
lies to the south of the city. The dramatic con- 
flict lies in the deepening hatred between Grimur 
Ellidagrimur, a prominent young doctor of the 
city, handsome and able, and Pall Einarsson, an 
historian, malformed and a cynic. During the 
terrible week the evil in Pall succeeds in destroy- 
ing the good in Grimur. The tale is filled with 
true Norse symbolism. There are occasional pas- 
sages of power and illumination, but the whole 
tends toward repetitiousness. 





CLAUDIA by Arnold Zweig (vikine. $2.50) 


EsseNnTIALLy the study of a woman, Claudia, an 
earlier work of Zweig’s, reveals many of the 
attributes of its author which came to such a fine 
flowering in The Case of Sergeant Grischa. The 
novel, save for some unfortunate blemishes 
which may be due to the translation, is compact 
and clear, and discloses an interesting experi- 
mentation with form. The world of art and 
music in modern Germany, and the love story 
of Claudia and the shy student, Walter Rohme, 
are depicted with a fine instinct for the nuances 
of intellect and emotion. 


GOD’S FROZEN CHILDREN dy Harold Mc- 


Cracken (DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $2.50) 


Tue story of an expedition on a quest for relics 
of an ancient civilization in the Far North, and 
the findings made on a desolate island of a chief- 
tain’s mummy, believed to be of the Stone Age, 
surrounded by other mummies with accompany- 
ing indications of a lost race. The book is ex- 
citing as well as important, and is illustrated 
with photographs of the expedition. 
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MANY CAPTIVES dy John Owen (.ippin- | 
coTT. $2.50) 


THe main theme of this distinguished and 
imaginative novel is that it is possible for human 
beings to create their own prisons, and that 
a variety of prisons means a variety of escapes. 
In one quiet Suffolk village there are many such 
captives; but two in particular. One is an ex- 
convict and ex-gentleman, straitly shut up in 
his loss of self-respect, the other is a simple vil- 
lage girl, imprisoned in the cold and loveless 
fascination of her husband, the local publican 
and miser. The ex-convict is set free through 
the kindness and right instinct of a village la- 
borer, the publican’s wife finds her release in 
death. It is told with that simplicity that comes 
of intelligence and imagination and painstaking 
and painful thought. A novel to be recom- 
mended. 





ONE FLESH by Rosita Forbes (putnam. $2.00) | 


“Sue feared the thing that might never happen 
with an intensity only possible to a_ highly 
strung creature utterly incapable of expressing 
its own feelings.” Such was Zara. Hoping to 
find protection from her own complex emotions, 
she married an esthete who kept rare flowers 
under her portrait, planned perfect dinners that 
they couldn’t pay for, adored her beauty, and 
had absolutely no conception of her real self or 
her longings. Mrs. Forbes has done a difficult 
job well in making this strangely irritating 
dreamer human and lovable. 


THE INHERITOR dy E. F. Benson (pvouste- 


DAY, DORAN. $1.00) 


Steven Gervases, star of the Cambridge crew, | 


breaks the traditional curse that has doomed 
the eldest son in his family for generations. A 
fantastic tale by a prolific English novelist. 


THE SPHINX HAS SPOKEN by Maurice 
Dekobra (BREWER & WARREN. $2.00) 


Two officers in the Anglo-Indian army in Af- | 
ghanistan are in love with the same woman. | 
A rebel uprising, in which heroism obliterates | 
all jealousies, cements their friendship, following | 


which they burn the woman’s picture. But the 





woman comes to Afghanistan. 
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AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to initiate 
and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn credit toward 
a Bachelor degree or Teaching Certificates by corre- 
spondence. Select from 450 courses in 45 subjects in- 
cluding English, Mathematics, History. Education, Psy- 
chology, Economics, the Languages, etc. Write forcatalog. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


S38 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 





Book Bargains 


52 pages of unusual values 
in our annual Fall catalog— 


now ready and will be sent free on request. This 
interesting catalog contains more than 1,000 titles 
offered at half price or less. Ask us to send you 
a copy and get your name on our mailing list. 


THE EASTERN BOOK COMPANY 
254-256 West 3ist St., New York, N. Y. 


Why does Gray's Elegy 
cast a spell over you? 


Is there a technique of poetry 
which is literally trance-inducing ? 
These speculations form the basis of 


one of the most provocative and 
original contributions to recent poetics. 


An excellent little book,” says CHRISTO- 
PHER MORLEY. Foreword by JAMES H. 


LEUBA,. 
$2.00 
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A MODERN GALAXY edited by Dale Warren 


(HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $3.00) 


From an editorial viewpoint this is a most in- 
teresting collection; it is a high compliment to 
the quality and balance of the Houghton Mifflin 
list of authors. There are sixteen short stories, 
all the work of established novelists, so varied 
in tone that even with the mechanical handicap 
of alphabetical arrangement one can_ read 
straight through the book with pleasure. A fur- 
ther excellence lies in the recurrence of certain 
themes which create an opportunity for valuing 
and contrasting some widely separate views of 
life. Mary Austin and Oliver LaFarge write, 
from different bases of sympathy, of the Ameri- 
can Indian; Elsie Singmaster, James Norman 
Hall, and Denis Mackail have observed the lives 
of simple and obscure people. Katherine Newlin 
3urt’s “Herself” and Harold Nicolson’s “Lam- 
bert Orme” present complications of personality. 
For adventure we have the activities of Captain 
Blood, Miss Hinch, and John Buchan’s South 
American President. The war between the world 
and the individual is seen in microcosm by 
Phyllis Bottome and Esther Forbes and Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick. Roland Pertwee’s “The 
River God” stands alone, a bright sporting print 
full of sunshine and the sound of cascades. 


SPAWN by Nat J. Ferber (FARRAR & RINEHART. 
$2.00) 


In 1844 a band of people led by Heinrich 
Reimer settled in Pike Hollow. With the pro- 
longed absence of their men at the Civil War 
the degeneration of the women began, and with 
the advent of a hundred quarrymen from Ver- 
mont their demoralization was complete. The 
attempts of their bastard and incestuous off- 
spring, particularly one Madge Chilvers, to pull 
themselves out of their horrible atmosphere, and 


the eventual dispersing of the tribe furnish the 
novel. 


GREAT OAKS by Ben Ames Williams (put- 
rON. $2.50) 


\n IsLanp off the coast of Georgia so captured 
Mr. Williams’s imagination that he wrote a book 
about it. He tells about it from the landing of 
the missionary, Father Roger, through several 
generations of a family who owned it, down to 
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modern times when it was bought for a camp 
by a northern business man. Mr. Williams makes 
vivid the spell of the place in his alluring de- 
scriptions of the marvellous old trees, and in the 
devotion and dreams of its various settlers. 


OVER THE HILLS by Jeffrey Farnol (.irtve, 


BROWN. $2.50) 


Mr. Farnot has done it again—given us a 
highly-colored romance, complete with lowly 
youth of mysterious parentage, beautiful maiden 
promised to the wrong man, Highland feuds, 
Jacobite uprisings—in short, a tale of love and 
friendship and wild adventure. Two doughty 
Scots, Barbara MacGregor and the MacFarlane, 
and a gallant Frenchman share in the hazards 
ot young Adam Thursday. The happy outcome 
of these perils is overshadowed by sorrow for 
the fate of a brave gentleman. 


SUPER-CITY dy Harry Hershfield (evr. $2.50) 


Turee bored New York clubmen conceived the 
brilliant idea of dropping at Forty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue two front-row tickets to the 
Follies and inviting the fortunate finders to a 
party after the theatre. They foresaw only possi 
bilities of amusement, but subsequent events 
entangled them all in melodrama of a high order 
and showed up one as the lowest sort of cad. 
Others involved in this complicated tale, besides 
the two Jewish men finding the tickets, are a 
hunchback doctor and his wife and a gangster 
and his “girl friend”. 


THE FORGOTTEN IMAGE by Eleanor Scott 


(DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $1.00) 


A noveL of young women against the back 
ground of a London settlement house. The joys 
and secret sorrows of this group are told in a 
sometimes penetrating, sometimes diffuse prose. 


ALEXANDER by Klaus Mann (prewer & 


WARREN. $2.00) 


Tue son of Thomas Mann has written a moving 
tale of the great conqueror and his love for 
Clitus. It is a novel of emotional 


frustration, 
with Alexander’s campaigns for background. 
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If you have half a million books, 
and nothing to do but read— 
perhaps you don’t need The Golden Book 


But if you, like all the rest of us, are a busy 
person with neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to search thru vast libraries, thru new 
books and old, thru this magazine and that, to 
find those entertaining, stimulating pieces of 
writing that are really worthy of your atten- 
tion — THEN YOU’LL APPRECIATE 
THE GOLDEN BOOK. 

If you like to make your hours of reading 
really count, if you care for reading in which 
you go adventuring, in which romance lurks 
in old forms and new, in which you follow new 
paths of thought and discover fresh beauty 
and beloved personalities — THEN YOU’LL 
FIND RICH TREASURE IN THE 
GOLDEN BOOK. 

Here is a magazine, not made from the cheap 


creations of unseasoned writers, but from the 
selected best of the world’s greatest authors. 
THE GOLDEN BOOK runs the whole gamut 
cf brilliance from the most talked of moderns 
to the most inspired masters. In each issue you 
will find the same supreme and thrilling satis- 
faction in the authors chosen to bring you the 
best in FICTION, DRAMA, POETRY, 
ESSAY, HUMOR, and PERSONALITIES. 
Wouldn’t you appreciate a magazine that was 
a standard of literary quality and yet wasn’t 
heavy? A magazine of such variety that it 
satisfied every taste and mood? Would you 
value a literary diet that would make you a 
more attractive person — a more knowing 
person when the conversation turns to writers, 
books or critics? 


THe Next 6 Big NuMBers |. 
For On y $1.00 


aay is your special opportunity to Fr 

test the merits of this new kind of | 
story magazine that brings you , 
each month a golden feast of all | 
that’s most worth reading. A six ! 
months’ introductory subscription 
to THE GOLDEN BOOK will | 
cost you only $1.00 if you use the | 
coupon opposite. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send THE 


GOLDEN BOOK for six months to the address 
below. 
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Miscellaneous 


THE WORKS OF LIUDPRAND OF CRE- 
MONA translated with an introduction by F. A. 
Wright (puTTON. $4.00) 


Liuppranp, Bishop of Cremona from 961 to 
972, was, according to the standards of our 
time, a worldly prelate; he served at the courts 
of Hugh of Arles, King of Italy, of Berengar, 
the usurper (if that is any distinction when 
speaking of tenth-century Southern Europe), of 
Otto, first Holy Roman Emperor, and he was 
envoy to Constantinople. This book contains all 
Liudprand’s known works, the Antapodosis, the 
Liber de Rebus Gestis Ottonis and the Relatio 
de Legatione Constantinopolitana. With the ex- 
ception of the Legatio these are for the first 
time done into English. They are a vivid ac- 
count of their active and teeming times and 
repay their reading with considerable pleasure. 
Mr. Wright, who is professor of Classics in the 
University of London, has done a valuable and 
warmly personal translation. The gendering of 
Liudprand’s frequent Greek into French is par- 
ticularly effective. 


LAUTERBACH OF THE CHINA SEA by 
Lowell Thomas (poUBLEDAY, DORAN. $2.50) 


Wuen Count Luckner, the Sea Devil, was asked 
who was the most romantic figure in the Ger- 
man navy during the World War, he answered 
Lauterbach, captain of the raider Emden. Mr. 
Thomas has prevailed on this jovial modern 
Falstaff to tell his experiences, and it is a thrill- 
ing tale of adventure from the China Sea to the 
Baltic. With a reward of ten thousand pounds 
sterling offered by the British for this German 
skipper, dead or alive, he successfully eluded the 
traps set for him all over the world and carried 
on to the end of the war and through the revo- 
lution that reduced his country to chaos. 


TUNDRA by the Edingtons (Century. $2.50) 


Fottow1nc the method of Lowell Thomas, the 
Edingtons, with two successful detective stories 
to their credit, have transcribed the life of 
“Bert” Hansen, former Deputy United States 
Marshal for Alaska. It is the story of a man’s 
adventures during and after the gold rush of 
1898. Long mushes with his famous team of 
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huskies across the endless miles of frozen tun 
dra, even to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, to 
alleviate the sufferings of prospectors and to 
investigate the sales of liquor to the Indians, 
are faithfully and informally reproduced. In 
this tale the Edingtons have recaptured the spell 
of the Yukon, made famous by Robert W. 
Service, and offer a true version of the land of 
the Eskimos. 


HAYM SALOMON AND THE REVOLU 
TION by Charles Edward Russell (cosmopo.i 
TAN. $3.50) 


Mr. Russet has done a fine job of communi 
cating his knowledge of the period of the War 
of Independence and Salomon’s contributions 
to it. Salomon was a Polish Jew who soon after 
his arrival here joined a society known as the 
Sons of Liberty. Established in business but a 
short time, it was inadvisable for him to take 
the step, and the act caused him considerable 
trouble. But from the start his sympathies were 
on the side of the men who were already at 
work to shake off the yoke of tyranny. Robert 
Morris, in his diary, records that he called upon 
Salomon for aid with some trepidation, after 
bitter disappointment elsewhere; and his regard 
for the Jewish broker who helped finance the 
Revolution without personal gain mounts with 
each succeeding entry. The book should serve 
the useful purpose of revealing to Americans 
yet another real patriot who was an alien. Mr. 
Russell shows, incidentally, that the government 
which Salomon helped to found has been con- 
spicuously loath to honor his memory. 
KAISER AND CHANCELLOR by Karl 
Friedrich Nowack (MACMILLAN. $3.50) 


Tuat famous cartoon, Dropping the Pilot, re- 
verberates in this new book on the Bismarck 
and Kaiser William fracas. The author, though 
he claims to be impartial, wrote the book at 
Doorn. From the vantage point of time and 
space, the break seems to be but the inevitable 
clash between an old man who had created an 
empire and a new ruler who, though he had 
too much ability to be overshadowed, had not 
enough genius to carry on the work which had 
established his throne. The book is thoroughly 
documented, but that means little when the 
matter is so controversial. 
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THEATRE LIGHTING éy Louis Hartmann 
(APPLETON. $2.00) 


Tue man who lighted David Belasco’s elaborate 
production of Mima would be expected, natu- 


rally, to understand the mechanics of stage 


lighting. Mr. Belasco in a foreword tells us that 
for twenty-eight seasons the programs of his 
plays have carried the line, “Electrical effects by 
Louis Hartmann”, which is an unusual credit 
line in the Broadway theatre. The book is one 
of the interesting series of American Theatre 
Manuals, published in codperation with the 
Church and Drama League of America, and car- 
ries the subtitle, “A Manual of the Stage Switch- 
board”. 

Drawings and diagrams illustrating old and 
new methods of stage lighting, including details 
of lamp, reflector and switchboard construction, 
further assist the text. Some of the chapters are 
historical; others are purely descriptive. Mr. 
Hartmann’s experiences with various produc- 
tions which involved new methods or devices are 
also given. The book contains a bibliography 
and an index. An appendix is devoted to details 
of the lighting of some of the scenes from Mima, 
in which the light cues were almost unbelievably 
complicated and numerous. 


NEW TAVERN TALES dy Robert D. Abra- 
hams (NEALE. $2.00) 


A croup of widely assorted persons meet by 
chance and tell stories representative of their 
points of view. The comments appended to each 
of the stories knit the book together. There is 
a Philosopher and there is a Youth, and while 
the writing is, on the whole, smooth, the alle 
gory is ancient and dubious. 


DISILLUSIONED INDIA by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji (vutton. $2.50) 


In a series of books, of which perhaps the most 
notable is My Brother’s Face, Mr. Mukerji has 
made himself one of the most eloquent spokes- 
man of Indian idealism. Once again he has re- 
visited his native country and come away 
convinced that its only path is Gandhi’s non- 
violent road to independence. But this book is 
not all politics. Mr. Mukerji sought out states- 
men, holy men, villagers and peasants to sound 
the opinion of India on its future status; he 
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also writes of bazaars, Holy Benares, and In 
dian dancers. His book is not profound, but 
presents an interesting picture of India as seen 
by an Indian who lives in this country. 


THROUGH THE ALIMENTARY CANAI 
WITH GUN AND CAMERA }y George § 
Chappell (sroxes. $2.00) 


A sHort description of the exterior human ter 
rain precedes Dr. Chappell’s enlightening trip 
through the Alimentary Canal, his brief stay at 
Livermore and a visit to Hartsdale. Outstanding 
events are the stalking of the Heeby-Jeeby, a 
play witnessed in the Crimson Grotto, entitled 
“The Struggle”, and the final and complete re- 
volt in the Interior. The illustrations add to the 
hilarity produced by this remarkable expedition. 


THE NARRATIVE OF CAPTIVITY 4, 


Mary Rowlandson (HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $1.25) 


In 1675 the Indians fell upon Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts, burned the garrison, slaughtered many 
of its inhabitants and carried others into cap- 
tivity. One of the surviving captives, Mary 
Rowlandson, wrote a simple, moving record of 
her months of slavery and her redemption by 
ransom. That record has been reprinted more 
than thirty times since its first appearance in 
1682. In this year of the Massachusetts Tercen- 
tenary, the town of Lancaster issues it again in 
a well-made little book, with maps and notes. 


THE OCHRANA 6}y A. T. Vassilyev (crepin- 
co1T. $4.00) 


Wiru the fall of the Romanoffs, the Ochrana, 
or secret police department, was broken up by 
the Revolutionists. Vassilyev, the last chief of 
police under the Czarist régime, was thrown 
into the prison of Peter Paul Fortress as a men 
ace to the new order. He was kept there for 
several months, then liberated and offered a posi 
tion in the Tcheka (the revolutionary substitut: 
for the Ochrana) which he refused. Fleeing to 
Paris, he was unable to make a living and went 
on to England where he ended his days in a 
charitable English nursing home. His memoirs 
were written to refute the world-wide impres 
sions of the Ochrana, as spread by the Bolshevik 
and Communist propagandists. Vassilyev, a 
staunch monarchist, whose private life was cer 
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tainly above reproach, felt that an iron hand 
was needed to support the Czar, and whatever 
atrocities were committed in this cause were, 
in his opinion, justified. His observations are 
shrewd, and characteristic of a man _ whose 
duties brought him into close touch with the 
rival factions of the anti-monarchist element. 
In the present order Vassilyey saw no great 
future for the Russian peasant. Persecution 
still exists, particularly against the Jew. He con- 
tended that the Communist party is becom- 
ing increasingly autocratic while thousands are 
starving to death, are, in fact, worse off than 
under the Anti-Semitic rule of the Czar. The 
introduction by René Fulép-Miller is an im- 
partial review of Vassilyev’s statements and 
an apt comparison of the French with the Rus- 
sian Revolution. He frequently questions the 
justice in the methods of the Ochrana, and con- 
firms the contention that the Tcheka, or Secret 
Police of the present Soviet régime, constitutes 
in every respect a continuation of that last 
relic of medieval despotism. This fact, to his 
mind, needs more general recognition, since 
many progressives, knowing nothing of Rus- 
sian conditions or history, are hailing Bol- 
shevism as a gospel of salvation for mankind. 


THE ATLANTIC by Stanley Rogers (crow- 
ELL. $2.75) 


Once in a blue moon the right man gets the 
right idea and does a book like this. Mr. Rogers 
has written a history of the Atlantic that is 
worthy of that great ocean. It is not a thorough 
book nor complete, but scarcely a noteworthy or 
romantic event has been missed. Freak cross- 
ings, pirates, lonely isles, battles, lost ships, are 
the author’s game and he handles them superbly. 
The amazing illustrations in black and white 
and in color lure one on through this most 
engaging book. Even a dyspeptic landlubber 
could dance a sailor’s hornpipe when he fin- 
ishes it. 


THE WELL-MEANING YOUNG MAN dy 
Luise and Magdalen King-Hall (app.eton. 
$2.00) 


Tuts book should find its way to all holiday 
lists. Termed a “social satire” by its publishers, 
it does not cut deep enough to ‘prevent it from 
being jolly reading. 


XV 


ITALIAN ACTORS OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE by Winifred Smith (cowarp-MccaNNn. 
$3.50) 


Miss Situ, the author of The Commedia dell’ 
Arte, tells the histories of the Martinelli, the Ge- 
losi, the Andreini and other actor-families and 
troupes of the Italian Renaissance. It is sparse 
history, consisting mainly of dates and bare 
facts relieved with letters from the actors; let- 
ters usually requesting some favor or complain- 
ing of ill usage—two things of major importance 
to persons dependent for livelihood on the va- 
garies of a tyrant patron. A chapter is devoted to 
Giambattista Andreini’s ideas on stagecraft. The 
book gives straightforward information on a lit- 
tle-known aspect of the Italian Renaissance. It 
is illustrated with contemporary drawings and 
paintings. 


THE CREATIVE HOME by Ivah Everett 


Deering (R. RX. sMITH. $1.50) 


Discountinc Mrs. Deering’s rhapsodizing in 
dealing with a subject which may easily inspire 
over-enthusiasm, there yet remains a book of 
sound advice to parents. Valuable suggestions 
for directing the child’s play activities in the 
home along wholesome and constructive chan- 
nels—all tending to make closer the bonds of 
affection and good will between parents and 
child. A bibliography for further reading on the 
subject is appended. 


MORE RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEART- 
LESS HOMES éby Harry Graham (puTNaM. 
$1.00) 


Ir will be tactless, even perilous to give this 
book to a near relation. One may be still on 
speaking terms with Grandmamma, yet one 
should hesitate to put ideas in her head, and 
Ridgewell’s graphic illustrations make the book 
even more dangerous. The various forms of vio- 
lent death which overtook the author’s relatives 
and friends in the first book of Ruthless Rhymes 
thirty years ago have been augmented by the 
resources of radio, the frigidaire, and other mod- 
ern torments. Somewhat allied in spirit to Saki’s 
stories, these jingles belong definitely to the 
literature of escape, and are especially effective 
as a restorative after family parties. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE XXII) 
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JOHN DRYDEN: 1631-1931 by W. L. MacDona.p 


Dryden as “The Critic’s Poet” and as “The Honest Turncoat”: a paper for the 
third centenary of the poet’s birth. 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC by GEorGE SHUSTER 
The first study in English of a French novelist who is rapidly reaching a larger 


public through translation. 


BOOKS by MaristaNn CHAPMAN 


A novelist offers a gay and provocative view of current publishing problems. 


THE CIVILIZED MAN 


A critical analysis of the new book by Fion McEachran. 


by Robert SHAFER 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH by GrorcE DANGERFIELD 


An appraisal of one of the most interesting and influential of American poets. 


LANDMARKS OF OUR LANGUAGE _ by Lyman Betcuer Stowe 


A graphic presentation of the evolution of English. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE POET OF HOPE 


by G. R. Elliott 


MORDANT pun appears at the beginning 
A of Book Two of Milton’s Paradise 


Lost, where Satan ascends the throne 
of hell, 
. . . and from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond thus high .. . 


The obvious meaning of “beyond hope” is 
“beyond anticipation”. Satan’s present posi- 
tion is far higher than he could have foreseen 
when, not long before, he weltered on the 
flaming lake, looking round with eyes of 
“huge affliction and dismay” upon the region 
where “hope never comes that comes to all”. 
But the phrase “beyond hope” may also mean 
beyond the reach of all true hope. Satan’s 
very exaltation has established the hopeless- 
ness of his case. To become the political 
boss of a region where hope never comes is 
worse than to feel oneself utterly down and 
out in that atmosphere—at least from the 
standpoint of those who, like Satan, cannot 
get rid of the conviction that hell is an unde- 
sirable clime for permanent settlement. 
This double entendre is entirely in Mil- 


ton’s manner. And even if I am forcing the 
deeper meaning of the passage beyond his 
conscious intention, I am certainly forcing 
it in the right direction. For as the story ad- 
vances, Satan discovers that the higher he 
ascends in his chosen direction the lower are 
the deeps of despair that open beneath him. 
It is after his most ambitious flight that he 
cries, “Which way I fly is hell!”. His kind of 
aspiration is a “proud untaught imagination” 
that engenders with itself to produce more of 
the same. It maintains itself only by ever as- 
piring “beyond thus high”. It rises from 
despairing apathy only through a species of 
exultation that flies away from all true hope. 
It never attains a firm human level. Indeed, 
though it woos mankind with angelic allure- 
ments, it is secretly hostile to humanity. It 
allies itself inevitably with Chaos, as Milton 
powerfully displays towards the end of Book 
Two. Here the kingly elevation of Satan is 
echoed ironically when the poet exclaims, 
“behold the Throne of Chaos!”. And here, 
in a passage that reads like a sequel of the 
one quoted at the beginning, Satan 
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With fresh alacritie and force renew’d 
Springs upward like a Pyramid of fire 
Into the wilde expanse... 


These lines may have been at work in the 
imagination of Shelley when he wrote his 


Skylark: 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire... 


Here the theme is etherealized, the “Pyra- 
mid” becomes a “cloud”, and the rhythmic 
curve is shortened. Such sublimation of 
Renaissance motifs is characteristic of the Ro- 
mantic poets. Indeed, as time goes on, the 
Romantic Movement is bound to lose its 
mien of extraordinary independence and to 
appear, like the Neo-Classicism that preceded 
it, an aftermath of the Renaissance. Roman- 
ticism is really a quick isolation, a lyric nar- 
rowing, a gleaming vaporescence of a certain 
quality of emotion carried over from the sev- 
enteenth century. Milton’s Satan, extracted 
from his context, became one of the chief 
founders of the Romantic school. In Milton’s 
writings Satan is admired and devastatingly 
criticized. The Romantics, ignoring the criti- 
cism, heightened the admiration to lyric en- 
thusiasm. Satan’s leading ideas, which seemed 
to Milton vigorous but terribly naive, seemed 
to the Romantics unconventional but sublime. 

And really the chief representative of the 
Satanic spirit in English poetry is not Byron 
but Shelley. It was only a superficial criticism, 
proceeding from Romanticism itself, that 
made Byron the chief of the “Satanic School”. 
For Satan was not mainly, what Byron was 
superficially, a gloomy Giaour. Like Shelley 
he was an angelic rebel, full of humanitarian 
sophistry, blind to the deepest laws of spiritual 
nature, naive in his conception of heaven and 
in his persistent devotion to that conception. 
His lyric fervors and despondencies reappear, 
etherealized, in Shelley’s poetry. Here they 
have a “skyey speed” and shrill violin love- 
liness quite beyond the massive Milton. This 
was Shelley’s achievement as a post-Renais- 





sance poet. He sublimated the “Pyramid” of 
dark flame to a singing “cloud of fire”. The 
essential quality of his aspiration, however, 
is that of Milton’s Satan—a “proud untaught 
imagination” thriving in Chaos and devoid 
of firm humanity; a hopeless kind of hope 
that couples with itself and creates “from its 
own wreck the thing it contemplates”; a hope 
(again in Shelley’s own words) “too like 
despair”. 

Romanticism, though formally repudiated 
and certainly decadent, still continues under 
new disguises to dominate the modern imagi- 
nation. Witness the extraordinary imbroglio 
of unsound hopes and morbid despairs in 
twentieth-century literature. Witness the fact 
that Shelley, whether approved or disap- 
proved, still wears the title of “the poet of 
hope”. Writers who think they have left his 
thought behind, think like him when they 
think hopefully. Those who reject his kind 
of hope identify it more or less with the hope 
of humanity, believing themselves completely 
disillusioned. But the identification of ro- 
mantic hope with human hope is the worst 
of delusions. Romantic hope, no doubt as old 
as mankind, is properly nothing but poetic 
relaxation. If taken more seriously it becomes 
subversive of true human hope and brings 
on despair. This fact was clear to Milton. It 
is always clear to the greatest poets and to 
minor poets who are veracious. But Shelley 
was neither very great, nor minor, nor vera- 
cious. He was not veracious enough to expe- 
rience the true disillusion that prepares the 
way for true hope. Events forced him to 
recognize at times his own tendency to em- 
brace, like Ixion, “a cloud instead of a Juno”. 
But he never saw that his hope at its very 
core was confused and delusive, producing 
centaurs for society, and chaining poetry to 
Ixion’s wheel that goes round and round in 
the air. 

However, there is hope that the wheel may 
be stopped, the vicious circle broken; that ro- 
mance, disengaged from Romanticism, may 
regain its old empery of pure make-believe; 
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and that firm human hope, disentangled 
from romance, may regain its proper sway 
in our hearts and in our literature. When that 
time comes, Shelley will be generally recog- 
nized as a very bad poet of hope, and a very 
good poet indeed of cloud-holiday, of ethereal 
relaxation. And Milton will be seen for what 
he is, the poet of hope—the greatest poet of 
right human hope in English and, perhaps, 
in all secular literature. 

The way for this happy consummation is 
now being prepared by three movements in 
the realm of critical scholarship: a careful 
re-study of Milton, particularly in America; 
a revival of humanistic doctrine in America 
and France; and a renewal of religious think- 
ing, at once catholic and modern, in Eng- 
land. These three movements are potential 
allies. They will become more effectual as 
they become more aware of each other. So 
far, each has proceeded in comparative isola- 
tion from the other two, and each has suf- 
fered thereby. For instance the Milton schol- 
ars, in their efforts to free the poet from the 
errors of previous criticism and to establish 
him as an imaginative thinker of great pres- 
ent importance, have been hampered by their 
unfamiliarity with the best religious and hu- 
manistic thought of the present time. Such is 
the case with a new book by Mr. Tillyard, 
lecturer in English literature in Cambridge 
University.* 

This volume is important and interesting. 
It is the most comprehensive single work on 
Milton so far produced by the new scholar- 
ship and the one most likely to interest the 
general reader. Now and then the text is 
clogged with minor details that ought to be 
relegated to appendices, whereas such major 
favorites as L’Allegro and Il Penseroso are 
dismissed in a dozen lines. But Mr. Tillyard’s 
faults of proportion are compensated by his 
fine and continual insight into Milton’s art, 
in the prose and the Latin verse as well as 
the English poems. He has a keen sense for 
poetic tone and architecture. The following, 


* Milton, by E. W. M. Tillyard (Dial Press. $5.00). 
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for instance, is of special interest to lovers 
of the youthful “Nativity Ode” who have felt 
in it a commanding but almost inexplicable 
unity of tone underneath its artificial con- 
ceits and wide variations of style: “The truth 
is that the conceits cannot be spared from 
the Ode, for it is partly through them that 
is created the quality that gives it its unique 
charm: the clean exuberance of the best prim- 
itive art. A fifteenth-century Italian picture 
of the Nativity gives the simplest comparison. 
Here the absurdities—the rickety shelter, the 
far from new-born physique of the child, the 
cows peering with imbecile faces over a brok- 
en wall—unite with the simple brilliant col- 
ouring to create a most captivating sense of 
youthfulness and simplicity. The essence of 
the poem is not stateliness excusing conceit, 
but homeliness, quaintness, tenderness, ex- 
travagance, and sublimity, harmonized by a 
pervading youthful candour and ordered by 
a commanding architectonic grasp”. 

Mr. Tillyard also succeeds in putting into 
words the intense but elusive pattern of 
Lycidas. And he illuminates very consider- 
ably the major poems. Paradise Lost, accord- 
ing to the still prevalent notion fostered by 
Romanticism, is a broken pattern, a stylistic 
tour-de-force holding together, artificially, 
several discordant themes. Mr. Tillyard, after 
sensing in Paradise Lost a deep organic unity 
like that of Lyerdas, shows that the poem is 
woven throughout upon the single theme an- 
nounced by its title and opening lines, the 
Fall of Man—that is, the original and origina- 
tive insubordination of man’s lower nature, 
with results for good as well as for evil. 
Incidentally Mr. Tillyard shows how the 
Garden of Eden, presented in Book Four as 
“a colony of heaven”, is not allowed to be- 
come “real Earth” till Book Nine; how this 
“gradual familiarizing of Paradise” belongs 
to the essential design of the poem; and how 
this is true also of the great preludes to Books 
One, Three, Seven, and Nine, which have so 
far been treated mainly as excrescences. He is 
at his best, however, in his treatment of Para- 
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dise Regained, that “unearthly dialogue be- 
tween Reason on the one hand and Passion 
in very subtle and sophisticated form on the 
other, in the enchanted wilderness. . . . The 
dim wilderness stands for the loneliness of 
the individual mind, cut off from the expe- 
riences of every day and from the support of 
its fellows in its struggle for self-mastery, 
while the dreamlike and artificial brilliance 
of the spectacles that tempt the mind ex- 
presses at once the glamour of worldly suc- 
cess and its essential insubstantiality”. I hope 
his words will do much to rescue this superb 
poem from the neglect and misunderstanding 
that have dogged it. He claims that, so far 
from being a tired continuation of Paradise 
Lost, it is profounder in energy and origi- 
nality than its more popular successor, Sam- 
son Agonistes. 

Paradise Regained is in fact the centerpiece 
of the general design that Milton carried 
through his major poems—the design of a 
three-fold exhibition (epic, allegorical, dra- 
matic) of man’s higher reason and faith en- 
countering, surmounting, and controlling the 
life of passion and action. Such a summary, 
of course, is too abstract and conscious. The 
design unfolded in Milton’s chief poems was 
a concrete poetic purpose that grew up natu- 
rally from his whole life as a man. His art 
and thought were extraordinarily integral 
with his personality. And the main achieve- 
ment of the new scholarship has been to 
demonstrate this fact by a careful and minute 
investigation of Milton from the psychologi- 
cal-biographic standpoint. In this field the 
chief worker, at once the most originative 
and the most reliable, is professor J. H. Han- 
ford of Western Reserve University.* Mr. 
Tillyard in the best biographic passages of 
his book generally agrees with Mr. Hanford. 
And both take part with other recent writers 
in undermining the Romantic belief that 
Milton was divided against himself: that the 
prose of his middle period cut across the 


* The titles of his writings are included in the bibli- 


ography given in his Milton Handbook (F. S. Crofts. 
1926). 





right line of his development as poet; that his 
Puritanism stultified his passion; and that his 
delight in Satan conflicted hopelessly with his 
formal doctrines. Mr. Tillyard is particularly 
happy in bringing out the beauty and power 
of Milton’s prose while showing how his 
ideas were gradually developed, through this 
medium, in preparation for his major poems. 
His ideas grew from the Renaissance as a 
whole, not from Puritanism. And the new 
biographers have realized that from begin- 
ning to end he was a man of profound pas- 
sion. He showed in a very eminent degree 
that capacity which a man of strong and sus- 
tained passion must have, and which the Ro- 
manticist lacks and misinterprets—the ca- 
pacity for constantly raising his emotion 
from lower to higher levels, conserving and 
renewing its power by thoroughly convert- 
ing its very quality. 

This is why the poetic forces of Milton, 
unlike those of the typical Romantic, were 
not demobilized by life and could be fully 
deployed only in his later years. The same 
consideration explains his handling of Satan. 
The French scholar M. Saurat says: “Milton 
had Satan in him and wanted to drive him 
out. He had felt passion, pride, and sen- 
suality. The deep pleasure he takes in his 
creation of Satan is the joy of liberating, 
purging himself of the evil in himself, by 
concentrating it, outside himself, in a work 
of art.... He wanted not to suppress but 
to master his passion.... Milton treats 
Satan as a personal enemy”.* The last sen- 
tence is too picturesquely personal; but it 
serves to overbalance the Romantic opinion 
that Milton treats Satan, subconsciously, as a 
personal friend. M. Saurat also sees that 
“there was deeply rooted in Milton a tend- 
ency to look upon himself, not as an excep- 
tion in the Romantic manner, but as a normal 
representative of human nature; his high 
opinion of himself is also a high opinion of 
man”. In short, the new biography has 
opened up the breadth and unity of personal 


* Milton, Man and Thinker, by Denis Saurat (Dial 
Press. 1925). 
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life that underlies the pattern of Milton’s 
chief poems. 

In respect of Milton’s leading ideas, how- 
ever, these scholars are far from adequate. 
And hence their efforts to see him steadily 
and whole are suggestive and preparatory 
rather than successful. M. Saurat and Mr. 
Tillyard are guilty of some basic confusions 
and contradictions. In particular, they and 
others have missed the real idea of Milton’s 
hope, his hope as a great religious humanist. 
And this hope, more than any other single 
quality, is the unifying theme of all his life 
and work. To miss it is to miss the inner 
shrine of Milton’s thought and poetry. Gen- 
erally speaking we may say that there has 
taken place a remarkable revival of The Poet 
of Hope—but so far without his hope. 

“On the other hand,” cries a certain type 
of reader, “I see no hope in labelling Milton 
a ‘religious humanist’!” Well, labels are very 
common at the present time—together with 
an avowed dislike of labels. In the sense of 
mental categories, labels are always present 
in criticism whether or not they are put into 
words. For example, the upshot of M. 
Saurat’s book is to push Milton silently into 
the category of modern Stoic. In Milton’s 
time, says the author, “the idea that every- 
thing is only a modification of one universal 
substance was gaining ground in European 
thought, preparing for an age of precise sci- 
entific investigation of natural phenomena”. 
Very true. But Milton himself was too good 
a humanist to be deeply affected by this idea. 
It has become a central tenet of modern 
Stoicism and has so much affected M. Saurat 
as to injure fatally his conception of Milton. 
It leads him to declare that “Milton’s God is 
properly speaking identical with the Abso- 
lute of nineteenth-century philosophy”. In 
relation to this Absolute, the idea of divine 
Grace, which is the very keystone of the arch 
of Milton’s thought, becomes meaningless. 
Therefore M. Saurat discounts Milton’s be- 
lief in Grace and makes him out a relentless 
devotee of all-sufficing reason—thus turning 
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his hero upside down. M. Saurat tries to 
make Milton supremely alive for the present 
day by the simple process of killing what 
was supremely alive for Milton. He notes, 
to be sure, that “it was not Catholic dogma 
or ideas that shocked Milton but the tyranny 
he associated with the Church of Rome”. 
But he does not see that catholic religious 
ideas form one of the two main pillars of 
Milton’s thought, the other being Platonic 
humanism. It seems better, then, to put Mil- 
ton plainly into the category that is least 
inadequate for him, that of religious hu- 
manist, than to label him, in silent and un- 
acknowledged confusion, as a modern Stoic. 

Mr. Tillyard, though much impressed by 
M. Saurat and imperceptive of his radical 
error, is wary of the French scholar’s hard 
rationalism. He wishes to be flexible and to 
see all sides of Milton’s mind. In pursuance 
of this aim he has read a vast amount of 
Milton criticism, even that produced in 
America. He remarks in his preface that 
“since the War, Americans have contributed 
more to the elucidation of Milton than have 
the critics of any other country, even if 
the average proportion of chaff to grain in 
their criticism makes its purchase a little ex- 
pensive”. This observation, taken by itself, is 
fair enough. But unfortunately Mr. Tillyard 
goes on to confess “a large general indebted- 
ness” to the critical writings of his colleague, 
Mr. I. A. Richards, without showing any 
awareness that they contain any chaff at all. 
Some readers, while appreciating the indus- 
trious cleverness of the psychological intrica- 
cies of Mr. Richards, find it rather hard to 
justify any one of the three terms in the 
title of his magnum opus, the Principles of 
Literary Criticism, At any rate his principles 
are extremely remote from Milton’s. Such is 
the case also with the literary principles of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot. Mr. Tillyard’s final chapter 
is largely devoted to discussing and partly 
refuting a certain theory advanced by Mr. 
Eliot, to the effect that Milton was largely 
responsible for “a dissociation of sensibility 
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from which we have never recovered”. Now 
this theory, if closely examined, appears to 
be half vague, half wrong, and not entirely 
important. But Mr. Tillyard declares it is 
“perhaps the most suggestive and influential 
that has recently been propounded in the 
sphere of English literary history”. Alas, then, 
for English literary history—or, more exactly 
speaking, for British literary criticism. The 
truth is that at the present moment British 
literary criticism (as distinguished from re- 
ligious criticism), though often delightful in 
warmth and brilliance of detail, is remark- 
ably lacking in depth, newness, and clarity 
of principle. It does not understand, though 
it thinks it understands, the real points at 
issue between Romanticism and humanism. 
One result of this situation is that the prin- 
ciple of hope in Milton is sorely misunder- 
stood by Mr. Tillyard. In order to under- 
stand it, he would need to close his Shelley, 
Saurat, Richards, and Eliot, as Carlyle closed 
his Byron, and open the scriptures of re- 
ligion and humanism. 

However, Mr. Tillyard has the air of not 
caring for labels, and would no doubt smile 
at the antique-looking notion of calling Mil- 
ton a religious humanist. Instead, he labels 
him, though not in so many words, a roman- 
tic hoper. Milton as a thinker, according to 
Mr. Tillyard, was very much of a Romantic; 
hence “there are signs that recent opinion 
is setting against him as well as against the 
avowed romantic school of the nineteenth 
century”. But the fact is that “recent opinion” 
—that is, current literary criticism in Eng- 
land—is largely an unavowed continuation 
of “the avowed romantic school”, and is 
therefore averse to Milton. It obeys the fa- 
miliar Romantic tradition of praising him 
in particular aspects while ignoring, reject- 
ing, or obscuring his leading ideas. For Mil- 
ton is the chief modern imaginative foe, and 
a very awful foe indeed, of Romanticism. 
The name, of course, was unknown to him, 
but the main tendencies of the movement 
were beginning in his time, and he could 
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feel them in himself. With prophetic vision 
he saw these tendencies in their most extreme 
and destructive form. And with prophetic 
fury he tried to gather them together, in a 
phalanx of rebel angels, and to hurl them 


With hideous ruine and combustion down 
To bottamless perdition, there to dwell 
In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire, 
Who durst defie th’ Omnipotent to arms. 


In good sooth we come here upon Milton’s 
deficiency. He was too harsh to the free play 
of our lower imagination—the rebellious, 
idyllic, naturalistic, cynical, and in the end 
embittered imagination. From boyhood Mil- 
ton was awkward at play. It is not to him but 
to the boyish Shelley that we must go when 
we yearn for ethereal relaxation. The Roman- 
tics heedlessly revived the earthly paradise. 
But Milton (as I have said elsewhere) pushed 
it too ruthlessly into the utmost suburbs of 
poetry. For he saw that this Garden of Eden 
when taken too seriously is bound to become 
in the end, what in fact it has become today, 
“The haunt of Seales and Orcs and Sea- 
mews’ clang”. So far from being a romantic 
hoper, Milton was too much preoccupied 
with the fact that romantic hope is eventu- 
ally hopeless. 

But Mr. Tillyard says: “his belief in a 
qualified perfectibility, in virtue of action, 
was in full accord with the temper of the 
Romantics”. Accordingly Milton’s view “has 
obvious analogies with such belief in human 
progress as has survived the recent world 
upheaval”. And his faith in mankind, like 
that of the Romantics, was accustomed to 
fluctuate “from extravagant hope to almost 
total despair”. This is the theory that leads 
and misleads Mr. Tillyard in dealing with 
the theme of hope in Milton’s successive writ- 
ings. He thinks that Milton as a young man 
at the outbreak of the Civil War “abandoned 
his whole mind”, like Shelley, to the expec- 
tation of a “paradise on earth”. He quotes 
from Milton’s pamphlets some noble pas- 
sages in which the poet, humbly praying for 
the help of God, exhorts his nation not to 
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fall short of its great opportunity. Mr. 
Tillyard actually quotes such passages—and 
then, blinded by his theory, observes: “Such 
lyrical fervour for a changed world joined 
with a belief in its immediate possibility can 
be matched in English literature by Shelley 
alone”. He proceeds in defiance of his own 
good taste to align with Milton’s moral and 
religious periods some ethereal passages from 
that lovely playboy vision, Shelley’s Prome- 
theus Unbound. It follows of course that the 
Restoration of Charles the Second must al- 
most inevitably have been “the greatest shock 
Milton received during his life”. There hap- 
pens to be no biographic evidence to this 
effect. But Mr. Tillyard, though elsewhere 
he protests against the tendency of recent 
scholars to read too much biography into 
Milton’s poems, finds what he wants in 
Paradise Lost. In the first half of the poem, 
composed under the spell of the Common- 
wealth, he finds a reforming and hopeful 
energy; in the second half, “fundamental 
pessimism” in regard to the welfare of man- 
kind. In short, Milton is here represented as 
traversing the familiar orbit of romantic 
hope and romantic despair. To be sure, this 
theory is only one feature of Mr. Tillyard’s 
book, and is constantly interrupted by his 
native good sense. The net result, however, 
is a fatal confusion in regard to the main 
theme of Milton’s life and work. 

Anyone may trace that theme for himself 
in the delightful volume from which the 
verse-quotations in this paper are taken, Pro- 
fessor Patterson’s new edition of Milton.* 
This book provides “the happily ever-in- 
creasing number of Milton readers through- 
out the country” (so the editor puts it) with 
“a one-volume text of Milton’s poetry and 
his most important prose”. The text of the 
poems “is that of the original editions except 
in places where Milton himself revised the 
reading in the second editions”. Here, then, 
the reader may follow the poet’s own words 


* The Works of Milton, edited by Frank Allen Pat- 
terson (F. S. Crofts. $5.00. Poems, alone, $2.50). 
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of hope. And he may take for his clue a 
certain true perception in Mr. Tillyard’s book 
which the author himself, in his aversion 
to religious humanism, fails to develop: 
“Milton always felt within himself, a stand- 
ard, and a peculiarly exacting standard, of 
conduct which he believed to come from out- 
side him and which he had to obey. Some 
readers will like to call it God, others some 
other name. But of Milton’s belief in it— 
and he himself preferred to call it God— 
there can be no doubt”. 

Certainly that supernal “standard” is for 
Milton something more than the conven- 
tional Christian deity. But it is also some- 
thing more than a mere moral criterion. It 
is in fact a living and guiding presence in 
which divine daw and divine personality are 
identical or, at least, are experienced as two 
sides of a single being. This being, though 
closely present to man and nature, is sharplv 
distinguished from them by its ineffable 
glory—not a mere emotional luminescence, 
as often in Romantic mysticism, but the glory 
of a supreme creative pattern steadily im- 
posed upon man by a will akin to his own. 
That glory, that will or being, is variously 
worshipped in Milton’s writings from the 
“Nativity Ode”, the “Sonnet at the Age of 
Twenty-Three”, Comus, and Lycidas down 
to the closing words of Samson Agonistes. 
It assumes in Paradise Lost the figure of the 
Son of God. Always it is the very heart of 
Milton’s hope—the hope that goes through 
Paradise Lost from beginning to end, giving 
the poem that organic unity which Mr. 
Tillyard approaches so warmly and, in the 
upshot, misses so radically. 

In this respect his book lends aid and com- 
fort to the dissociational or disruptive view 
of Milton, which he elsewhere opposes, and 
which reappears vividly in the latest book 
of Professor Grierson.* This excellent scholar 
and writer has that susceptibility to quick 
poetic effects which it has been the service 

* Cross Currents of English Literature of the Seven- 


teenth Century tw H. J. C. Grierson (London, Chatto 
& Windus. 1929). 
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of the Romantic Movement to develop in 
many English scholars. But he is not very 
perceptive of those slower and larger effects 
achieved by poets of the calibre of Spenser 
and Milton through the intellectual imagina- 
tion. He first splits Spenser and then Mil- 
ton in two, putting their philosophy on the 
far side of a poetic fence and their tempera- 
ments on the hither side. At his most unfor- 
tunate moment he exclaims in regard to 
Paradise Lost, “Is there any thought which 
seems to come so directly from the heart of 
the story and of the poet as this, that a man 
must learn to keep his wife in her proper 
place, which is the moral of Samson Agon- 
istes?”. Well, I think that when a reader 
meditates on those two great poems as wholes 
(keeping Milton’s first wife “in her proper 
place” as much as they do) he finds emerg- 
ing “from the heart of the story and of the 
poet” a certain great thought passed over by 
Professor Grierson, the Miltonic idea of hope. 
It is in this very idea, moreover, that the 
imaginative and intellectual aspects of Mil- 
ton are mainly fused, notably in Paradise 
Lost. 

Mr. Tillyard rightly stresses the “uncon- 
scious meaning” underneath the conscious 
meaning of Paradise Lost, but without per- 
ceiving its main drift. In the later books of 
the poem Milton’s imagination brings to- 
gether, unconsciously, the Christian doctrine 
of “the elect” and the humanist doctrine of 
“the saving-remnant”. Renaissance philos- 
ophy, still hampered by the bonds of literal 
Latin theology, was not able to establish in 
universal terms the affinity of these two doc- 
trines. Properly they are two aspects of a 
single old conviction: that salvation comes 
to mankind through the living example and 
redeeming power of its noblest leaders. This 
is the conviction on which the major poems 
of Milton are built. “He loses faith in every- 
thing,” says Mr. Tillyard, “except what he 
called God and what some men might call 
himself.” Not so. He dismisses, and I con- 
fess too harshly, those subordinate hopes 
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which most men love to cultivate. He is not 
interested in the modern extension of emo- 
tional sympathies, the advance of science, the 
hope of social progress. At times he is even 
inclined to slur, in his later years, the value 
of such wide intellectual culture as he himself 
had attained. Worst of all he rejects the cath- 
olic symbols and exercises of religion (as 
distinguished from catholic doctrines) by 
which the human imagination is taught to 
bow, in hope, before the gods and godlike 
men. But at the same time, he throws the 
whole force of his great mind and imagina- 
tion into that faith and that hope without 
which all our aspirations turn in the end to 
dust and ashes: faith in the supreme reality 
of the pattern of life revealed to mankind 
through the lives of the noblest men; hope 
in the eventual redeeming power of the life 
of the few for the lives of the many. In Para- 
dise Lost this hope is gradually unfolded. At 
first it is a small clear ray appearing fitfully 
in regions of emotional glooms and delights, 
of romantic flames and flowers. Then those 
regions, where hope either turns to despair, 
as when Satan ascends his throne in hell, or 
turns to romance, as when Eve raises her 
hand for the apple—those regions retire more 
and more to form a multicolored background 
for the lamp of true hope. It shines in the 
foreground of the second half of the poem. It 
illuminates the rather drab narratives of the 
two closing books with a strong, subdued 
cheerfulness. It is this eventual tone of Para- 
dise Lost, this particular quality of cheerful- 
ness, that finally opens for the reader the 
deeper and less conscious meaning of the 
poem and prepares him to understand the 
two poems that follow. It is the right tone 
of a mind that has become disillusioned in 
regard to the world without, however, re- 
jecting the world. It is the right tenor of a 
hope that, moving in a clear mid-region be- 
tween romantic aspirations and despairs, is 
at once humane and religious. 

Milton’s Christianity, much admired by his 
earlier critics, has been heavily discounted by 
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his later critics, including Professor Grierson 
and Mr. Tillyard, on the ground that his 
pride, for good or for ill, is incompatible with 
Christian humility. But I think that these 
critics have too much assimilated Christian 
humility to democratic sympathy and mod- 
esty, or self-deprecation. In these qualities 
Milton is plainly deficient. And it is true on 
the other hand that his human pride is at 
variance with the conventional doctrine of 
the Passion and Atonement of Christ. In this 
regard he must always be offensive to Chris- 
tians who worship Christ on merely tradi- 
tional grounds and to Romantics who wor- 
ship Him, or like to see Him worshipped, on 
esthetic and sentimental grounds. Milton as 
humanist is very critical of what may be 
termed emotional vicariousness. He resents 
the Christian tendency to asperse the moral 
intellect and to limit the divine redemptive 
power to Christ. With humane irony, he rep- 
resents Christ in Paradise Regained, not at 
all as a magical mediator lifting the burden 
of responsibility from men, but as a great 
moral philosopher unfolding human duty; 
while reserving the rdle of suffering saviour 
for the hero of Samson Agonistes who dies, 
not of vicarious predestination, but in the 
course of fulfilling a high duty gradually and 
naturally revealed to him. And these two 
roles, the sage in retirement and the saint in 
action (combined in the figure of Abdiel in 
Paradise Lost) are constantly present to Mil- 
ton’s imagination as two complementary 
aspects of human nature at its highest. 
His constant conviction is that redemptive 
power is operative wherever men do their 
duty in thought and deed, and that the best 
any man can do for humanity is to develop 
his own character, and to find his own proper 
happiness or peace, in the alternating realms 
of reflection and action. His hope is that 
the many may be redeemed by the few 
—our many cheap desires and doings by 
our few noble efforts, our swarming populace 
by the few men who follow “Justice and 
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allurement, custom, and a World offended”. 

But this hope, though far from being mere- 
ly Christian, has certainly for Milton its apex 
in Christianity. He steadily refuses to allow 
religious creeds, any more than romantic 
yearnings, to cloud the issue of human and 
individual responsibility. He keeps the hu- 
man will and reason always in the fore- 
ground. But he believes that when these are 
really redemptive, they are supernatural as 
well as natural, divine as well as human. He 
did not nurse the hope, Mr. Tillyard to the 
contrary, “that mankind would improve out 
of its own resources”, without the aid of 
divine Grace; though he did hold the Cath- 
olic doctrine, with which Mr. Tillyard shows 
no familiarity, that redeeming Grace is iden- 
tified in its action with the highest level of 
the human will. And if his verses on the con- 
ventional Atonement are “pallid”, his treat- 
ment of the divine redeeming power at work 
in mankind, preéminently through Christ, 
is warm with devotion, gratitude, and hu- 
mility. Moreover, when his powers as think- 
er and writer were reaching their full height, 
his hope was at the same time centering itself 
more and more in Christ. He found in 
Christ an unique foundation for faith in the 
Grace and eventual justice of God towards 
men, and for the hope that, in some way 
beyond the formulative capacity of human 
reason, the human many may find their 
proper happiness through the agency of the 
human few. I think that Mr. Tillyard, if 
his fine poetic discernment were not here 
thwarted by false doctrine, could not miss 
the sheer poetic lift and verve of many pas- 
sages on the theme of divine redemption in 
Paradise Lost. For instance, the passage in 
Book Three beginning, “Then with the mul- 
titude of my Redeemed”. Or the one near the 
close of Book Twelve which, after display- 
ing “greatly in peace of thought” the right 
way of living in the world and the hope of 
“the Gate of Life”, concludes: 


Taught this by his example whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest. 








HATEVER else one may say about 
novels, there are two statements 
which are not likely to be dis- 
puted. One is that many people write them, 
and the other is that many people read them. 
We may presume that for the moment the 
readers are numerically in excess of the 
writers, though the army of writers seems to 
be doing its best to catch up. To my mind the 
wish to write a novel is far more compre- 
hensible than the wish to read one; for if the 
saying be true that fiction provides a means 
of escape from the weariness of life, then how 
much more thorough and prolonged an 
escape does it provide for the writer who 
spends months over his work, living inside 
his characters as he can never live inside even 
his most intimate friends, than for the reader 
who in a couple of hours has galloped from 
Chapter I to Chapter XXXIII! But this is by 
the way. The fact remains that supply and 
demand both appear to be inexhaustible. 

So every publishing season brings its crop 
of masterpieces. I pick some ejaculations at 
random from the publishers’ announcements 
in a weekly paper, and only regret that space 
should forbid their reproduction in the variety 
of type which originally proclaimed them. 
One book screams against another, till the 
literary page reminds one of nothing so much 
as a banging of tin trays: “in immense de- 
mand”; “ovation accorded”; “hauntingly 
lovely”; “extraordinarily brilliant”; “the great- 
est novel of the year” (there are several of 
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these); and quotations from well-known re- 
viewers, adjectival mostly, accompany the 
book like an escort with fluttering banners. 
Bewildered, harried, deafened, we are forced 
to the conclusion that we must be living in 
the greatest age of literature the world has 
ever seen. 

And the truth is that in fiction the standard 
is astonishingly high. One could reel off with- 
out a moment’s hesitation the names of at 
least thirty living novelists whose work is 
thoroughly competent, decent, sincere, in- 
genious, readable. That is the heartbreaking 
thing about it. The standard is as level as the 
top of a newly-trimmed hedge. 

I see signs that this perfection of compe- 
tence is beginning to pall upon the more 
intelligent reading public. The thing is well 
done, certainly; but it is being done over and 
over and over again. Repetition is death; just 
as one can no longer endure a poem which 
one meets with in every anthology or as one 
is glutted by the cadences of Swinburne. 
The methods of ordinary fiction have become 
so familiar that they can no longer make any 
impact on the imagination; the tool, though 
so beautifully polished, has lost its cutting 
edge. Fiction has become a conjuring trick of 
which we have learnt the secret. 

There are signs, too, of the same restless- 
ness among some of the novelists themselves. 
The old formulas are becoming intolerable. 
Circumstantial detail—once so exciting a dis- 
covery—frets us now, and irritates. We are 
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bored by the aspidistra on the lodging-house 
window-sill, and by the pattern on the lace 
curtains shutting out the sun. Realism itself 
has turned into a schoolboy’s irreverent ges- 
ture rather apprehensively made under the 
nose of the censor. Even in the hands of 
Mr. Joyce we suspect it of a tinge of juvenile 
defiance. Yet there ought to be life enough 
left for the novel. Every phase of human 
experience is its province. What more can it 
ask, the wretched, worrying thing? 

What it appears to be asking for is greater 
emancipation. This at first sight may seem 
an unreasonable and even paradoxical de- 
mand. Of all forms of literature, what is 
freer, looser, more elastic than the novel? But 
in the words “forms of literature” we come, 
I think, to the basic trouble of the really seri- 
ous novelist: fiction is all too closely bound 
up with life. It is too fatally condemned to 
the presentation of situations, emotions and 
characters which find their counterpart in our 
everyday experience. It reproduces life, but 
seldom transcends it. The average reader, in- 
deed, does not demand that fiction should 
transcend life; he demands solely that it 
should be “true to life”, and if a character 
reminds him of his Aunt Emily or of poor 
old Tom he will slap his thigh and tell his 
friends that he has just been reading a jolly 
good novel. The question of content is far 
more important, to his mind, than any liter- 
ary or esthetic appreciation; and even for the 
most discerning reader it is very difficult to 
set aside the question of content in a novel 
entirely. It is possible even that the writer 
himself may unconsciously be hampered by 
this Siamese-twin relationship between life 
and fiction. It is not surprising therefore to 
find a tendency among certain of the better 
novelists (1 use a somewhat arbitrary expres- 
sion) to emancipate fiction from this factual 
bondage and lift it nearer to the plane where, 
like poetry or music, it may claim the right 
to be considered not for its “truth” or for its 


likeness to life, but as a manifestation of crea- 
tive art. 
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It is all very well for Mrs. Woolf to say that 
we must at all costs hold on to the skirts of 
Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Woolf herself does no such 
thing. She will chase a butterfly or look out 
of the window at a starling on the lawn, but 
Mrs. Brown herself (for all her clean little 
boots and mended gloves) will remain but a 
shell resounding with thoughts and with an 
imagery conceivable only by her creator. Mrs. 
Woolf pretends to be interested in Mrs. 
Brown, but she is not really interested; she 
is interested only in the ideas that Mrs. Brown 
starts up in her. Mrs. Brown (if ever Mrs. 
Woolf writes a novel about her) will find 
herself twisted into an unrecognizable reposi- 
tory—if, indeed, she is not completely forgot- 
ten before she has struggled halfway deep 
into the book. She will not be “true to life”. 
The reader who has fetched her from the 
library will not be reminded of his Aunt 
Emily. Disconcerted, his conventions upset, 
he will find his judgment called upon for an 
esthetic, not a practical, appraisement, as 
though he were reading poetry—which, of 
course, he never does. These modern novels! 
These ladies turned into foxes, these high 
winds blowing in Jamaica! No, he ‘says, give 
me Dickens (forgetting that the best of 
Dickens rests upon caricature, horror, and 
exaggeration, not upon true-to-life-ness) ; give 
me the Forsytes—grand old man, Soames, 
damned attractive woman, Irene. Give me 
The Good Companions. And we do; we give 
him a hundred and fifteen thousand copies 
of it. 

So I imagine that a cleavage may come 
about in the world of fiction, one half of it 
striving away from that stale formula of 
“truth”—ennobled and surpassed on its own 
ground only by Tolstoy, Balzac, Flaubert, 
and a few others—the other half sticking res- 
olutely, and profitably, to “the proper function 
of fiction”, which is the delineation of life 
as we know it. No comment or preference is 
implied in this prophecy. And indeed it is 
a large, rich subject, of which 1 have touched 
only the extreme edge. 
















\LIFORNIA has always boasted of a dis- 

tinguished literary tradition. It is large- 

ly for this reason that one must be 
familiar with the main tendencies of the 
tradition before approaching the writers of 
the present generation. This is particularly 
true when, as now, contemporary writing is 
in a period of transition. 

The culture of the Spanish period was self- 
contained. It found expression in the early 
diaries and journals out of which such anti- 
quarians as Mr. Phil Townsend Hanna are 
creating today a body of folk-lore. But the 
Spanish period, however idyllic and charm- 
ing, was irrevocably shattered by the discov- 
ery of gold. As Josiah Royce wrote: “The 
gold excitement determined the entire future 
of California”. It is interesting to speculate 
as to precisely what type of culture might 
have been evolved had the Spanish régime 
remained unmolested for another half cen- 
tury. It never became fully articulate. But 
judging from its architecture, its handicraft, 
and mode of life, Spanish California held 
high promise for the future. 

The period of the gold excitement, which 
followed on the close of the Spanish period, 
is miraculously preserved in Bayard Taylor’s 
Eldorado. The fifties in California saw the 
publication of such journals as Alta Cali- 
fornia and The Golden Era. It was the period 
of Bret Harte, Ina Coolbrith, Dan DeQuille, 
Mark Twain, James Bowman, Sam Davis, 


Stephen Masset, Joe Goodman, Charles War- 
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ren Stoddard and Ambrose Bierce. The spirit 
of this early writing was that of hilarious 
and irresponsible humor, Journals flourished 
and reputations were created overnight, but 
by 1870 the scene had changed and the first 
tide of western expression had passed into 
history. With the exception of Harte’s stories, 
the verse of Ina Coolbrith and Joaquin Mil- 
ler, and a few stories by Ambrose Bierce, lit- 
tle significant work was done during this 
period. The excitement in which the move- 
ment was generated is reflected in the work 
of its more significant writers. They never 
settled down to live in California. Residence 
was a transitory affair; the state was looted 
for the picturesque and humorous. Today the 
deserted “diggin’s” in Placer County are not 
more forlorn than the record left of their 
passing. 

The intermediate period was even less 
fruitful. The Argonaut, The Wasp and other 
magazines were interesting but ineffectual 
and obliquely irrelevant. It was a period 
marked by high pretence and incongruous 
traditions. Writers did not take stock of their 
times, but, like Philip Shirley, the author of 
that absurdly amusing novel of San Fran- 
cisco, On the Verge, flirted coyly with the 
grand manner. The period was hopelessly 
bombastic if one may except the poisonous 
sarcasm of Ambrose Bierce. 

With the turn in the century came a third 
period. It revolved around the colony which 
Mary Austin founded at Carmel in 1905. 
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George Sterling, James Hopper, Henry Mil- 
ner Rideout, John Fleming Wilson, Michael 
Williams, Frederic R. Bechdolt, Jesse Lynch 
Williams, Harvey Wickham, and others, con- 
tributed to the fame of Carmel. Mrs. Austin 
in The Land of Little Rain and The Flock 
wrote two western classics. Gertrude Ather- 
ton in Rezdnov and The Splendid Idle For- 
ties left records which could only have been 
improved had they been written directly in 
the historical manner. But much of the writ- 
ing of this period lacked pertinency. It is 
interesting to find Park Barnitz publishing a 
volume of verse in San Francisco containing 
this echo of Ernest Dowson and the nineties: 


“T am a little weary of the Persian 

Girl that I lov’d; I am quite tired of love; 
And I am weary of 

The smoking censers, and the sweet diversion 
Of stroking Leila’s jasmine-scented hair, 

I thought so fair.” 


Aside from a few novels of San Francisco, 


such as The Day of Souls by Charles Tenney 


Jackson, In the Heartline by Gelett Burgess 
and The Swing of the Pendulum by Ad- 
rienne Spadoni, most of the writing from 
1900 to 1918 was as much adrift as the 
poetry of Barnitz. 

The period lacked sturdiness. Individual 
pieces, such as Sterling’s “Autumn in Car- 
mel”, are memorable, but one is frequently 
exasperated with Mrs. Atherton for writing 
fustian, with Jack London because of his non- 
sensical and emotional vaporizing, with 
Frank Norris for rushing through his novels 
lost in a maelstrom of narrative cross-currents. 
The newer writers of the Coast are more 
convincing if only for the reasons that they 
are more familiar with their material and 
more humble in spirit, and this despite the 
dictum of Mr. Howard Mumford Jones in 
the Virginia Quarterly Review (April, 1930) 
that “aside from the sardonic verses of Robin- 
son Jeffers and the denunciations of Upton 
Sinclair, no new voice reaches us from the 
Pacific Coast”. 
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San Francisco has always been enamoured 
of its past. The city that survived the fire 
suffers from illusions of a past grandeur. 
Consequently there are two classes in the 
literati of present-day San Francisco: those 
who bask complacently in the elderly tradi- 
tion and quarrel endlessly over debatable 
points in the bibliography of Bret Harte and 
kindred questions of equal importance and 
the younger writers who refuse to take the 
old guard seriously. 

The influence of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and particularly the individual influ- 
ence of such men as Ben Lehrman, T. K. 
Whipple, Leonard Bacon, and Alexander 
Kaun, has been noticeable. But, of an earlier 
period, the work of Witter Bynner was of 
even more importance. Prior to the time that 
Mr. Bynner signed the Debs Protest and 
brought down upon his head the denuncia- 
tion of such a “civilized” San Francisco in- 
stitution as the Bohemian Club, he had fos- 
tered an interesting group of artists. Of these 
Eda Lou Walton, Genevieve Taggard, Hilde- 
garde Flanner, Hazel Havermale, David 
Greenhood, Frank Wilcox, Clarkson Crane 
and Frederick Faust are well known today. 
Mr. Faust, who survives in the metamor- 
phosis of “Max Brand” writer of detective 
yarns, wrote brilliant verse in his collegiate 
days and would return to Berkeley after a 
night in San Francisco in time to write as- 
tonishing examination papers in rhymed 
couplets. His early volume, The Village 
Street and Other Poems, contains some fine 
lyrics. 

Of this group, so far as San Francisco is 
concerned, the work of Clarkson Crane is 
outstanding. In The Western Shore he has 
written the best picture of college life that 
has appeared in contemporary fiction. It is 
episodic in form but astonishingly mature 
for a first novel. Mr. Crane has a fine feeling 
for “the western shore” and writes excellent 
prose. His second novel, Lotus, is laid in the 
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Bay District. It is an unforgettable evocation 
of San Francisco: every light and shadow and 
shape of the place is reflected in its pages. It 
suggests, rather remotely, Tityrus seeking 
that “youth for whom twelve days each year 
nine altars smoke”. Denied publication be- 
cause it repeated a theme of homosexuality 
suggested in The Western Shore, Lotus 
should be reissued today. (It has only been 
privately published.) Mr. Crane has written 
a new novel, People in the Sun, which again 
records San Francisco with matchless fidelity. 

Mr. Oscar Lewis, founder of The Westgate 
Press in San Francisco, which has issued 
manuscripts by Lewis Mumford, Thomas 
Beer and Frank Norris, has done a scholarly 
piece of research in Lafcadio Hearn and His 
Biographers. Mr. Lewis is under contract to 
write a history of San Francisco and is at 
present completing his history of the build- 
ing of the Trans-Continental Railroad. This 
volume revolves around the life histories of 
such men as Mark Hopkins, Leland Stan- 
ford, Charley Crocker and C. P. Huntington. 
It should be an important contribution to 
western historical writing. Fremont Older, 
dean of San Francisco journalists, in 1926 
published the first volume of his memoirs, 
My Own Story. He has followed this up with 
an interesting pamphlet: The Romance of 
San Francisco Journalism. These volumes 
should be supplemented by more complete 
and more closely documented volumes. Mr. 
Older’s experience has been unrivalled and 
his knowledge of the deeper forces in Amer- 
ican life exceptional. George West, of Sausa- 
lito, has a volume of essays coming out this 
year about California of which “The Success 
Boys at Stanford” and “Hearst: A Psycho- 
logical Note”, recent articles in The Ameri- 
can Mercury, form chapters. Other writers in 
Sausalito are Miriam Allen de Ford, jour- 
nalist, and Frederick O’Brien. Temporarily 
absent from San Francisco are such figures 
as George Douglas and Idwal Jones. Several 
years ago Mr. Jones wrote a series of articles 
about old San Francisco for The American 


Mercury that should be reissued in book form 
today. His first novel, The Splendid Shilling, 
is an interesting picture of early California. 
Mr. Jones promises to return to California 
and write a novel about the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, a novel in which he threatens to “throw 
all of California, including the Chinamen”. 

San Francisco, home of so many famous 
magazines in times past, is today without a 
first-rate publication. Sunset has become a 
house-and-garden periodical while The Over- 
land Monthly becomes more ridiculous with 
every issue. The eccentric little magazine 
published in San Francisco during 1924 by 
Mr. Lloyd S. Thompson, “gently, brother’, 
with contributions by James Rorty, Gene- 
vieve Taggard, Hal Saunders White, Maurice 
Browne, Miriam Allen de Ford, and Oscar 
Lewis, threatened to break the calm of San 
Francisco. It contained Mike Gold’s “O Cali- 
fornians! O Ladies and Gentlemen!”, a lusty 
debunking of the idols in California litera- 
ture. Today the only magazines of conse- 
quence in San Francisco are The Argonaut, 
which under the editorship of Mr. Morphy 
and with contributions by David Greenhood 
and Kenneth Rexworth, has taken a new 
lease on life; The San Franciscan edited by 
Mr. Joseph Dyer; and Hesperian, a quarterly, 
edited by Mr. James Hart. A verse magazine, 
The Wanderer, edited by Ethel Turner, has 
suspended publication, 

Mr. Charles Caldwell Dobie continues to 
act as a conservative interpreter of San Fran- 
cisco. His new novel Slow Music completes 
his cycle of San Francisco stories. Virginia 
Hersch, who recently published a fictionized 
life of El Greco, Bird of God, has a new 
novel, Woman Under Glass. A San Francisco 
journalist, Mr. Fritjoff Michelson, in collabo- 
ration with Leon Byrne, has published an 
interesting travel-adventure yarn in Ocean 
Parade, Kathryn Hulme, a frequent con- 
tributor to The San Franciscan, is the author 
of Arab Interlude. Miss Hulme is at present 
living in Los Angeles and is completing a 
novel. Her stories of San Francisco have ap- 
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peared in Outsiders and transition. The 
poetry of Marie de L. Welch has been widely 
published in national and international jour- 
nals during the last few years. Miss Welch 
was formerly associated with David Warren 
Ryder, the well-known San Francisco jour- 
nalist, as co-editor of the San Francisco Re- 
view. Elsa Gidlow is the author of On a 
Grey Thread, a volume of verse; she has con- 
tributed poems and stories to the reviews. She 
was formerly on the staff of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine and was also identified with Mr. Ryder 
in the Review. Ruby Boardman has recently 
published a volume of verse called Poems. 
She belongs to the colony of expatriates in 
France, as does Mr. Lincoln Fitzell. Helen 
Hoyt, whose verse is well known, now lives 
in St. Helena, California. 

The minor poets of San Francisco are quite 
without number. Flora J. Arnstein has pub- 
lished a volume of verse, A Legacy of Hours, 
printed by the distinguished Grabhorn Press. 
John Galen Howard, director of the School 
of architecture at the University of California, 
has written in blank verse the life and ideals 
of sculptors in Pheidias. Frederick Mortimer 
Clapp of Berkeley has published several vol- 
umes of verse. The Cloister Press has pub- 
lished several volumes of verse, including 
Three Cycles, by Marie Louise Raisch and 
Water and Wine, by Sister Mary Edwin of 
Oakland. There is really no limit to the num- 
ber of such volumes. One of the most prom- 
ising writers of the Bay District is Roberta 
Holloway. She writes excellent verse. I quote 
an unpublished sonnet, “Consolation for 
Early September”: 


Through the deep blood and through the hid- 
den tissue 

The seasons pass that tire the steadfast sun, 

While thin and frequent afternoons reissue 

The brittle gold of summer in new coin. 

And passive ground requires a bitter toll 

For the late dew whereby the rose was fresh, 

And the high tyrannous moon will not control 

Its pull upon the faint imperilled flesh. 

Then let the fever of the soul remint 
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The cooling blood to an excess of worth, 

And the wide air receive the brief imprint 

Of a body upright on the crusted earth, 

Whose white limbs dance, the way the wind 
has gone, 

Against the rhythm of time a rhythm of bone. 


A representative collection of California verse 
may be found in Continent’s End, edited by 
George Sterling, James Rorty and Genevieve 
Taggard, and published by the Book Club of 
California, in 1925. 


Ill 


Recent Stanford graduates complain bit- 
terly of the sad neglect into which letters 
have been cast at Palo Alto. They say that 
despite the presence of Albert Guerard, the 
intellectual life of Dr. Hoover’s institute is 
not all that one might anticipate. However, 
of late Palo Alto has come to life. I attribute 
this largely to the presence of Mr. Yvor Win- 
ters. Mr. Winters published an extremely in- 
teresting mimeographed magazine at Palo 
Alto for some time called The Gyroscope. It 
published some excellent stories, including 
work by a young Stanford undergraduate, 
Achilles Holt, of fine promise, and a remark- 
able story by Caroline Gordon, “The Long 
Day”, which Scribner's republished last 
August. Janet Lewis, wife of Yvor Winters, 
has written stories and verse for the reviews. 
She has also published a volume of verse, 
The Wheel in Midsummer. A young Stan- 
ford graduate, Mr. Howard Baker of Whit- 
tier, California, who is now living in Paris, 
has published excellent verse in The Gyro- 
scope. 1 quote some lines from the poetic 
sequence, “City of the San Joaquin,” that 
appeared in The American Caravan (1928): 


In the center of the Great Valley, 
Where the live-oaks, black 

In the glare of the sun, 

Loomed out of the sea of crisp grass, 
And the click-click of cicadas 
Clashed the white radiance .. . 
But where at dawn 

Rose light gathered as in a bowl, 
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And at evening the Valley 

Filled with shadow, leaving 

The rim in a crimson flare . . 
There they came and built the City. 


They built it of the sun-baked adobe 

And with the logs of the sun-purged live-oak. 
Straggling wagon trains came there, 

And worn families pushed out 

To wrest farms from the desert. 

In the winter when the mists came 

They bought whiskey and quinine in the city. 
They waited for the sun; 

Then the people became worshippers 

Of the Sun and the sun-filled Valley. 


At Stanford, too, is a young Japanese poet, 
Bunichi Nagawa. The Half Moon Press, at 
Palo Alto, has recently issued his first volume 
of verse, Hidden Flame, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Winters. As Mr. Winters notes, 
Nagawa is really a bilingual poet, although 
he is more in the English tradition than Yone 
Noguchi, whose From the Eastern Sea and 
Selected Poems were published some years 
ago. Noguchi was associated with Joaquin 
Miller in California for several years. I quote 
“I Shall Not Rise Again” from the winter 
issue of Hesperian which is fairly representa- 
tive of Mr. Nagawa’s work: 


The sun is drowned upon the shapeless waste 

Of noon; and as tears drowned upon the quiet 

Rise of emotion, I lie face downward in 

The grass; I lie spread on the grass, and feel 

Thick earth beneath the weight of my body, 
and though I 

From whom laughter is gone, know that I am 
no more 

Than a heap of shadowy mass fallen hard, 

I gather my slow grief into wine of wordless 

Tenderness, press it firmly against the earth, 

Nay, I press my soul that will not rest nor stir, 

Measure it against the vast muteness of what I 
am not; 

I shall not rise again till my weariness 

Is fully damp and is lost within the flow 

Of my blood; flow of my blood banked by a 
steadier 

Weariness that shall be timeless and undis- 
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Another interesting Japanese writer in Cali- 
fornia is Ken Nakazawa, Professor of Orien- 
tal Art and Philosophy at the University of 
Southern California. Mr. Nakazawa’s Weav- 
er of the Frost is a delightful collection of 
Japanese fairy stories. His work has appeared 
frequently in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Not far from Los Gatos, on a hillside over- 
looking the Santa Clara Valley, live Colonel 
Erskine Scott Wood and his wife, Sara Bard 
Field. Callers who brave the steep climb to 
“The Cats” leave with the glowing convic- 
tion that there, if at all, is a bit of California 
that is forever civilized. 


IV 


There are really only two art colonies in 
California: one at Carmel and the other in 
San Quentin Prison. 

Carmel is famous today, not primarily be- 
cause it is an “art colony” but because it is 
the home of Robinson Jeffers. Whatever one 
may think of Mr. Jeffers’s poetry, or the cha- 
otic commentary on his work, it is quite 
obvious that he towers above all of his Cali- 
fornia predecessors. The intensity of his feel- 
ing for the Carmel shore-line does not require 
emphasis. Mr. Herbert Klein, a Los Angeles 
newspaperman, has completed a scholarly 
analysis of the prosody of Jeffers, which will 
be published soon in a limited edition by the 
western publisher, Jake Zeitlin. Richard Mas- 
ten, of Carmel, has written a graceful story 
in Saint Udo. It is, unfortunately, little more 
than another contribution to the “beautiful” 
school of Thornton Wilder. A much sturdier 
plant is the Amarilis of Christine Turner 
Curtis. This story, slight as it is, is perhaps 
the best picture of Carmel that has appeared 
in recent years. There are several volumes of 
“exquisite” verse published annually in Car- 
mel of which the least said the more chari- 
table. 

The other art colony is located within the 
walls of San Quentin Prison. It is a more 
typically California colony than that of Car- 
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mel. The San Quentin School of California 
fiction owes a great deal to Mr. Sidney Her- 
schel Small of San Rafael. Mr. Small started 
a class in writing at San Quentin several 
years ago. The progress of his pupils acquired 
such notoriety that the Board of Prison Di- 
rectors persuaded him to discontinue the 
class. Mr. Small is, en passant, the author of 
a trilogy of novels on the Spanish period in 
California of which Sword and Candle and 
The Splendid Californians are the first two 
volumes. Two of his pupils, Robert Joyce 
Tasker and Ernest Booth, have won consid- 
erable fame. Booth is a sensationalist but 
Tasker seems to possess genuine promise. His 
Grimhaven is a substantial document. The 
Bulletin, a magazine published within the 
prison walls, is more readable than the aver- 
age California periodical. Tasker has recent- 
ly been paroled. But Tom Mooney is still in 
San Quentin and so long as he remains there 
one cannot write of purely “literary” matters 
without a sense of shame. 


V 


In Los Angeles there are two classes of 
writers: those who are connected with the 
motion-picture industry and those who are 
not. Of the early group of writers for motion 
pictures, prior to the advent of the talkies 
which precipitated a horde of New York 
playwrights, several interesting figures have 
attained national fame. Of these Anita Loos 
is foremost. Miss Loos is capable of writing 
superb nonsense, but, unfortunately, she de- 
votes herself almost exclusively to the screen. 
Lorna Moon was another of these early writ- 
ers for the screen. She retired from scenario 
work several years ago and wrote Dark Star, 
a novel that enjoyed an excellent sale. I visited 
her a short time before her death. She was 
propped up in a bed, the soft yellow and 
green of its coverings being adroitly selected 
to match the foliage on the hillside around 
her Hollywood home. Witty, droll, sophis- 
ticated, it seemed miraculous that so frail a 
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body could house such a swift and roving 
mind. She outlined the novel on which she 
was working: a story of two lovers who met 
in a tuberculosis sanatorium near Los An- 
geles. It was an impudent, tragi-comic tale. 
Her bons mots are still quoted along Holly- 
wood Boulevard and in the studios. Another 
writer of this group is Mr. Edwin Justus 
Mayer, whose plays The Firebrand and Chil- 
dren of the Darkness have been deservedly 
successful. His autobiography, A Preface to 
Life, contains a startling chapter on Holly- 
wood. 

Since the talkies, an imposing list of novel- 
ists and playwrights have been summoned 
to Hollywood. Sidney Howard, Louis Brom- 
field, Stephen Vincent Benét, Joseph March, 
Martin Flavin, Owen Davis, Herman Man- 
kiewicz, Ernest Pascal, S. N. Behrman, Ben 
Hecht, Maxwell Anderson, Laurence Stall- 
ings, Jim Tully, George Abbott, Charles Mac- 
Arthur, Sam Ornitz, John Bright, Wallace 
Smith, and Helen Grace Carlisle, are but a 
few of the writers who have worked in Hol- 
lywood within the last few years. Many of 
them now live in Hollywood. As a winter 
resort Hollywood has grown in popularity. 
Last winter in the Hollywood home of Samp- 
son Rafaelson, the playwright, I saw W. E. 
Woodward, Joseph Wood Krutch, Lynn 
Riggs, George O’Neil and Lewis Browne. 
Don Marquis is now a resident, as are W. R. 
Burnett and Wallace Smith. Mr. Bromfield 
writes that “frost-bitten Italy, shivering Sicily, 
and the poor mistral-burnt Riviera, trying so 
hard to look tropical, are sickly beside South- 
ern California”. Hamlin Garland, now a resi- 
dent, speaks of the western shore as “the for- 
tunate coast”. Dorothy Cottrell is another 
resident. All of these recently imported writ- 
ers are not, however, so enthusiastic about 
Southern California. Mr. John V. A. Weaver 


writes in this vein: 


Beside your sea of meaningless, bright blue, 
Girdled with smug, pretentious, painted peaks, 
You sprawl, while the insipid sunshine leaks 

Through the high-fogged complacency of you. 
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Expatriate Iowans hourly celebrate 
Your sawdust oranges, your paper roses, 
Your subdivided sands, your cultural poses, 
And breed the spawn that thrives when morons 
mate. 


Hail to your grinning insincerity! 
Hail to the emptiness of your women’s eyes! 
Hail to your million frantic, antic lies! 


Hail to your Weather, Hail!—Oh, God to be 


Waist-deep in slush, penniless, ague-cold 

But Eastern-circumstanced—and Eastern-souled! 
But I am given the sharpest gripe 

By Movie-Chat writers and curried tripe. 


This can be cured up by a shot 
Of Brisbane, followed by something hot. 


The field of motion-picture criticism has 
brought two interesting publications to Los 
Angeles. The first of these to arrive was The 
Film Spectator, edited by Mr. Welford 
Beaton. And now Mr. Charles Lapworth, 
formerly editor of the London Daily Herald, 
has come to Hollywood to edit Film Quar- 
terly. Mr. Lapworth lived in Los Angeles 
several years ago when he edited the Los 
Angeles Graphic. In the files of this interest- 
ing weekly, which survives today as Saturday 
Night, one can find drawings by Norman 
Bel Geddes, cartoons by Will Dyson, book 
reviews by Bruce Bliven, and stories and 
articles by Walter Vodges. Mr. Vodges is 
the author of a novel, A Great Man, about 
the gold-rush era. 

A number of Los Angeles newspapermen 
have recently published novels. There is Don 
Ryan, formerly of the Los Angeles Record, 
author of Angel’s Flight and A Roman Holi- 
day, and Gilmore Millen, of the Herald, 
who has scored heavily with Sweet Man. Car- 
roll and Garrett Graham have written of 
Hollywood, after the manner of press agents, 
in Queer People. Pauline Stiles has a novel 
devoted to Hollywood Bowl, The Mote and 
the Beam. Dorothy Hertzog, who writes 
about the motion-picture queens for the 
Hearst publications, has published a novel. 
Such work is of slight importance but it does 
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dispel the legend that Los Angeles is popu- 
lated entirely by “expatriate lowans”. 

Of the younger writers, Louis Adamic of 
San Pedro easily heads the list. He has done 
an excellent translation of Ivan Cankar’s Yer- 
ney's Justice for the Vanguard Press. Some 
of his short stories such as “Superman” which 
appeared in The American Mercury, and 
“Philippine Interlude” in Plain Talk, have 
won high praise. Several years ago he pub- 
lished a study of Robinson Jeffers. (In the 
Chapbook Series published by the University 
of Washington.) The Viking Press will soon 
publish his study of the radical movement, 
Dynamite. It is a dramatic, extremely pene- 
trating, study of the use of violence in labor 
agitation. Owen Francis, whose short stories 
have appeared in The American Mercury, 
Plain Talk and Scribner's, gives promise of 
fine work. Roy Milton Iliff has published a 
first novel, Jn the Red, which has been favor- 
ably reviewed. Liveright is publishing two 
novels by Los Angeles writers: Charles Gray 
and Harry Carlisle. Arthur Hanko, of the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, has published 
some interesting work in The American 
Mercury. 

Los Angeles has sheltered a flock of writ- 
ers who have lived there for a time and then 
moved to more congenial surroundings. It 
would be an impossible task to catalogue 
these transients. Meridel Le Sueur, for in- 
stance, lived in Los Angeles for about five 
years and in Sacramento for a time. She has 
written several remarkable short stories, nota- 
bly “Laundress” which appeared in The 
American Mercury, and “Annunciation” in 
the new quarterly, U. S. A., edited by Harold 
Mason in Philadelphia. These stories, with 
such occasional manuscripts as “Evening in 
a Lumber Town” and “Holiday” from The 
New Masses and Pagany, have been im- 
pressive. A new Los Angeles publishing house 
will bring out several of her stories of Cali- 
fornia in special editions, while a novel, The 
Strangers, will be published soon in the East. 
Mr. Whit Burnett, a former California jour- 
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nalist, has published some fine work. He is 
now a correspondent in the Balkans and a 
leading member of the transition group. 

Previously I have mentioned Hildegarde 
Flanner. James Rorty has referred to her as 
“one of the most interesting woman poets in 
America”. Her latest volume of verse, Time’s 
Profile, was one of the most distinguished 
volumes of poetry published last year. Mil- 
dred Bowers, of San Diego, published a vol- 
ume of verse which was included in the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets. Mr. Leroy MacLeod, 
of Los Angeles, has published a volume of 
verse, Driven, and a new novel, Three 
Steeples. 

To this brief list of the younger writers 
might be added the following names: 
Stephen French Whitman, who twenty fears 
ago with his novel Predestined set a new 
model for American fiction; Henry Chester 
Tracy, a scholarly thinker who lives in Holly- 
wood, and whose books English as Experi- 
ence, Scientific Humanism, Towards the 
Open, and The Shadow Eros, and his recent 
American Naturists, have won the warmest 
praise by such writers as Zona Gale, Julian 
Huxley and Mary Austin; J. William Lloyd, 
patriarch, friend of Havelock Ellis, Edward 
Carpenter and Horace Traubel, who lives in 
the “Swallow’s Nest” near Roscoe, and whose 
latest collection of essays, Eneres, has an in- 
troduction by Havelock Ellis; Duncan Aik- 
man, whose Calamity Jane still puzzles the 
collectors and professors of Western Ameri- 
cana, now West Coast correspondent for the 
Baltimore Sun; H. Wildon Carr, outstanding 


authority on the philosophies of Croce and 
Bergson, professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Wilson Fol- 
lett; Sadakichi Hartmann, who lives at Beau- 
mont, and publishes mystical pamphlets; Will 
Levington Comfort, another mystic; Ernest 
R. Trattner; Gordon Ray Young; Upton 
Sinclair; John Hodgdon Bradley; and Paul 
Jordan Smith. One might also add such fine 
individual performances as These Are My 
Jewels by Miss L. B. Campbell. This ironic 
story, written by a professor in the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and Weeds, 
a novel by Edith Summers Kelley, are dis- 
tinguished first novels. Mrs. Kelley’s poetry 
is now being published widely in the maga- 
zines. Lanier Bartlett, co-author of Adios! 
has recently edited Major Horace Bell’s rem- 
iniscences On the Old West Coast. 


VI 


An article about California writing at the 
present time must necessarily be discursive 
and full of tentative lists, rather than definite 
conclusions. The scene is confused by ex- 
traneous traditions and influences which can- 
not be ignored since they may become sig- 
nificant. The work of the younger writers 
that I have stressed is a slight beginning, but, 
with diligent cultivation, it may yet eliminate 
the spurious associations attached to Cali- 
fornia letters. All that one can honestly write 
at this time is that the scene is not as over- 
run with local poetesses and orators as it was 
a decade ago. 























































































































































mMonc other personal shortcomings (a 
list of which will be furnished on 
application to any one of my host 

of friends) I seem to have been endowed 
at birth by a Bad, Bad Fairy with a paucity 
of visual imagination which amounts prac- 
tically to a squint. The delicate surface 
of my mind’s eye, so well compared to the 
film of a camera in the vivid phraseology of 
our school-teachers, must have stopped re- 
cording images when I was fifteen years old, 
for I have about eight exposures with which 
to work in conjuring up scenes in my mind 
for the stories I read. I seem to be quite un- 
able to evolve any new pictures for myself. 

To those who go about picturing new 
scenes in their imagination for every novel 
they read, this may sound a little incredible. 
I do not expect to gain any admirers through 
such a confession of weakness. I want only 
to give some idea of the handicap I have had 
to fight in my plucky struggle to acquaint 
myself with the best in the world’s literature, 
and perhaps explain why I have more or less 
given the whole thing up and devoted myself 
to the reading of gentlemen’s essays and the 
daily newspapers. 

This limitation of mine might not be so 
cramping in its effect if the few visual im- 
ages which I have were not confined almost 
exclusively to street scenes in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, the fortunate city which gave me 
birth and fostered me until I was seventeen. 
Now Worcester, Massachusetts, is a splen- 
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by Robert Benchley 





did city, with an excellent school system and 
a wide range of manufacturing interests, but 
it is not the ideal locale for the Chanson de 
Roland or the adventures of Ivanhoe. It does 
not have quite the bucolic atmosphere essen- 
tial to a complete feeling for the Wessex of 
Hardy, and, elm-shaded and pleasant though 
many of its streets are, it is not likely that 
Hugo had any such place in mind when he 
wrote Les Misérables. However, regardless 
of what Hugo had in mind, J have Front 
Street, Worcester, in mind when I read it. 

Probably the most perverted of my im- 
aginary localities is the one in which I have, 
for all time, placed the rise and fall of the 
Roman Empire. During that period of my 
youth when I was first writing tiny English 
words over the lines of Latin in a small vol- 
ume called Gates to Caesar, and was looking 
up the Furniss notes in the back of Shake- 
speare’s historical drama of a somewhat sim- 
ilar name, I was spending my romping hours 
with a noisy group of young people who 
gathered in the driveway and under the 
porte-cochére of a white house at the corner 
of May and Woodland Streets. (I might add 
that the little lady who lived in the white 
house later grew so accustomed to having 
me around that she finally married me, 
which may account for my preoccupation 
with this particular mise en scéne). 

It is here, in the middle of this driveway, 
that I pictured every scene of Roman life, 
even to the feasts of Lucullus, which, so far 
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as I know, were really held indoors. Caesar 
was murdered under the porte-cochére and 
Antony made his speech standing on the 
fence post at the end of the driveway, with 
the mob of Romans tossing high their sweaty 
caps in air in such numbers that they ex- 
tended ’way over across the street to the front 
lawn of the Congregational Church parson- 
age. And, in spite of my reason telling me 
that the subsequent military action must sure- 
ly have taken place some distance from the 
Forum, I am unable to whip my imagination 
into anything less parochial than to picture 
Brutus’s tent as being pitched on the other 
corner of the parsonage lawn, easily visible 
to those wives and sweethearts who stayed 
at home in the shade of Romulus and Remus 
by the porte-cochére. Even the phrase “Cae- 
sar’s wife”, which one hears so much nowa- 
days (usually in a misquotation) brings to 
my mind the corner of May and Woodland 
Streets in Worcester, and whenever I hear 
it I wonder what ever became of Dr. Scott, 
the Congregational parson. 

Once in a while I do shift the Roman 
scene to the map of Italy as it used to be in 
the Rand, McNally text-book which was fur- 
nished free by the lavish School Board. I am 
willing to concede that the invading hordes 
of Goths and Visigoths could not have come 
very impressively over the back fence at No. 
30 May Street; so, by a terrific wrench of the 
imagination, I lift myself bodily into the air 
above the old map of the Italian Boot as I 
remember it (which is probably not accu- 
rately) and look down on them charging 
out from the cockroach chain of Alps in a 
sort of impersonal array of pin-heads. This 
far I will go in admitting that Rome was not 
located at the corner of May and Woodland 
Streets, but it is only in the emergency of 
extensive military operations involving the 
Alps. When I return to Maurice Baring’s 
Diminutive Dramas and the dinner parties 
of Calpurnia and Lucullus, I am back again 
under the porte-cochére, for there, and there 
alone, lies the grandeur that was Rome. 
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For my Dickens settings I am transported 
on the one lame wing of my imagination 
perhaps two blocks from Rome, to the foot 
of Shepard Street hill. Here it was that I 
myself lived at such times as I was not hang- 
ing around the white house at the corner of 
May and Woodland. Practically every tale 
out of Dickens takes place, in my mind’s eye, 
on the second floor of this house, although 
it in no possible way resembles even a tyro’s 
idea of London in the thirties and forties. 
Our “sitting-room” could not, by the stretch 
of any imagination except mine, be associated 
with Scrooge’s office, nor could the bay win- 
dow ever have served as deskroom for Bob 
Cratchit. But so long as I hear A Christmas 
Carol read aloud (which looks as if it might 
go on now for some years), it is in these un- 
believable surroundings that I am forced to 
place my friends. 

The fact that I have seen London offices 
which would be better, and London dwell- 
ings which would be more appropriate, as 
settings for my Dickens, cannot alter the im- 
perishable conviction in the camera obscura 
of my mind that Bob Cratchit and Barnaby 
Rudge and David Copperfield all made their 
exits and their entrances by the door at the 
left of the stairway and delivered all their 
speeches in front of the fireplace in the “sit- 
ting-room” of this house at No. 3 Shepard 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

For some reason, probably because A 
Tale of Two Cities is not real Dickens, I 
have yielded enough to place the execution 
of Sydney Carton on the Worcester Com- 
mon, directly back of the City Hall. I can 
account for this vagary only by recalling a 
bronze plate in this vicinity which announces 
that, on this spot, on such and such a date 
(you know) the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was read to the assembled citizens of 
Worcester. I must have somehow confused 
the War of the American Revolution with 
the French Revolution (a quite natural mis- 
take in a mind so informally thrown together 
as mine) and taken it for granted that the 
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guillotine stood on the site now occupied by 
the equestrian statue of General Devens. 

You must not think, however, that the 
neighborhood of No. 3 Shepard Street is 
limited to Dickens lore. Between Nos. 3 and 
5 there was what is known as a “side yard”. 
It was perhaps as big as a small miniature 
golf course, but it served as a screaming and 
chasing ground for such children as were not 
at the moment screaming and chasing up in 
the May Street driveway. This territory rep- 
resents, to my mind, the Solid South. In it 
are included acres and acres of cotton fields 
and miles and miles of levees. On the tar 
walk which led to the clothes reel in the 
back yard, Simon Legree whipped Uncle 
Tom into admitting that, belong his body to 
whom it might, his soul belonged to God. 
Eliza, in her heroic flight, had only to run 
from the clothes reel to the extension of the 
tar walk which led to the cellar bulkhead, 
and she was safe in Canada. And even Stone- 
wall Jackson, pausing in his march from 
Frederick( or was it to Frederick?) to make 
his gallant gesture in the direction of the Old 
Gray Head, found himself and his troops 
directly under the bay-window from which 
Bob Cratchit, had he cared to look on a cool 
September morn, could have witnessed the 
whole inspiring incident and might even 
have given Barbara Frietchie an encouraging 
pat on the back and said, “ Atta girl!” 

I can offer no possible explanation of why, 
within exactly these same precincts, Werther 
wrestled with his sorrows. Perhaps no expla- 
nation is needed. 

Side yards seem to figure prominently in 
this stunted imagination of mine. My aunt, 
having come into closer contact with the 
manufacturing interests of Worcester than 
my mother, had a larger side yard on her 
Woodland Street property. It was so large 
that it had no fence around it, although a 
horse named (for a reason which I have 
never before thought to question) Drex was 
often turned out to graze in it. Drex must 
have been a particularly trustworthy horse, 
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for Woodland Street was far from being a 
rural thoroughfare, and escape would have 
been but a matter of a fairly quick bound 
for him. However that may be, this side yard 
of my aunt’s became, almost before I was 
able to read, the scene of every story con- 
nected with the West (or Australia). Begin- 
ning quite logically with Black Beauty, | 
placed—and still place—every scene of round- 
ups, Indian massacres, Santa Fé trailing and 
even Yukon exploration, right in this side 
yard of my Aunt Mary Elizabeth’s. I do not 
even remember what her house was like (ex- 
cept that in her kitchen I was taught how to 
tell time by the consecutive positions taken 
up by the hands of the clock), for she moved 
from there before I was six years old. But 
her side yard is still with me and will be so 
long as I read tales of the Wild West and of 
Man’s struggle to tame the elements. The 
fact that, directly across from it, was one of 
those white houses with a porch and a small 
tower (in which the sewing-room was lo- 
cated) so popular in New England in the 
nineties, does not seem to cramp my vision 
in its stubborn attempt to make the vicinity 
into a replica of the Great Open Spaces. To 
me it is the West, and the West had better 
accommodate itself to my whim. 

No amount of travelling or sightseeing 
can shift me from this visionary inertia. I 
have been in Venice, but the Venice of book- 
land is to me simply King Street flooded 
with water. Byron lived in his elaborate and 
complicated sin in a house at the corner of 
King and Shepard Streets, with gondolas 
plying their creaking way directly up King 
Street hill in defiance of all man-made laws 
of gravity. Clarissa Harlowe carried on her 
incessant correspondence sitting in a room 
overlooking the playground of the Wood- 
land Street School, a playground which was 
also the scene of Tom Sawyer’s evasions of 
Aunt Polly, Katherine Mansfield’s garden, 
Swinnerton’s Nocturne and Walpole’s For- 
titude. | might say, in weak extenuation of 


this unaccountable hodge-podge, that the 
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playground did have a high board fence 
which separated it from the fairly impressive 
grounds of an estate belonging to the man 
who owned the first automobile ever seen in 
Worcester (a little thing of his own inven- 
tion). I don’t know just what this explains, 
but somehow it all seems very logical to me. 

The question now arises, in those circles 
in which any interest at all is evinced, what 
am I to do about all this? What is the sense 
in going on reading, if everything is to take 
place in the South End of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts? I have tried travel and I have tried 


osteopathy. I have deliberately said to myself, 
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when I find that I am sending Proust walking 
up and down Woodland Street with Alber- 
tine: “Come, come, man! This is not Nor- 
mandy!” But always I go back in my mind’s 
eye to a district as parochial as Yorkville or 
Chelsea, from which there is no escape. 

My solution at one time was to stick to the 
daily papers. I caught myself, however, plac- 
ing Moscow on the Common back of the 
Worcester City Hall and locating Galveston 
as a black spot on a red state on a Rand, Mc- 
Nally map. Perhaps I had just better give up 
reading entirely. But then what else is there 
to do? 

















FORD MADOX FORD— 
A NEGLECTED CONTEMPORARY 


by Granville Hicks 


T wouLp not, I imagine, please Mr. Ford 
to be called neglected. He has written 
more than sixty books, and he has seen 

the Shelleys of the last half-century very plain 
indeed. When he was in his twenties he was 
called the most perfect stylist in the English 
language; Joseph Conrad sought him as a 
collaborator; and, more recently, his war 
tetralogy has led to his being compared with 
Proust. He has not, obviously, been neglected 
in any ordinary sense. This is not a tale of 
a lonely genius, left to starve in the conven- 
tional garret, bequeathing to the world a 
slender manuscript of exquisite verse or a 
few pages of miraculous prose. It is a much 
more puzzling story, the story of a man who 
has been in the thick of every literary fray 
and yet is ignored by the literary historians, a 
man whose individual books have, as they 
appeared, been greeted as unusual achieve- 
ments but whose work as a whole has made 
little impression on the contemporary mind. 
In several rather detailed studies of modern 
literature his name is not even mentioned, 
and no one, so far as I know, has ever made 
an effort to estimate his importance. Every- 
one knows he exists—it would be rather hard, 
all things considered, to ignore the fact—but 
there are few people who could accurately 
tell you what he has done. 

Ford was born in 1873. His was a pre- 

Raphaelite boyhood. In the home of his 
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grandfather, Ford Madox Brown, he looked 
upon Holman Hunt, Edward Burne-Jones, 
William Morris, and the Rossettis, one of 
whom, William, was his uncle. Ford’s father, 
South German by birth and a Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from Gottingen, was music critic for 
The Times; he was an ardent Wagnerian, an 
admirer of Schopenhauer, and a foe to Prus- 
sianism. Young Hueffer—the surname was 
changed to Ford after the war—grew up in 
the literal shadow of late Victorian genius, 
and his first words must have been spoken 
shrilly in order to be audible above the argu- 
mentative rumblings of poets and painters. 
Pre-Raphaelism furnished Ford with sub- 
jects for two biographies, a critical mono- 
graph, and a book of reminiscences. More 
important, however, than any literary mate- 
rial that his early environment gave him was 
the stimulus that it must have provided. 
Whether such stimulus was altogether bene- 
ficial is a question. Constant contact with 
genius might inculcate in a youth a feeling 
that he must assert himself, that he must vin- 
dicate his right to associate with the great. 
A youth in such an environment might be- 
come arrogant and patronizing, might de- 
velop the familiar traits that compensate for 
a sense of inferiority. That such a develop- 
ment took place in Ford cannot be demon- 
strated but it may be suspected. What is sure 
is that some stimulus or other led him to 
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begin his literary career when he was in his 
teens. His Collected Poems contains verses 
written, he tells us, when he was fifteen and 
published in The Torch in 1891. It must have 
been at about the same time that he published 
his first book, for its appearance was made 
the excuse for dismissing him from the school 
he was attending. Other books followed; he 
had at least four to his credit when, at the 
age of twenty-two, he began to write his 
grandfather’s biography. His first volume of 
poems, Poems for Pictures, appeared in 1897. 

It appears, then, that Ford was what might 
be called an established writer, though he 
was only twenty-five, when Edward Garnett 
brought Joseph Conrad to Limpsfield. Gar- 
nett was always, Ford writes, bringing the 
“Great New” to see him. Conrad had only 
recently published his third novel; compared 
to Ford he was a mere beginner. In the 
course of the conversation Ford mentioned a 
bit of local history, and at their next meeting 
Conrad proposed that they collaborate in 
writing a novel around this affair. Conrad, 
conscious of the inadequacies of his English 
style, was seeking some master of the lan- 
guage with whom to work, and Henley, he 
said, had told him that Ford was incom- 
parably the best stylist extant. Ford, though 
by no means eager for such an undertaking, 
agreed, and Romance was begun. 

Romance was not published until five years 
later. Difficulties arose and the book was 
dropped. The collaborators began and fin- 
ished The Inheritors, which was published in 
igor, and then, in 1903, completed Romance. 
The only other fruit of their collaboration 
was The Nature of a Crime, published in 
the English Review in April, 1909, signed 
with the extraordinary pseudonym Baron 
Ignatz von Aschendorf, and reprinted after 
Conrad’s death in 1924. Some Reminiscences 
—the American title is 4 Personal Record— 
was written for the first issues of the English 
Review at Ford’s suggestion and was in part 
dictated to him. 

In his Joseph Conrad and in an appendix 
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to The Nature of a Crime Mr. Ford has 
fully recorded the details of this collaboration. 
He put himself, so he says, entirely at the 
service of Conrad, not only in the composi- 
tion of the books they wrote together but also 
in the development of the novels that Conrad 
was at the same time writing independently. 
That Conrad may well have profited by 
Ford’s assistance is not to be doubted, for 
Ford’s fluent and colloquial style has quali- 
ties that Conrad’s lacks. Their joint achieve- 
ments, however, are not altogether impressive. 
The Inheritors, a kind of political satire, is 
thin and almost unreadable. Romance, 
though more substantial and not without ex- 
cellent pages—both in the sections attributed 
to Conrad and in those allotted to Ford— 
certainly displays neither the characteristic 
Conradian virtues nor yet Ford’s more ad- 
mirable qualities. Though their theories of 
fiction were much the same, their tempera- 
ments were very different, and it is doubtful 
if either could have profited from a prolonga- 
tion of their alliance. 

After the appearance of Romance each 
man turned to the independent development 
of his talents. For Ford the next five years 
were chiefly spent in two enterprises, a trilogy 
of books on England and a trilogy of his- 
torical novels concerning Katherine Howard 
and Henry VIII. The Soul of London, The 
Heart of the Country, and The Spirit of the 
People—the three were published in the 
United States in one volume entitled England 
and the English—are impressionistic, even at 
times arbitrarily so, but they are pleasantly 
written and have an air of plausibility. The 
Fifth Queen, Privy Seal, and The Fifth 
Queen Crowned \ed Conrad to write to Gals- 
worthy, “The whole cycle is a noble concep- 
tion—the swan song of Historical Romance 
—and frankly I am glad to have heard it”. 

It was with a not unenviable reputation 
and after a varied career that Ford undertook, 
late in 1908, the publication of the English 
Review, the principal of his colleagues being 
Arthur Pearson Marwood, the original of the 
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Christopher Tietjens of the war tetralogy. 
The legend is that they founded the maga- 
zine because Thomas Hardy could not find 
a periodical that would publish his poem “A 
Sunday Morning Tragedy”. Certainly the 
poem may be found in the first issue, where 
it is the leading contribution and is followed 
by a story by Henry James, the first instal- 
ment of Some Reminiscences, the first in- 
stalment of Tono-Bungay, and stories and 
articles by Galsworthy, W. H. Hudson, and 
Count Tolstoy. Cunningham-Grahame, Ana- 
tole France, Norman Douglas, W. B. Yeats, 
Arnold Bennett, H. M. Tomlinson and Ezra 
Pound wrote for subsequent issues. Ford con- 
tributed a series of editorials, later published 
in a book called The Critical Attitude. 

Under the editorship of Ford and Mar- 
wood the English Review was perhaps as 
distinguished a periodical as twentieth-cen- 
tury England has seen. Ford’s connection 
with it was, however, brief, for Austin Har- 
rison became its editor in 1910. From 1910 to 
the outbreak of the war Ford’s career seems 
rather desultory. He was, it is true, writing 
and publishing many books. When Memories 
and Impressions appeared in 1911 he could 
observe that it was his thirty-seventh volume. 
But one has the feeling that he was gathering 
his forces for some more memorable exploit 
than any of the thirty-seven books could be 
said to represent. In 1913 he used a book on 
Henry James not only to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to that master but also to state 
his views of what the novel should be. In 
1914, as part of a tidying-up process, he pub- 
lished his Collected Poems. 

The truth is that Ford was meditating re- 
tirement from literature. As he tells the story 
in Thus to Revisit, various critics had an- 
nounced that he was dead, and he was will- 
ing to take their word for it. He had, 
however, one task to do. It had seemed to 
him that not until one was forty could one 
expect to write a novel of force and original- 
ity. He had tossed off sundry historical ro- 
mances, but they scarcely counted. Now that 
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the requisite terms of years had expired, he 
proposed to write his novel. His literary 
demise would, therefore, have to be postponed 
until he had finished The Good Soldier. 

The Good Soldier was not published until 
1915. It is one of some half-dozen books that 
the war cheated of due recognition. By the 
time it appeared Ford was engaged in non- 
literary activities far different from those 
agricultural endeavors that he had looked 
forward to when he planned his retirement. 
Trained in devotion to France by his grand- 
father and in hatred of Prussia by his father, 
he immediately threw himself into the war, 
giving to the country his services both as 
soldier and as propagandist. In the latter ca- 
pacity he wrote When Blood Is Their Argu- 
ment and Between St. Dennis and St. 
George. Men of more ardently pacifistic prin- 
ciples wrote, in those days, far more bellicose 
books, and it is idle to single out Mr. Ford 
for special condemnation. It may, however, 
be recorded that When Blood Is Their Argu- 
ment was widely distributed in the United 
States, and anyone familiar with our own 
1917-18 contributions to the discussion of war 
guilt will recognize it as a primary source of 
local opinion on Teutonic culture. 

The two pieces of propaganda, a volume 
of poetry, and Zeppelin Nights, written in 
collaboration with Violet Hunt, were the 
only violations between 1914 and 1921 of Mr. 
Ford’s vow of total abstinence. For that rea- 
son he felt justified, when he undertook to 
write a book on the literary scene, in calling 
it Thus to Revisit. It is, of Ford’s many 
books, the most amusing and the most irri- 
tating. Ostensibly a treatise on contemporary 
writers, it concerns itself primarily with one 
Ford Madox Ford. This Ford, we learn, has 
“the faculty of absolute indifference to my 
personal fate or the fate of my work”. He is 
often hailed as the greatest living critic, 
novelist, and poet. When he is attacked or 
slandered he merely shrugs his shoulders. 

It is, no doubt, Mr. Ford’s way of talking 
about himself that has prejudiced many of 
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his contemporaries against him, and it is 
quite possible that his tone in such writings 
is the partial cause of his being neglected: it 
is difficult to take seriously a man who so 
recklessly exposes himself to the charge of 
asininity. There must have been those who, 
when Thus to Revisit appeared, sincerely re- 
gretted, on Ford’s own behalf, that the pledge 
of retirement had not been kept. But if the 
vow had not been violated our literature 
would be considerably the poorer, for it is 
since 1921 that Ford has written his remark- 
able series of war novels. 

The development of the war tetralogy has 
been accompanied by a determined plunge 
into the troubled waters of contemporary 
literature. One of the ventures of this latest 
period was the Transatlantic Review, which 
gave Ford the opportunity to abandon him- 
self once more to what he regards as an 
inherited characteristic—“the hope of discov- 
ering new, beautiful talents”. Paul Valéry, 
Nathan Asch, E. E. Cummings, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, James Joyce, Glenway Wescott, Ger- 
trude Stein and Ezra Pound were among the 
contributors to this periodical during the year 
of its existence. An Englishman of partly 
German parentage, living in France and fre- 
quently visiting America, Ford has become a 
kind of international nursemaid to the arts 
in general. His attempts at national inter- 
pretation—A Mirror to France and New 
York Is Not America—may be regarded as 
by-products of this phase of his career. He 
has also turned again to the historical novel. 


There Ford stands, with, one trusts, con- 
siderable of a career before him, but certainly 
with enough behind him to warrant the at- 
tention of the critic. Perhaps it is because 
there is so much of a career behind Ford— 
so many books and in such a variety of 
forms—that critics have hesitated to try to 
define his position among his contemporaries. 
The task is not, however, so difficult as it 
appears; examination of his work soon shows 
that we may legitimately confine our at- 
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tention to his novels. Even in his non-fiction 
Ford is primarily the novelist and should be 
so judged. His books about France, England, 
and America have the merits of a novelist’s 
note-books: quickness and accuracy of ob- 
servation, an interest in the precise rendering 
of physical and mental qualities, a sense of 
the dramatic possibilities of situations that 
are only hastily and fragmentarily seen. His 
criticism also, though Ford lacks the patience 
to rear that structure of hypothesis and gen- 
eralization towards which the judicial critic 
aims, does show the sensitiveness and dis- 
crimination of a thoughtful novelist to whom 
no phase of his craft can be uninteresting. 

One might even, without extravagance, go 
on to say that Ford’s poetry discloses his 
talents as a master of prose fiction. He has 
said that the conventional forms of verse are 
either too easy or too difficult to be worth 
bothering with, and certainly his own experi- 
ments in these forms are little more than the 
exercises of a bright student. In vers libre his 
performances are more individual, but even 
here the level of intensity is usually low and 
the diction often careless. The imagery is 
fresh, but it is involved and leisurely; usually 
it could be transferred to a page of prose 
without the reader’s being conscious of any 
incongruity. Ford probably does not lack the 
qualities of imagination that are essential to 
poetry, but he has never made the effort to 
master poetic expression. The writing of verse 
seems to be for him a kind of recreation, 
whereas the writing of fiction is a matter of 
careful artistry. 

Ford has, in short, tried his hand at all 
sorts of things, and his brilliant resourceful- 
ness has always stood in the way of complete 
failure; but there is only one literary form 
that he has taken the trouble to master, and 
that is the novel. Only the novel has been 
sufficiently attractive to persuade him to sub- 
ject his facility to a thorough discipline, and, 
though his work in other fields is never dis- 
creditable, it is his novels alone that entitle 
him to serious consideration. Perhaps, indeed, 
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the best one can say is that in whatever he 
undertakes there are evidences of a first-rate 
talent for the novel. 

In examining the novels we come first upon 
the historical romances. Whether Ford’s dis- 
paragement of this type of fiction is purely 
ex post facto we cannot tell, but we are not 
likely to disagree with his judgment. The 
historical novel seldom permits the full ex- 
pression of a rich mind or a scrupulous tech- 
nique, and it may even be that some of the 
qualities we think of as necessary for the 
creation of first-rate fiction are for the his- 
torical novelist only handicaps. The historical 
novel should have a clear and fast-moving 
plot; it should contain plenty of incident; its 
characters should be boldly presented. In 
Ford’s “Henry VIII” series these qualities are 
not to be found. The author’s interest, on the 
contrary, is centered in the presentation of 
states of mind and the rendering of sequences 
that are largely psychological. Lacking the 
animation, the pageantry and the simplicity 
of the true romance, they derive their interest 
almost altogether from virtues not ordinarily 
discoverable in works of their kind. Conrad 
was not far wrong in calling the series the 
swan song of historical romance; the genre 
cannot flourish long in an atmosphere of so- 
phistication, analysis and artifice. What Ford 
was clearly working toward was the psycho- 
logical novel. Difficult as it is to accept his 
statement that, while waiting for the crucial 
fortieth year to arrive, he consciously devoted 
himself to the writing of divertissements, one 
cannot deny that his earlier work was, though 
not in any obvious way, a suitable prepara- 
tion for the tasks assigned to his maturity. 

On his fortieth birthday Ford began writ- 
ing The Good Soldier. The subject on which 
he chose to “extend himself” was one that, 
he says, had been hatching for a decade, and 
to this period of gestation the novel doubt- 
less owes both sureness of conception and 
strength of construction. The aim is to pre- 
sent a situation in the lives of five persons, 
and for method Ford selected one that, 
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though it had certain great advantages, of- 
fered towering obstacles. The narrator is one 
of the major participants in the story. During 
the several years in which the situation was 
developing he was completely ignorant of 
what was going on; and yet at the moment 
he tells the story he is, of course, aware of all 
the facts. Since he is conceived as a naive 
person, he could not be allowed to withhold 
facts for the sake of effect; and since he is 
supposed to be telling the story as it recreates 
itself in his mind, he could not be allowed to 
develop the narrative in simple chronological 
order. He must present the characters at first 
in one light and afterwards in a quite differ- 
ent light, but he must not do this consciously. 
Ford’s problem was to maintain the consist- 
ency of his narrator and at the same time 
reveal the situation with complete accuracy 
and with careful consideration of climactic 
effect. 

To test Ford’s success all that is necessary 
is to read the novel a second time. Though 
you know how the story ends, though you 
have seen the characters as they really are, 
you cannot find a phrase that is misleading 
nor can you discover any withholding of facts 
that the narrator could justly be expected to 
give. On the other hand, you discover in the 
early chapters references and allusions that 
carefully prepare the reader for his final im- 
pression. It comes close to being a flawless 
book, remarkable for its sustained inventive- 
ness and its sound, unfaltering progress. 
There was justice in calling it “the finest 
French novel in the English language”. 

With all its technical virtuosity, however, 
The Good Soldier is not merely a tour de 
force. There is no disproportion between the 
technical skill and the solidity of the work. 
As a revelation of life the book is worthy of 
the technique, and every formal subtlety adds 
to the accuracy and force of that revelation. 
With the utmost tenderness Ford pushes 
deeper and deeper into the minds of his char- 
acters, disclosing realms of passion and agony 
and meanness. Conrad never attempted to 
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present so complex a situation, and James 
never ventured to explore emotion so intense 
and volcanic. When the book reaches its ter- 
rifying close, one realizes that only such 
formal perfection as Ford exhibits could bear 
the weight of this tragedy. 

If Ford had kept his vow of literary non- 
participation, The Good Soldier would have 
been a magnificent climax to a not undis- 
tinguished career, but, standing so far above 
its predecessors, it would have had something 
of the appearance of a happy accident. For- 
tunately the vow was not kept, and we have 
the war tetralogy to set beside The Good 
Soldier. This group of novels has suffered be- 
cause of its subject. There are, it appears, 
special standards by which war books are 
judged, and according to those standards The 
Good Soldier and its sequels fall short. But 
this is patently unfair, for they are only inci- 
dentally war books and are primarily psycho- 
logical novels, to be judged precisely as one 
judges The Good Soldier. 

Considered in this way, they show the 
originality and clarity with which Ford can 
create characters and the force and logic with 
which he can present situations. How faith- 
fully Tietjens is modelled upon Arthur Mar- 
wood we cannot know, and it does not mat- 
ter. He is, with his omniscience and his 
strange suggestion of being a Christ, one of 
the most unusual figures in recent fiction, 
and at the same time one of the most cred- 
ible. Sylvia, quite as far removed from the 
commonplace in life and literature, is equally 
real. None of the other characters—Valen- 
tine, Duchemin, Macmaster, Campion, Mark 
Tietjens—is ordinary and none is implausi- 
ble. These strongly individualized characters 
Ford takes and marshals into such amazing 
scenes as the Duchemin breakfast, the cele- 
bration of the Armistice in Tietjens’s room, 
or .the descent of Sylvia upon the Tietjens 
ménage the day Mark dies. Only a strong 
grasp of structural principles could control 


such inventiveness as Ford displays in these 
works. 
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The style in which the tetralogy is written 
is a kind of diluted stream-of-consciousness 
method, a report in indirect discourse of the 
thoughts and impressions of the various char- 
acters. At times the method becomes a little 
monotonous, and there are moments, espe- 
cially in The Last Post, when the reader feels 
that Ford can go on in this way indefinitely 
and fears that he has taken it into his head 
to do so. On the whole, however, the method 
serves to reveal precisely those mental states 
that it is necessary for the reader to under- 
stand in order to catch the dramatic values of 
the climactic situations. Like Conrad, Ford 
takes the reader forward and backward, 
hither and yon, but in the end the reader 
finds that he has progressed to the goal the 
author has appointed for him. 

If all four of the Tietjens books seem to 
have been a little hastily written, and if none 
of them attains to the formal perfection of 
The Good Soldier, their cumulative effect, 
the greater vitality of certain sections, the 
brilliance and especially the variety of char- 
acter portrayal, and the intimations they offer 
of a changing social order, all demonstrate 
that Ford’s creative powers have not weak- 
ened. They definitely show that he has a 
place in what he is fond of calling the main 
stream of European literature. 

It is chiefly with the five novels just dis- 
cussed that any attempt to evaluate Ford’s 
work must be concerned. In thus limiting the 
Fordian canon we are following the method 
that would have to be pursued by the serious 
critic of Wells, Galsworthy, or Bennett; few 
of Ford’s contemporaries have “extended” 
themselves in all their books. In these five 
books Ford reveals himself as the principal 
psychological novelist in England, the chief 
contemporary representative of the school of 
Henry James and Joseph Conrad. In the 
twentieth century the English novel has been 
predominantly in the Fielding tradition; the 
aim has been to give a cross-section of Eng- 
lish life and the method has been biograph- 
ical. In the latter decades of the nineteenth 
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century James broke away from that tradi- 
tion, occupying himself with situations rather 
than social orders and imitating the compact 
organization of the French novel instead of 
adopting the sprawling leisureliness of the 
English. James left few followers. His great- 
est disciple, Conrad, was so much more than 
a disciple that his indebtedness was obscured. 
Other novelists—Joyce, Mrs. Woolf, Miss 
Richardson, for example—triumphantly car- 
ried the novel into new fields and devised 
new methods. The characteristic Jamesian 
approach—as formulated, for example, in 
Percy Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction—has, 
for the most part, been neglected. Fortu- 
nately there has been Ford. He has not de- 
parted in any fundamental way from James's 
aims and methods, and yet he has done cer- 
tain sorts of things that James could never 
have done and would not have attempted. 
Thus he has demonstrated the vitality of the 
Jamesian novel in our day. 

It is, among other things including the 
temperamental eccentricities to which I have 
alluded, the distance that separates Ford from 
his contemporaries that has led to his com- 
parative neglect. His books have neither the 
sociological interest of the novels of Wells 
and his associates nor the experimental in- 
terest of the works of James and his follow- 
ers. However, as the sociological novel con- 
tinues to decline in favor, and as the experi- 
mental novel reveals its limitations, Ford’s 
work may receive more attention. The past 
few years have brought an increased interest 
in problems of form, but there still exists, 
especially in the United States, an unhealthy 
dichotomy. For the most part we have life 
and passion on one side, with formal perfec- 
tion and sound writing on the other. If one 
must choose between the two, one would, 
surely, prefer the strength of Look Home- 
ward, Angel to the symmetry of The Woman 
of Andros. But the choice is unnecessary. 
Ford’s work not only shows that formal ex- 
cellence may be combined with vitality and 
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vigor; it reminds us that the sole justification 
of formal excellence is its effect in enhancing 
the vitality of the work in question. 

The burst of novelistic energy released by 
the publication of Ulysses seems, at the mo- 
ment, to have been dissipated. Many of the 
more talented younger writers content them- 
selves with sleek and plausible imitations of 
the successful novels of the last hundred 
years. As a result, almost the only novelists 
one can watch with any pretence of interest 
are the few radical experimenters. Dos Passos, 
for example, one studies eagerly—but also 
with a certain amount of trepidation. He 
may, of course, succeed; but even if he does, 
it will still be true that not many novelists 
are capable of such an enterprise as he has 
begun in The 42nd Parallel and that not all 
worthy subjects could be treated by such a 
method. It seems clear that there must be 
some kind of novel less amorphous and less 
fully exploited than the sociological novel, 
and at the same time less perilously difficult 
than the experimental novel, whether of the 
Joyce or the Dos Passos type. Perhaps the 
Jamesian novel offers the best solution of the 
dilemma. But the Jamesian novel, if it is to 
serve Our purposes, must break away from 
the limitations of subject matter that James 
himself submitted to, and it must develop 
the ability to portray more aspects of human 
character than he was interested in. That it 
can transcend the original limits Ford has 
already demonstrated; he has shown that it 
has greater possibilities than James attempted 
to exploit; it remains for other novelists to 
indicate how great these possibilities are. No 
one can predict the course that the novel 
will take, but, at this moment of uncertainty, 
we can afford to neglect no method that 
offers promise for the future. It would at any 
time be a pleasure to call attention to the ex- 
cellence of certain of Ford’s books; at the 
present time there may also be some impor- 
tance in indicating their possible significance 
for the development of the novel. 


OUR ANCESTORS AND THEIR BOOK BUSINESS 


by Dorothea Lawrance Mann 


OOKSELLING seems to have been one of 
B the indigenous industries of this coun- 
try. This was inevitable from the char- 

acter of the people who settled the colonies. 
They were not a primitive people and they 
had most serious intentions. Large numbers 
of them had had to leave England because 
they could not get on with those in authority 
there. They had talked too much for their 
own good in England, but, for all that, they 
had not said nearly all that they wanted to 
say. They possessed a liking for controversy, 
and that is generally a taste which fosters 
books. Moreover in New England and in 
Pennsylvania, where printing and booksell- 
ing first developed, the colonists were in- 
tensely religious people. And religion has 
gone hand in hand with bookselling wheth- 
er in ancient Egypt and Babylonia or in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. It is sig- 
nificant that the town of Boston had some- 
thing like forty bookstores when New York 
had but one and the whole colony of Vir- 
ginia could not boast a single bookstore. 
New York on the other hand quite early 
demonstrated its broadmindedness, for it 
gratefully received the printer William Brad- 
ford when the atmosphere of Philadelphia 
had become too unpeaceful for his comfort. 
The first printing press was set up in Cam- 
bridge in 1640, ten years after the founding 
of Boston, but there is no reason to believe 
that books were not sold in Boston earlier 
than that. We are so used to the idea of the 


lonely Pilgrim on the shores of Plymouth, 
with the Mayflower carrying away from him 
the last link to the homeland, that we forget 
that the settlement of Boston was conducted 
in quite other fashion. Ships were plying 
back and forth constantly between England 
and the new town of Boston, and, though the 
voyage consumed from fifty to seventy days, 
that in no wise deterred the colonists who 
were flocking in large numbers to the Bay 
Colony. Very soon the people of Boston were 
trading with the mother country. The very 
ship which brought Anne Hutchinson and 
her large family brought also a hundred cat- 
tle for Winthrop. Both the Winthrops had 
great libraries and were constantly ordering 
books from England and from the book-fairs 
of Germany. Before the end of the seven- 
teenth century a London bookseller had 
called Increase Mather’s library the best sight 
he had seen in this country. The Bay colo- 
nists had to endure hardships because they 
were in a new and slightly settled country, 
but they proved a prosperous colony from 
the first. So long as there was both money 
and inclination to buy it is reasonable to as- 
sume that books were sold very early. Be- 
tween 1645 and the time of the Great Fire 
in 1711 we know that Boston had thirty 
bookstores in that small section surrounding 
her Town House, as the Old State House 
was then called. In such a community books 
must have been sold even before there was a 
printer or a store devoted to their sale. 
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The first book printed in Boston bore the 
imprint 1676, and was printed by John Fos- 
ter, who assumed so important a position in 
the community that when he died a few 
years later many poems were written upon 
his death. A fitting tribute from an author to 
his printer! Foster’s printing press was taken 
over after his death by Samuel Sewall, a 
bookseller, who later became Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts. 

The conducting of a book business was a 
fairly simple matter for many years. For 
more than a century and a half all save the 
writing of the book was frequently done 
under one roof. The bookseller was also the 
publisher and was often in addition the 
printer. He usually was the binder as well. 
Rome could produce books cheaply because 
they employed slave labor. The early Boston 
booksellers had at least apprentices. The ap- 
prentices did probably have to work hard, or 
else we should not find so many advertise- 
ments in the newspapers for apprentices who 
have run away from their masters. 

Though Boston was founded in piety it 
flourished by Yankee shrewdness and the 
booksellers were true Yankees. When a book- 
seller could announce that a consignment of 
books from London was expected by a cer- 
tain ship, the mere announcement was sufh- 
cient to attract the public to his shop at the 
proper time. Moreover he could—and did— 
charge about what he pleased. He had to 
compete with the London market, but it took 
a long while to order a book from London 
and await its arrival by a sailing ship. It is 
probable that most persons paid the price 
asked if they really wanted the book. There 
is in the Boston Public Library a printed 
record of a charge made by an irate book- 
seller that two bookbinders had been accus- 
tomed to sell books at a profit of four 
hundred and fifty to five hundred percent. 
Doubtless in his anger he may have exag- 
gerated somewhat, but it is safe to assert 
none the less that there existed a great range 
of prices. Until after the Revolution Ameri- 
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can printers had to compete with London 
printers, but after the Revolution, though 
English books were no more imported, the 
booksellers acquired another sharp practice. 
It was to be seventy-five years before inter- 
national copyright was even seriously con- 
sidered. In the meantime if a_ bookseller 
could get hold of an early copy of an English 
book he could reprint it himself and get out 
an edition for sale. No opprobrium attached 
to the practice and it was even customary 
for the bookseller to announce what he was 
intending to do “in the publick prints”. 

The bookseller had it pretty much his own 
way even with American authors. Authors 
acquired fame rather than money for most of 
their efforts. They were decidedly at the 
mercy of the bookseller. Even so distin- 
guished a man as the Reverend Cotton 
Mather haunted his bookseller’s shop with 
manuscripts which he hoped to have printed. 
There were not too many amusements per- 
missible and books had not nearly the com- 
petition which they have today. A good 
many booksellers had “hawkers” whom they 
sent out through the country districts selling 
books. To be sure at one time the Assembly 
passed an Act Against Peddlars which 
threatened the Hawkers, but Cotton Mather 
notes in his diary that he must address the 
Assembly inasmuch as he feared that their 
act would interfere with selling works of 
piety (among them doubtless some of his 
own books!) about the country. An early 
copy of one of Boston’s first newspapers re- 
cords the death of one of these “hawkers” 
and the statement that he had left a consider- 
able estate, which he had acquired by ped- 
dling books. 

The government being piously inclined— 
as governmental bodies have a habit of being 
no matter what the private tastes of the mem- 
bers—was more or less of a nuisance to book- 
sellers and printers. At one time in Massa- 
chusetts there was an act by which nothing 
could be printed which had not been passed 
by three appointed censors. Philadelphia 
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seems to have been far from peaceably in- 
clined toward its first printer, and there is 
little to choose in subject matter between the 
religious books of Massachusetts and those 
of Pennsylvania. Clearly a bookseller had to 
be careful what sort of books he kept in sight 
in his store. In 1682 Usher imported from 
London—according to his invoice—one hun- 
dred and sixty romances. Three years later 
he bought only six. If he could only have left 
on record why romances proved so unpopu- 
lar in Massachusetts! The strong tendency 
to advertise only religious books or text- 
books is not absolutely convincing. It is hard 
to believe that a community with a profound 
fondness for Lord Byron’s work had ever 
wholly disapproved of romance. To be sure 
the vulgar ballads and songs which were so 
popular with the London populace never 
were sold here. None the less it is also pos- 
sible that the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century booksellers may also have sold books 
which they felt it wiser not to advertise. 

All the conditions of life in the colonies 
made the book business a different affair 
from what it is today. Up to the time of rail- 
roads the transporting of books between in- 
land points cannot have been too simple a 
matter. The coast towns of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia could easily order 
books from England, but the towns away 
from the seacoast and the ports had to de- 
pend very largely on what books they pub- 
lished themselves. It is surprising now to 
think of Worcester and Salem and Albany 
and Greenfield and Bristol and Carlisle as 
the book-publishing centers they once were. 
Their difficulty was not merely that it was 
hard for them to secure books from outside 
but that the sale of the books which they 
published was likely to be limited to their 
own communities. At best they could trans- 
port their books to the nearest large town, 
where they had to depend on the honesty of 
other booksellers who had reasons of their 
own for not pushing these books by outsid- 
ers. The first American book-fair came into 
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existence as a project by which the booksell- 
ers of the various towns could get together 
and have a chance to dispose of the stock 
which they had failed to sell in their own 
communities. 

Some of these smaller towns represented 
good book-buying publics, once they were 
given an opportunity. John Dunton, the 
London bookseller, opened a temporary 
store in Salem during the six months he was 
in Boston in 1686, and put his assistant 
Samuel Palmer, there to sell books. Palmer, 
who had also sold books for him in Connec- 
ticut, disposed of the entire lot of books he 
took with him to Salem. Mr. Epes, whom 
Dunton refers to as the most eminent school- 
master in New England, ordered two hun- 
dred pounds’ worth of books from Palmer. 

It behooved the booksellers to keep on the 
good side of the clergy for the clergy was 
one of the great advertising mediums. Not 
only did they buy books themselves, but they 
wrote many letters to their colleagues in vari- 
ous parts of the country and frequently men- 
tioned and recommended books in their let- 
ters, so that these letters became a foremost 
means of bringing the knowledge of new 
books to other communities. 

Booksellers usually had sidelines. From 
the beginning of things they had also been 
stationers, and being stationers meant not 
merely selling paper and ink, but such things 
as penknives and scissors and razors. We 
think of many privations occasioned by a war, 
but in 1775 Salem suffered because the book 
stores were all out of writing paper. Most 
bookstores in the early days were also lottery 
offices. It was by no means unusual to find 
lottery tickets advertised along with Bibles 
and Testaments. Another sideline of the 
early bookstores was that of patent medicines. 
A good many drugstores today carry some 
books as a sideline, but a hundred years ago 
bookstores were advertising everything from 
panaceas to corn plasters and beauty lotions. 
Many stores also had circulating libraries 
and some of these libraries were by no 
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means small affairs. Salem had a circulating 
library containing eight thousand volumes, 
while in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury one circulating library in Boston hada 
full-page advertisement in a newspaper. 


Even in the seventeenth century, book- 
stores in Boston assumed an important as- 
pect in the social life of the town. Neither 
the clergy nor the women could use the tav- 
erns as meeting places. Consequently the 
bookstores became the clubs of the clergy 
and of the women of Boston. Two centuries 
before the Old Corner Book Store was to be 
able to boast that everyone of importance in 
Boston passed through it in a day, the Bos- 
ton bookstores had a firm place in the com- 
munity life. 

The early booksellers did a surprising 
amount of advertising. Of course they were 
also the publishers, but a far larger propor- 
tion of the advertising space of a newspaper 
was devoted to books a hundred years ago in 
Boston than now. Nothing so far has come 
to light about the costs of this advertising. 
Much of it appears dull to us today, accus- 
tomed as we are to a different type of adver- 
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tisement. Nor should we expect to see ser- 
mons and spelling books and arithmetics 
taking precedence over novels or biography. 
The booksellers recognized the advantage of 
a personal recommendation for a book as 
clearly as publishers recognize it in our 
time. Their prices do not differ so greatly 
from modern prices. To be sure, nothing of 
importance can be ascertained about prices 
unless we discuss them in the light of the 
purchasing price of the dollar. While we 
have a list of prices for 1814 which sound 
very much like prices today, we are bound to 
consider that 1814 represented the peak of 
high prices from 1800 to the present day. 
They even exceeded the prices of 1920. 
What is most noticeable of all about the 
old booksellers was their shrewdness and the 
variety of their methods. There was com- 
paratively little they could learn from book- 
sellers of the present day. When we find 
them talking discounts we realize that 
though religion may have been the reason 
for the immediate prominence of the book 
business in America, it never prevented the 
booksellers from driving a good bargain. 





JAMES JOYCE IN TRIESTE 


by Silvio Benco 


ATHER changed, Joyce,” says my wife 

who has just visited the writer in 

Paris. “He’s getting younger, and has 
become altogether a man of the world. In 
his house, as always, music reigns: his 
daughter dances and has even performed in 
public; his young son is training his bari- 
tone voice; the whole family is always ready 
to pick up and follow the wanderings of a 
famous Polish singer whom Joyce admires. 
And by way of contrast, the Triestine dialect 
is the family’s customary language (the two 
children were born and raised in Trieste). 
They all speak our dialect, taking pleasure 
in preserving the harshness of the local ac- 
cent. It’s a strange thing, that luxurious 
Parisian apartment full of the speech of 
Trieste’s slums. Unfortunately I had lost 
Joyce’s address, and foreign celebrities are 
not widely known in Paris. In one of the 
larger bookshops, however, I found a man 
who knew the address. “This is not one 
of the duties of my profession; it’s just my 
own personal knowledge,’ he insisted on 
informing me, pompously. So I was able to 
see Joyce in his new affluence and youthful- 
ness; but also, alas, with his eyes so much 
worse that he cannot see to write and has 
to dictate everything. Seven times, since his 
years in Ziirich until now, those eyes have 
been operated upon without any appreciable 
improvement; now he is about to undertake 
a decisive treatment from which they expect 
results. Meanwhile, at all hours and in every 


room, there are admirers and disciples of 
‘The Master’, young Englishmen, who read 
for him, take down his dictation and pound 
typewriters for him. Joyce’s work literally 
pervades the whole house. That new work 
of his which will take seven years of his 
life, like Ulysses, and of which the first and 
some of the last parts are already published; 
the middle chapters are still in gestation. He 
doesn’t allow the state of his eyes to defeat 
him; he overcomes the bitterness of it 
bravely, and merely seems slightly distant 
and distrait in his ever-penetrating and sar- 
castic conversation. He recalls one by one 
the many Triestines to whom he taught 
English; he remembers certain streets of the 
city, his beloved streets of the Citta Vecchia, 
with their wine-shops and cheap restaurants 
which probably don’t exist any longer; he 
shows emotion at the name of Svevo, and 
is distressed that a man of such worth should 
have died so early. He jumps from one sub- 
ject to another, sandwiching in anecdotes in 
his favorite fable form. He is delighted by 
the first Japanese translation of one of his 
books—I don’t remember which one. The 
only thing, he says, which no longer in- 
terests him at all is politics. ‘No one bothers 
with politics anyway,’ he adds. ‘It’s no longer 
in style.” 

Now in place of my wife’s recent impres- 
sions, I substitute myself with my more dis- 
tant memories. I have to return almost to 
my youth: when people in Trieste began to 
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talk of a newcomer who was a marvel at 
teaching English. Joyce, when he arrived in 
Trieste, was little over twenty, and Pola had 
been the first stop in a wedding-trip which 
was also a search for a means of making a 
living. A young Irishman, refined and 
moulded by the Jesuits until he had broken 
away from them, and an exceedingly young 
wife with a great love and courage behind 
her admiring eyes, cannot live on air. At 
Pola they found a young Florentine, Pro- 
fessor Alessandro Francini-Bruni, and his 
young wife, hesitating before the same prob- 
lem. The Berlitz school had called them, 
and for the moment saved all four of them. 
Joyce taught English, and Francini the of- 
ficial Tuscan, somewhat different from the 
Italian in which Joyce was beginning to ex- 
press himself. “At that time he spoke a 
rather odd Italian,” says Francini, “an Italian 
covered with wounds and scabs. It was, in 
fact, a dead language, come to join the babel 
of living tongues.” After a year, the two 
friends came to Trieste, still with the Ber- 
litz School; but very soon the Business 
School took Joyce from that humble chair, 
and then his fame began. 

The fame of an English teacher, let it be 
understood. For he kept the poems which 
he sent from time to time to Dublin reviews 
a secret; nor did the Triestines have oc- 
casion to know the little book called Cham- 
ber Music. Joyce was already a name in his 
forsaken country; but in Trieste he never 
appeared as a writer, and perhaps he found 
pleasure in keeping everyone in ignorance. 
There was no need for everyone to hunt 
down in him the already lived, if not yet re- 
lived, existence of Stephen Dedalus. Better to 
be the conscientious and successful teacher 
who accepted exile. Tall, thin, smooth-shaven 
(a member of the giraffe family, he used to 
say) he might have seemed (and without so 
much contradicting the facts) an overgrown 
schoolboy who had developed too rapidly. 
Except that no one would have taken James 
Joyce for an overgrown boy, so vivid was 
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the impression of a mature, already decided 
life in his stiff, automaton-like bearing. He 
enjoyed spending his evenings drinking, says 
Francini; I know nothing about that, but he 
must have been still, secretly, something of 
a révolté. Those tumultuous emotions char- 
acteristic of the Irish, even when drowned 
in whisky or wine, were not noticeable to 
us, who admired in his athletic gait the ma- 
chine’s perfect response to the exigencies 
of his peripatetic profession. He was always 
hastening from house to house to give their 
hour of English to all the Triestines. Ener- 
getic and punctual in his work, devoted to 
his wife, his children, and his house, he was 
remarkable for his sobriety. But within there 
was the poetic torment, the keen critical 
mind, the paradoxical diablerie of Joyce. His 
friend Francini was perhaps the only one 
to know it in the beginning, and after the 
war he recalled it in a delightful, but today 
rather rare, book with the ugly title: Joyce 
intimo spogliato in piazza. 

But there was one moment at which Joyce 
the writer was almost discovered in Trieste. 
Roberto Prezioso, then editor of the Piccolo, 
one of the few who had come to know the 
Irishman well, asked me to go over the 
Italian of some articles on Ireland which 
Joyce had brought him. It is to this task that 
I owe my personal acquaintance with him. 
He wanted the revision to take place under 
his own eyes; I do not think it was from 
distrust so much as from a desire to learn. 
In fact, there was very little to change in 
the articles. The Italian was a bit hard and 
cautious, but lacked neither precision nor 
expressiveness. “Do you write in English and 
then translate?” I asked him. “No, I write 
directly in Italian.” He had begun to study 
it three years before, and our language has 
remained one of the most familiar among 
the eighteen ancient and modern tongues 
from which he gradually constructed his 
linguistic treasure. He knew ancient and 
modern Greek, Sanskrit, Arabic, all the 
major languages of Europe, and he was 
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constantly making rare additions to this col- 
lection. 

My collaboration did not last long. The 
day we argued about a word and he was 
right, with his dictionary in his hand, it be- 
came clear to me that his manuscripts no 
longer needed my corrections. Moreover 
there were very few of them. Three in that 
year, 1907, and then a couple more at long 
intervals. 

At that time Joyce did not believe that 
politics were out of style. He had brought 
with him from Ireland a passionate interest 
in the subject: indeed he had the bitterness 
of disillusion, the intolerance of a persecuted 
man and the bravado of a sceptic (“Consti- 
tutional and unconstitutional monarchies 
make me sick,” he once said to Francini. 
“Republics, aristocratic or democratic, make 
me sick. Can we want a monarchy through 
divine right? Do you believe in the sun of 
the future?”). Nevertheless, the evocation of 
his native country, guilty of having disil- 
lusioned him, never took place without caus- 
ing him anguish. The first of those articles, 
“The Last of the Sinn Fein”, spoke of a 
certain John O'Leary, killed in Dublin on 
St. Patrick’s day. It explained that in Sinn 
Fein there was a double struggle: the Irish 
nation against the English government; and 
also the “physical force” party against the 
moderate party. Now Sinn Fein was either 
dying or dead. Its psychological moment had 
passed. “In Ireland at the psychological mo- 
ment the traitor always appears.” (A remark 
which comes up again in Ulysses: “the Irish 
always betray their best men”.) 

The second of the articles in I] Piccolo 
della Sera was entitled “Home Rule Come 
of Age”. It recalled the applause given to 
Gladstone, in 1886, when the aged statesman 
had declared that the English liberal party 
would refuse to legislate for England until 
England had granted some measure of au- 
tonomy to Ireland. After more than seven 
years, Gladstone—“in the meantime having, 


with the aid of the Irish bishops, brought 
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about the assassination of Parnell”—for the 
third time presented his plan to the House. 
Now, since twenty-one years had passed, 
Home Rule would have been of age. Instead 
Gladstone was dead, Irish parliamentarism 
had failed, and everything was at a standstill. 
Gladstone had done more harm to Ireland 
than Disraeli had. He had, always with 
the aid of the bishops, swamped it. 

A few months later, a third burst of pes- 
simism: “Ireland at the Bar”. Let us read that 
beginning as a clue to the ancient tribe from 
which the author springs: 


Several months ago a sensational trial was 
held in Ireland. In the western province, in a 
desert place called Maamtrasma, a slaughter had 
been committed. Four or five farmers of the 
district belonging to the tribe of Joyce were ar- 
rested. The oldest of them . . . was particularly 
suspect to the police. Public opinion judged him 
innocent then, and now, considers him a mar- 
tyr. The old man and all the others accused 
knew no English. The Court had to have re- 
course to an interpreter. The examination car- 
ried on through him partook at times of the 
comic, at times of the tragic. On one side stood 
the over-formal interpreter, and on the other the 
patriarch of the poor tribe, who, unaccustomed 
to civil procedure, seemed stunned by all that ju- 
dicial ceremony. 


The figure of this old man, “relic of a civ- 
ilization not ours, deaf and dumb before his 
judge”, seemed to Joyce to symbolize Ireland 
at the bar of public opinion. “She does not 
succeed in making herself understood; she 
has no means of communicating with the 
public opinion of England and of other coun- 
tries. The Irish are alleged cut-throats, The 
true sovereign of Ireland, the Pope, looks 
upon them as the English do.” 

Later they did manage to make themselves 
understood, but Joyce was not obliged to be 
a prophet. 

He could not suffer in the same way over 
Trieste’s own dogged effort towards national 
freedom. But precisely because he was not 
passionately and painfully involved, he could 
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consider it with intelligent sympathy. His 
feeling for Italy was very strong; but his 
knowledge of Italian literature was incom- 
plete. To Francini he confided these sum- 
mary opinions: “Italian literature begins and 
ends with Dante. But that is a great deal. In 
Dante the whole spirit of the Renaissance is 
to be found. I love Dante almost as much as 
the Bible. The rest is ballast”. He had in- 
stinctively found his point of affinity, and he 
was right; but his hasty judgment of the rest 
was only one of those opinions which one 
hears on any literature from superficial in- 
tellects. Nor did he like Rome. Only the Ro- 
man Church seemed great to him; but great 
with a sort of mixed grandeur, composed of 
good and evil—the idea which most foreign- 
ers draw from their hyper-romantic concept 
of the Renaissance papacy. Concerning Italy 
we have nothing to learn from Joyce. 

He often went to the theatre, and consid- 
ered the Italians the first actors and singers 
of the world; he used to read the dramatic 
criticism of Giovanni Pozza in the Corriere 
and found him clear and acute (later he also 
praised those of Renato Simoni). He showed 
an interest in several musicians of Trieste. 
But he did not talk of his own literary work 
except with Svevo, much older than he and 
already “an overlooked local writer”, and 
Doctor Prezioso, to whom he had read in 
manuscript the stories which later made up 
the volume of Dubliners. He spoke of this 
book with much enthusiasm, and promised 
me a great surprise when it was published. 
Dubliners appeared just as the World War 
broke out. I did not read it at that time; I 
did not even know of its publication, for 
books could not get through to Trieste. 

I had the feeling—so difficult is it to pene- 
trate the cold exterior of the Nordic mind— 
that I had not made a favorable impression 
on Joyce. I knew that he had found much to 
laugh at in my youthful novels, though they 
were written in earnest. I did not hold that 
against him; but I feared that there had re- 
mained, instead of indifference, a sort of an- 
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tipathy to their author. Later I was con- 
vinced that this was not true, and Joyce, who 
is fundamentally loyal, always treated me as 
a friend. He himself, perhaps, imagined that 
I had not seen the genius in him. In that 
case, he was wrong. Though I was far from 
guessing the tremendous equation between 
encyclopedia and life which the author of 
Ulysses carried about in his head. 

With the declaration of war, James Joyce 
became a free prisoner in Trieste, a citizen of 
an enemy state in the hands of Austria. He 
had been obliged to cease teaching in the 
Commercial Academy. Even his private les- 
sons probably stopped. For some time he had 
been saying that he had taught everyone 
English, and would have to move to another 
city; but he was deeply attached to Trieste. 
At first the war must have completely upset 
him, given him that feeling of losing one’s 
bearings which so many “intellectuals” ex- 
perienced. One would meet him in the street 
walking, with his hasty step, but lost in medi- 
tation, his lips tight together in a hard, hori- 
zontal line. He would bow and look at one 
fixedly, and avoided stopping or exchanging 
a few words. The official position of the Irish- 
man at war with England was now that of a 
British citizen at war with Austria. It was 
not easy to accept and less easy to deny. 

And the war: did he feel that great prob- 
lem which weighed on every conscience? 
Had he already written, in the already begun 
Ulysses, the famous sentence: “History is a 
nightmare from which I am trying to 
awaken”? 

After a short time, Joyce disappeared from 
the city. He had got permission to go to 
Switzerland. At Trieste with the Italian 
struggle coming ever closer, the imperial au- 
thorities were not eager to have the custody 
of citizens of enemy states. Joyce went to 
Ziirich; and like the man he was, or as I 
judge him always to have been rooted in his 
own intention, he held close to his artistic 
creations and paid attention to nothing else. 
Marvellous things were happening to him. 
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The success of Dubliners, at a distance; the 
princely price paid in America for the manu- 
script, and even for the proof sheets, of A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man; com- 
plete material ease for today and tomorrow; 
final independence earned by the work of 
the mind. He was in good humor (so says 
my friend Antonio Battara who was his com- 
panion in his Swiss exile), and delightful 
hours were passed in reading his aphorisms 
and paradoxes. He spent much time in bed, 
writing Ulysses; often he mixed with the 
other Irish exiles, and helped them to found 
a company of “Irish Players”, which, having 
improvised a theatre, gave his comedy, Ex- 
iles. Even the writer’s wife sometimes acted 
—and acted very well. As a diversion, he had 
occasional stormy scenes with the British 
consul. Perhaps one of them concerned that 
episode of Ulysses which, sent in manuscript 
to England, was so incomprehensible to the 
censors as to be judged a document in ci- 
pher; and only after some delay were they 
persuaded that they had to do with a “type 
of literature as yet unknown”. Slight trou- 
bles. The most serious was the ocular illness 
from which Joyce began to suffer seriously. 

Some echoes of all this reached me in my 
place of exile, by way of Ziirich and Monaco 
newspapers. Joyce had decidedly become a fa- 
mous man. One day I received an unexpected 
visit from his brother, Stan Joyce. I was sta- 
tioned at Linz on the Danube and he in the 
neighboring camp of Katzenau, and one free 
day he came to bring me his brother’s greet- 
ings. Thus I had more precise news of the 
fabulous growth of his fame; Stan Joyce told 
me that the English had been struck by a 
sort of classic conciseness in his brother’s 
prose, and by a musical sentence-structure 
new to their literature. Though not a liter- 
ary man, he was intelligent and the oppo- 
site of a snob; and the news he brought was 
precious to me. On his second visit, he 
brought me Dubliners. And I made the ac- 
quaintance of the youthful Joyce: portrayer 
of living men, conscious perfecter of his own 
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style, neither less realistic nor less analytic 
than the majority of prose writers of his gen- 
eration, penetrating observer and, more than 
dispassionate, capable of giving the proper 
perspective to his own emotion. 

On my return to Trieste in the spring of 
1918, I found Exiles and a little later A Por- 
trait of the Artist came from Ziirich. In the 
comedy I at once recognized the Ibsenian in- 
spiration (Ibsen, the great love of Joyce’s 
youth), but cruelly developed, somewhat in 
the manner of Strindberg, according to the 
natural law of the destruction of the soul 
when it is exposed to fire. Perhaps Strindberg 
would have ended with the bursting into 
flame; Joyce ironically viewed the complete 
destruction. In the Portrait 1 was struck by 
the precision and extreme lucidity of the 
draughtsmanship, the “resemblance” to its 
original revealed through the logic of its 
structure. It is too terse, too rigidly fresh and 
intellectually exact to be a favorite book with 
Italians. 

One day in 1919 the author of Ulysses ap- 
peared suddenly and unexpectedly. I was 
then editing a newspaper in Trieste. He 
seemed to be showing signs of age, almost to 
be worn out, but that was not true. His tall 
and exceedingly thin figure was covered by 
one of those monastic habits with military 
belts which were being used as overcoats. It 
was too short for him and gave him rather 
strange proportions. After a few minutes he 
asked me to lower the lampshade, since the 
direct light hurt his eyes. And then we talked 
of his weakened sight, of Trieste, where he 
hoped to settle for good, of the chaotic times 
which had not, however, shaken his imper- 
turbability, of the Danish language which he 
was studying, of the pronunciation of ancient 
and modern Greek, of Homer and of 
Ulysses. 

That evening I got a general idea of the 
work, not sufficient however to give me even 
a vague conception of its real value. My 
measure of Joyce was still in the Portrait of 
the Artist: my expectations were naturally 
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modelled on that criterion. But after a few 
more visits (no longer busy with his lessons, 
Joyce often came to my office), my curiosity 
increased until it was at its height. Then the 
magic talisman of Ulysses was revealed to 
me, the key to its secret, which all can now 
readily find in Stuart Gilbert’s volume, that 
excellent commentary which, with the aid of 
the author himself, interprets every phase of 
James Joyce’s novel. 

After that initiation, he wanted me to read 
what was already written of Ulysses. He 
brought me the numbers of The Little Re- 
view in which about a third of the work had 
appeared: the loud objections to its “ob- 
scenity” had forced the publication to cease. 
The following episodes were then simply 
typed, and five of them were still unfinished. 
He showed me the loose sheets on which he 
prepared the material of each episode, notes 
as to composition, quotations, references, 
ideas, essays in various styles. When the 
rough material was ready, he devoted him- 
self to writing out the complete episode, and 
this he usually did in less than a month. Fol- 
lowing this method, Ulysses had been begun 
in Trieste before the war, continued in Zii- 
rich, and now resumed in Trieste. 

One might easily imagine that Joyce him- 
self had experienced some of the life of Ste- 
phen Dedalus of Bloom. Many times during 
that last year of his life in Trieste, he offered 
to take me with him to one of those old inns 
of Citta Vecchia which he loved so much, to 
spend the evening chatting, smoking, and 
drinking—as indeed poets and philosophers 
have always enjoyed doing. Though the 
temptation was very strong, I was obliged to 
point out to him that the editor of a news- 
paper could not allow himself to desert his 
post in such troubled times. Joyce had a pas- 
sion for white Chianti and Tuscan cooking, 
and he often liked to dine at Francini’s and 
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stay there until very late. Francini, an officer 
in the Army, had got himself assigned to 
an apartment on the fourth floor of the build- 
ing in which I live. There Joyce went almost 
every week with his whole family, and gener- 
ally some time after midnight, while reading 
in bed, I would hear the hushed conversation 
of the group as they descended the stairs, and 
Joyce’s heavy step, for he did not trust his 
eyes in the candle’s flickering light. One eve- 
ning I accepted their offer to join them. 

It was a very gay evening, although Nor- 
dic gaiety is not usually so demonstrative as 
that of our intimate Italian gatherings. But 
Francini saw to that. Joyce was accompanied 
by his wife, whose sleek blond beauty is ex- 
pressed in a motionless countenance of al- 
most Greek regularity. They had with them 
their almost fully grown children; for there 
is no family more closely united than that 
one. Joyce said a world of good of Linati, 
with whom he had corresponded; and he 
praised the writers who were his friends, 
Wyndham Lewis, the poet Ezra Pound, and 
some others, urging me to read their books. 
After dinner, pushing his chair back from the 
table, he began to sing—a habit since his earli- 
est youth, when he thought he would devote 
himself to music and become one of the many 
famous Irish tenors. He sang church music. 
And seemed lost in his own singing. The 
author of Ulysses! 

That was one of the last times I saw him. 
His Triestine days were drawing to a close. 
He was temporarily lodged at his brother’s; 
everyone was uncomfortable, and it seemed 
as if there was not a single apartment in 
Trieste for James Joyce. Strange times in- 
deed! He was annoyed at this, for it seemed 
to him that he could live happily only in 
Trieste. But one day he admitted his defeat, 
or else he felt obliged to follow the beckon- 
ing of Fate: and he went off to Paris. 











HE part of my library I like most is a 

lot of old magazines. It is scarcely a 

distinguished library. Somehow my 
several years in rare book stores failed to 
make me a real collector. Instead of develop- 
ing a desire for a valuable hoard of Samuel 
Johnson, incunabula or Americana, my taste 
went scooting sidewise, without economic 
reason, after the curious. And very often 
curious books are valueless. 

This alone would tell me that I am no 
bibliophile if a glance at my shelves did not. 
Probably the most valuable item is: pE1/pE- 
LITTI E DELLE PENE/DI/CESARE BECCARI COL 
COMMENTARIO/SCRITTO/DAL SIG. DI VOLTAIRE./ 
LivorNo/Dai torchj di GLanco mas1/1821—a 
poor excuse for a rarity, even with the fine 
copper frontispiece disclosing a headsman 
with his garner of three polls. There is a 
first edition of The Master of Ballantrae, but 
its condition is poor, and I esteem it not at 
all. The oldest book is a re-bound Greek 
Testament, London, 1643. 

Small fry; the kind we would all throw 
back if we caught a couple large enough for 
breakfast. No, it is not a collector’s lot, nor 
yet the library of a scholar. It is a catholic, 
heterogeneous, motley collection of a scant 
thousand bound titles—and a pile of old 
magazines. 

It is the magazines I like best. I have 
grieved at the loss of Irving’s Alhambra, the 
one with a Pennell illustration on nearly 
every page. I have cursed myself for parting 
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with a genuine first of Sister Carrie. 1 have 
sought for years to duplicate Through the 
Subarctic Forest by Warburton Pike and The 
Ape, the Idiot and Other People by W. C. 
Morrow. But of all the books I have once 
owned and allowed to fall into other hands, 
two cause the roundest and most glistening 
tears. They were magazines. They were the 
first volume of Gelett Burgess’s Lark and a 
complete Kyote as it was published in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

So far as I can learn, collecting the first 
issues of magazines, Vol. 1, No. 1, is the sole 
original idea in my plagiaristic life. No one 
else, it seems, has thought of it, least of all 
book dealers. Thus a very limited demand 
finds no supply at all. 

“No,” the salesman says with a pitying, 
tolerant, benign smile. “No, we don’t handle 
magazines.” 

And I swallow my rage and attempt to ex- 
plain that I am not seeking the current Pop- 
ular Mechanics nor even True Story; that I 
want odd and curious magazines, old and 
forgotten ventures in publishing. “Chap- 
Book,” I say. “Boston Miscellany, little, curi- 
ous magazines—any language—any date—” 

“We have only rare books.” 

“But you know the sort of thing I want? 
Early magazines,” I plead. Yes, he under- 
stands, but he hasn’t any. The extent of my 
purse hampers my collection less than the 
lack of opportunity to spend. The items I 
have gathered represent more diligence and 
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manual labor than cash, yet I prize them 
highly. Scanty as the collection is, and value- 
less by the standards of Dr. Rosenbach or 
Maggs Brothers, it has more intrinsic interest, 
page for page, than any like number of titles 
I have ever seen assembled. 

H. L. Mencken once wrote an article sug- 
gesting the assembling of juvenile religious 
tracts which were among the principle prod- 
ucts of the early American printers. He pre- 
dicted that one day these tiny books with 
their two title pages, one of them litho- 
graphed—usually in two or three colors and 
gold, always gold—would bring fancy prices. 

But the similarity of the contents and even 
make-up of these tracts is almost certain to 
pall. I recommend, instead, collecting Vol- 
ume One, Number Ones. Your heartiest 
guffaw at the rules for young ladies’ conduct 
in 1803 wears thin and thinner upon its 
fortieth repetition, but your surprise at the 
popular knowledge disseminated by the first 
few copies of The American Magazine can 
continue for years unabated. 

I think I have never encountered better 
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advice, more delicately worded than in this 
paragraph from Vol. 1, No. 1, of The Ameri- 
can Magazine, September, 1834: 


ILL EFFECTS OF THE CRAVAT 


Wearing the cravat too tightly tied, induces 
distressing, and frequently very constant pain 
of both the head and eyes. During exertion of 
the body, it would be well to loosen it; and 
also, when engaged in profound study, writing, 
reading, &c. The body ought, in retiring to rest, 
to be divested of all ligatures. Evils of great 
magnitude have arisen from a neglect of these 
precautions. 


But, as I have indicated, a ready purse 
will not buy you a collection of magazines. 
For the most interesting items you will have 
to look. Often I have been referred to a 
basement, piled high with what looked like 
debris. These heaps are the residue from 
many libraries; pamphlets, wrappers, memo- 
rial tributes, magazines, “paper-novels”, 
“acts”, speeches, maps, cheap school classics 
and plays. The pile will be sorted some day, 
and the sale of a single pamphlet may pay 
the dealer for his time. Here are rare slavery 
tracts, debates on the practicality of digging 
now famous canals or of building now pros- 
perous railroads. And between the Nick Car- 
ters and “Acts to Amend” other “Acts” I 
have found many Volume One, Number 
Ones. 

The dealer’s thumb runs down the table of 
contents in search of well-known names. Let 
him find Mark Twain or Edgar Allan Poe 
or even Theodore Roosevelt, and the price is 
quadrupled. But four times twenty-five cents 
is, after all, but a dollar. Some few dealers 
attach a greater value to the first copies of 
certain magazines, but the covers get worn 
and soiled, often detached—they make poor 
stock. There are a few, however, which bring 
a premium, even among fairly recent and 
still current magazines. The good fathers of 
The American Mercury and The Golden 
Book both underestimated the demand and 
neither publisher can supply complete sets 
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of his magazine. There are standing offers in 
many places of from five to seven and a half 
dollars for good copies of the first number 
of either. My copies came to me at the reg- 
ular newsstand price, on the day of issue. 
Your dealer in Alice manuscripts and Guten- 
berg Bibles is welcome to his chilly pinnacle; 
here, on any street corner, was the oppor- 
tunity to acquire an entertaining rarity which 
increased two thousand per cent in market 
value within a year. The knowledge that one 
has been astute enough to buy and hold 
these objects breeds the same inward glow of 
satisfaction that attends transactions on a 
more magnificent scale. 

Every old bookstore has a stock of bound 
volumes of Harper’s, Century, Living Age 
and Atlantic. The standard price is fifty cents 
a volume, even for Volume One. All of them 
are staples to the magazine collector, like 
Catlin’s Indians to the Americana lover or 
Anacalypsis to the anthropologist. The gnat 
which mars perfect enjoyment in their bound 
format is the absence of advertising and 
covers. 

The advertisements in the older magazines 
are rarely less amusing than the editorials. 
The novelty of finding whisky and wines 
listed soon wears off, but such fun as this 
from Vol. 1, No. 1, of The Yellow Kid, 
March 20, 1897, is more nearly permanent: 


IF YOU WANT A BICYCLE 


You want the BEST there is. 

It doesn’t pay to buy a bicycle whose guar- 
antee is unidentified with responsibility simply 
because it is cheap. There is wise economy in 
every dollar that the Columbia costs. 

COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
standard of the World 
$100 To All Alike 
Hartford Bicycles, Second only to Columbias, 
$75, $60, $50, $45. 

Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogue free from dealers or by mail for one 
2-cent stamp. 

(COMPLETE MODEL OF THE GREAT 
COLUMBIA FACTORIES, lithographed in 
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colors, ready to be cut out and built up, afford- 
ing unlimited amusement and instruction to 
old and young, sent by mail on receipt of five 
2-cent stamps.) 


From Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


comes this priceless contribution: 


THE QUESTION, “IS MARRIAGE A 
FAILURE,” SETTLED AT LAST. 


“You see it works this way,” said a plump, 
rosy-cheeked little wife to a friend of ours the 
other day. “When I used to sort 0’ scold Harry 
in a verbal form for coming home late at night 
or for not remembering my little commissions 
and requests during the day, he would grow 
nervous and irritable and perhaps say something 
ugly back at me. Then, possibly, I’d retort with 
more force than I really meant, which only 
made a bad matter worse. So on reflection, I de- 
cided to put all my little ‘curtain lectures’ on 
paper. To do this speedily, I procured a MER- 
RITT Typewriter, costing only $15.00 complete. 
Now I use fewer words than formerly, say 
exactly what I want to and say it in a cool, 











dispassionate, pleasant style, inclose it in an 
envelope and hand it to Harry with a kiss as 
he is departing for his office. Of course he reads 
it at his leisure, it serves as a gentle reminder to 
his memory, and if he wants to scold back, you 
know I’m not present to hear, and he knows 
that, too. Then he thinks of the kiss I gave him 
as we parted and he knows I love him, and the 
result is, all my reasonable requests are granted. 


No, indeed, marriage is not a failure in our 
home!” 


MORAL—Let all husbands and wives pro- 
vide themselves with the MERRITT Typewriter 
and do all their scolding and fault finding in 
printed letters addressed to each other and see 
if married life is not a success. No slips of the 
unruly tongue then. 

Sent To Any Address On Receipt of $15 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 
59 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Sole Agents. 


But most of the magazines in my collec- 
tion were founded by writers, not business 
men, and they cared nothing for the revenues 
of advertising space. They started magazines, 
just as you and I have so often planned to 
do, for their own satisfaction. Who among 
us has not outlined a periodical of consum- 
mate beauty, dedicated to our favorite propo- 
sition, devoted to our best-loved hobby, 
printed with hand-set type of rare design on 
hand-laid, deckle-edged, all rag paper with 
generous margins, sewed so that it would 
open flat, incorporating the work of only the 
writers with whom we agree and, for illus- 
trations, original, signed, India-proofs of etch- 
ings—tipped in? 

This desire to create periodical bibelots of 
such merit that they shall be long esteemed 
seems ageless. In the United States in the 
nineties it became a frenzy. Magazines 
bloomed everywhere; Boston was littered 
with them; New York averaged a new one 
a month; San Francisco produced the pic- 
turesque Lark with its immortal “Purple 
Cow”, by Gelett Burgess. 

But the only one of these fad magazines 
which proved a financial success was Stone 
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and Kimball’s Chap-Book. Thomas Mosher’s 
Bibelot sustained itself for a time, but only 
the Chap-Book actually made money over a 
period of years. 

The most exciting of these small maga- 
zines is little known. So far as may be 
learned from the standard reference work on 
the subject, no library has a file. It was called 
Paragraphs of Appreciation and Depreciation 
and it was published by W. D. Forrest in 
Boston, monthly, for eleven months. It was 
the work of a single man and its flavor was 
decidedly bitter. 1 have often thought that 
some of its vitriol was worthy of H. L. 
Mencken. Its prejudices fit many of his very 
closely. In Vol. 1, No. 1, we find: 


Benjamin Harrison, the man who was Presi- 
dent during Wanamaker’s administration, has 
been firing off the American flag. Listen to the 
eloquence of him: “I not only believe that the 
American flag should be hoisted on the top of 
every schoolhouse and on every public place, 
but it should be planted in the heart of every 
American citizen.” How do you want it planted 
in the heart of every American citizen, Benja- 
min? Tied to a bayonet, I suppose. 


This is, perhaps, the high spot in the first 
issue, striking the keynote of all that was to 
follow in the concluding ten numbers: 


It remained for a Boston parson to take the 
prize, which, by the way, was a first prize. The 
dear old gentleman discovered that many Bos- 
ton merchants did not have the curtains drawn 
on their store show-windows on Sunday. He 
felt sure that the reason for this was because the 
merchants wished to advertise their wares on 
Sunday as on other days. But the worst is to 
come. The same dear old gentleman also made 
the discovery that other merchants did have the 
window-curtains lowered, and he felt sure that 
this was because they wished to work inside 
without being seen. The remedy for this state 
of affairs is plain: pass a law to the effect that 
shop-window curtains be drawn on Sunday; 
then pass another law to the effect that they be 
not drawn. If the merchants do not conform to 
this send them to jail. 


Forrest, or the man who wrote the little 
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book, whatever his name, laid about him as 
lustily, if less artistically, as ever did the Bal- 
timore sage. 

Vol. 1, No. 1, of the Chap-Book, semi- 
monthly, Chicago, May 15, 1894, was printed 
in two colors on good laid stock. It was of 
convenient pocket size, illustrated in line, and 
it carried three and a half pages of advertis- 
ing in addition to the Stone and Kimball 
announcements of new books. These “new” 
books were The Ebb Tide by Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
and the Complete Writings of Edgar Allan 
Poe, edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
in ten volumes. There were no promises by 
the editor, no explanations of what the Chap- 
Book stood for, no definitions of policy. 

The chief contributor was Bliss Carman, 
the frontispiece was by Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts and near the back of the number ap- 
peared a self-portrait of Aubrey Beardsley. 
Beardsley was the toast of the day, both here 
and in England, in ninety-five. The “deca- 
dents” were running things, and the rebellion 
against Victorianism was in full swing. 

That first volume of The Yellow Book 
(An Illustrated Quarterly, April, 1894, Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane, London; Copeland 
and Day, Boston), contained so much ma- 
terial of moment that only a year or so ago 
it was reprinted, together with the subse- 
quent numbers. The table of contents reads 
like a roster of the illustrious of the day. 
There were Henry James, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, Max Beerbohm, William Watson, 
Arthur Symons, Henry Harland, Edmund 
Gosse, Hubert Crackanthorpe, George 
Moore; Beardsley, Joseph Pennell, Laurence 
Housman, Will Rothenstein and Walter 
Sickert. The book was bound in starched 
yellow cloth, 272 pp., of coated stock, with an 
advertising supplement of 18 pp., and a Ma- 
thews-Lane list of 15 more. The pages were 
uncut and the price was 5 shillings, net. 

The effect of The Yellow Book upon mag- 
azine publishing continues today. Its origi- 
nality and freedom of thought became almost 


a standard. It was aped everywhere. In Edin- 
burgh, Patrick Geddes and a group of 
friends, designated on the title page as “col- 
leagues”, issued The Evergreen, a Northern 
Seasonal, Spring 1895, a large, square octavo 
volume bound in boards to which unpolished 
calf had been affixed. A mystic element al- 
most Celtic pervades the entire book. Some 
of the contributions show the influence of 
William Blake or Hargrave Jennings. The 
only writers whose names remain familiar 
today are Fiona MacLeod and J. Arthur 
Thompson. 

In January of 1895, Thomas B. Mosher of 
Portland, Maine, issued the first Bibelot “to 
bring together the posies of other men bound 
by the thread of one’s own choosing”. 


In this way those exotics of literature that 
might not immediately find a way to wider 
reading, are here reprinted, and so to speak, re- 
sown in fields their authors never knew. 

The Bibelot does not profess to exploit the 
new forces and ferment of fin de siécle writers; 
it offers the less accessible things that perish 
never,—lyrics from Blake, Villon’s ballades, 
Latin Student songs,—Literature once possessed 
not easily forgotten of men. 

Besides this, to more widely extend the love 
of exquisite literary form, it must be shown by 
example that choice typography and inexpen- 
siveness need not lie far apart... . 


That first Bibelot contained twenty-four 
tiny pages, in a blue-gray laid cover, printed 
in red and black, and the typography was ex- 
cellent. It contained more than a score of 
William Blake’s lyrics. 

But Vol. 1, No. 1, of The Bibelot is scarce- 
ly “rare”. It was printed in a considerable 
quantity and fell into hands that retained it. 
The price was five cents. A few years ago 
Thomas Mosher’s estate reprinted the entire 
magazine in answer to popular demand, and 
I think this reprint, a facsimile of the orig- 
inal volumes, is still available. 

In 1925, Henry W. Lanier applied the 
Mosher idea of reprinting literary gems to a 
larger and more general magazine. There 
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was no emphasis upon typography nor upon 
the “exotic” in letters. Announcements did 
pretend that the contents of The Golden 
Book would be somewhat esoteric, but this 
quality has never been noticeable. As I have 
said before, the first issue is now very scarce. 


January 


The name, the editor says, was inspired by 
the Libro D’Oro of Venice, “the official list of 
the Venetian nobility, who alone could vote 
or hold office in that remarkable republic of 
aristocrats. ... 

“The names in this Golden Book Maga- 
zine, which starts with the present issue, will 
represent aristocrats of letters, an aristocracy 
not of birth, but of performance.” 
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Aside from credit for copyrighted material 
there is little indication of the sources of the 
selections. In most cases it was the New York 
Public Library, but not in all. I should like 
very much to know where the short stories 
and poems were originally printed and who 
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it was that dug them up. One new practice, 
adopted with the first number and continued 
until the present, is the reproduction of a 
facsimile signature of each of the important 
writers represented. In Vol. 1, No. 1, we 
have the A. L. S. of Verner von Heidenstam, 
Walter Malone, Pedro Antonio de Alarcon, 
O. Henry, Emile Gaboriau, Richard Harding 
Davis, Sir Thomas Wiat, Anatole France, 














Leo Tolstoy, Robert Louis Stevenson, Rud- 
yard Kipling, Mark Twain, Owen Wister, 
Bret Harte, Guy de Maupassant, Heinrich 
Heine, Alexandre Dumas, Sir Richard F. 
Burton and Johannes Brahms. Your manu- 
script forger is thus given access to a wealth 
of material for his nefarious trade, but the 
readers of the magazine feel a touch of in- 
timacy with the writers that is worth the risk 
of a flood of spurious autographs. 

The Golden Book chose its illustrations as 
it did its text, from work already published. 
George du Maurier and A. B. Frost are rep- 
resented in the first number. The popularity 
of the latter has increased amazingly since 
the first Golden Book. No one thought of 
collecting Frost a few years ago. I bought a 
copy of Mr. Absalom Billingslea for twenty- 
five cents and Farming for a dollar. Today 
I would not part with them for ten times 
that amount. Whether or not The Golden 
Book has been responsible for a revival of 
interest in the man’s work I do not know, 
but certainly it has contributed. (The Satur- 
day Review of Literature was guilty of this 
howler in commenting on A. B. Frost: “He 
was the author and illustrator of several books 
which had a wide vogue and were dis 
tinguished for the humor of their drawings. 
Among them were Tom Sawyer, Uncle 
Remus and the Mr. Dooley books”.) 

Back in the nineties, once again, we find 
the rarest of all rare magazines—a college 
paper that is readable to outsiders and pos- 
sessed of sound merit besides. The Lotus was 
that paper. The sub-title was “Kansas-Inter- 
collegiate” and it appeared first under the 
date of November 1, 1895. Price five cents. It 
aped the Chap-Book shamelessly in general 
make-up, even to paper, page lay-out and 
distribution of color, but its editor and his 
contributors thought for themselves. 

Then Aubrey Beardsley and his book, vul- 
garly called The Savoy, began to startle a 
world which had not, until then—for a long 
time at any rate—been sex-conscious. The 

first number contained 170 pp., royal octavo, 
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and four pages of advertising. The editor 
was Arthur Symons, and the contributors 
G. Bernard Shaw, Max Beerbohm, Ernest 
Dowson, Havelock Ellis and W. B. Yeats. 
In this number both Beardsley and Joseph 
Pennell appeared as writers as well as artists. 

This is probably the most readable maga- 
zine in my collection, containing the first 
published version of “On Going to Church”, 
a translation of a poem by Paul Verlaine and 
several references to Whistler by Joseph 
Pennell. 

The collecting fad of eighteen-ninety-six 
was posters. From France the mania spread 
to Germany, England and the United States. 
Its influence upon young artists, especially 
illustrators and designers, was tremendous. 
The principles of the poster were applied to 
all advertising, however small. Headlines 
and text became part of the “design” and ad- 
vertisements, for a while, became pegs for 
artists to hang their work upon. Claude Fa- 
yette Bragdon, Percival Pollard, later editor 
of the Echo, Will H. Bradley, Edward Pen- 
field and Frank Hazenplug were among the 
many exponents of the poster in the United 
States. It was all the aftermath of the Wil- 
liam Morris, Burne-Jones, Whistler-Wilde 
agitation of a few years before. Scroll-saws 
had fallen into absolute disfavor. 

Way out in Kansas City, in January, 1896, 
Frederic Thoreau Singleton brought out Vol. 
1, No. 1, of Poster Lore, “A Journal of En- 
thusiasm Devoted to the Appreciation of 
Modern Posters”. Like many of its contem- 
poraries it gave, as a premium with each is- 
sue, several large colored posters. Poster Lore 
was about the size of The Bibelot, but the 
unity of its interest was so absolute that only 
initiates could enjoy it. 

I have mentioned but a few of the hun- 
dreds of crazy little periodicals that were 
abroad in the middle nineties. The thing 
to do at that time was start a magazine and 
everybody joined in the fun. Finally, Mr. 
James Marrion, of San Francisco was moved 

to a colorful protest. He started a burlesque 
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Lark-Chap-Book-Yellow Book. It was a little 
difficult to outdo such worthies as Gelett 
Burgess and Walter Blackburn Harte, editor 
of The Fly-Leaf. It was nearly as impossible 
to burlesque a fad magazine in 1896 as it is 
to burlesque a “They laughed when I sat 
down at the piano” advertisement today— 
but Mr. Marrion achieved it. He printed it 
on wall paper, and he cut the wall paper on 
the bias. He used some of every type face he 
could assemble, and he illustrated the result 
with imitations of Beardsley and of Burgess’s 
own invention, the “Goops”. The name of 
the monstrosity was Le Petit Journal des 
Refusées and the price was 16 cts. “Number 
1, Quarterly, Summer 1896”, was published 
at 523 Market Street, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, by James Marrion, 2nd. The book beg- 
gars description; it is a scream from start to 
finish, even to the advertisement on the back 
cover which can be deciphered to read: A 
Catchy “Ad” Will Turn a Dollar Quickly, 
which slogan accompanies a very jolly sort 
of skeleton riding a bicycle around a crescent 
moon, the bicycle wheels being silver dollars. 
The “quarterly’—I am sure there was but 
this one issue—is offered on the title page 
for “16 cents a number, $16 a year”. Each of 
the “contributions” is purported to have been 
rejected by several magazines. 

The Dome, The Unicorn Press, London, 
a sort of self-conscious Yellow Book, issued 
its first number on Lady Day, 1897. It was a 
pretty little book, well illustrated and bound 
in stiff boards. From the beginning The 
Dome made much of its illustrations. Their 
variety invariably starts me comparing the 
reproductive methods employed by maga- 
zines since they were first illustrated. Each 
editor pointed with pride to his elegant pic- 
tures; each thought his cuts the last word in 
the presentment of works of art. Today, 
when we have but to direct a camera at an 
object to reproduce it in its full natura: col- 
ors for “more than 2,000,000 circulation”, the 
pride of those editors seems a little pitiable. 
The Dome, Vol. 1, No. 1, contains a litho- 
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graph, several line cuts, presumably on zinc, 
of pen and ink drawings; half-tone photo- 
engravings of both pencil drawings and oil 
paintings, printed in several shades of brown 
ink on heavily calendered inserts, one with 
a gold ink, line-cut border; one photogravure 
of a charcoal landscape, surprinted on a rag 
card with the princely aid of a hand-etched 
plate and several reproductions of early cop- 
per engraving. This was the heyday of the 
photogravure, which had quickly stolen pub- 
lic favor from the “process” woodcut. It im- 
proved upon the original, giving paintings 
and drawings unearthly qualities their creat- 
ors could not have imagined. My prejudice 
against this highly estimable invention is 
probably groundless. Nevertheless, I resent it. 

The earliest item in my collection is 
Waldie’s Select Circulating Library, a weekly 
first issued in Philadelphia, on the first Tues- 
day in January, 1833. Fifteen hundred copies 
were printed on cheap paper and distributed 
by mail to the “Atlantic cities”. The scope of 
the paper was general, embracing fiction, 
travel, memories, literary criticism and an- 
nouncements. Contributions to Volume 1 
came from Sir Walter Scott, Dr. Burney, 
Miss Mitford, Robert Chambers, Andrew 
Picken, Allan Cunningham, Maria Edge- 
worth and many others. The three-column 
page measured nine by eleven and a half 
inches and there were no illustrations. 

The next in point of age is the American 
Magazine of Useful and _ Entertaining 
Knowledge, Vol. 1, No. 1, September, 1834. 
Its illustrations were the crudest of wood- 
cuts, representing birds, animals, scenes of 
wonder and delight and many natural curi- 
osities. The text of this amazing periodical 
is devoted to “Hints to Married Women”, 
notes on natural resources, “Peruvian Sepul- 
chres”, superstitions in the Canary Islands, 
“Clocks”, “Chinese Barbers”, and quotations 
from a score of contemporaneous sources. 
The selection upon the evils of the cravat, 


given earlier in this article, is typical of much 
of the contents. 
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The illustrations of a few years later, in 
Godey’s, Sartains, Graham's, Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory, and their contemporaries, were much 
better. The woodcut had developed; steel en- 
gravings had become a part of each new 
venture. Colored plates of flowers, birds and 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s fashions were added 
features. This was the first use of color in 
magazine illustration in America. It pre- 
ceded the first chromo-lithograph in this 
country by a decade or more, although Herr 
Senefelder, the inventor of printing from 
stone, says, in 1818, that the art “has pene- 
trated as far as Philadelphia”. There is no 
native record of that lithographic press. No 
one knows its owner or its work. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly came on 
the scene in January, 1876, with more than 
seventy-five woodcuts and a lithographed 
frontispiece. The woodcut had reached a 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 

“Helen had become as pale as death, and stood staring 

at the guest in a manner that betokened more astonish- 
ment than delight.” 
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stage in its history when it was signed proud- 
ly by the man who cut it as well as the 
artist, and effects that defy imitation were 
obtained by the masters of their craft. In this 
issue of Leslie’s there are four scenes relat- 
ing to Spanish gypsies, all by that acknowl- 
edged genius, Gustave Doré, all cut by a 
man who was himself an artist. It is doubtful 
if this was the first appearance of these pic- 
tures, since I have found some of the other 
woodcuts used before in foreign publications. 
On the other hand, I have found one of Les- 
lie’s woodcuts used five months later, without 
credit, in the Sporting and Dramatic News 
of London. 

The sharpest of contrasts to the pictures in 
these old magazines is afforded by Vol. 1, 
No. 1 of The Sportsman, (Concord, N. H.) 
January, 1927, with its four-color “process” 
cover designed by Guy Arnoux, and its one 
hundred and fifteen “150 screen” half-tones 
and score of line drawings. Between Leslie’s 
and The Sportsman lies the whole history of 
photo-engraving. The perfection of the cam- 
era obscura and its application, first to the 
wood-block, then to metal, and the revolu- 
tionary invention of Ben Day may all be 
followed step by step through the periodicals 
that have been issued from year to year as 
each phase of the industry was perfected. It 
has often been a new means of reproducing 
pictures that started a magazine. If the per- 
fection of fine-screen copper-half-tone engrav- 
ing was not responsible for starting National 
Geographic, it has certainly been the cause 
of its continued success. Lithography gave 
birth to several periodicals in France, La 
Caricature and Le Charivari, if no more. It 
was one side-issue of this important growth 
which gave a waiting world Liberty, a 
Weekly Periodical for Everyone. 

Early in 1924 The Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une instituted a new system of color print- 
ing in its magazine section. It was a cross 
between offset color printing and rotogra- 
vure and the results were a sort of glorified 
comic supplement. Its producers were so 
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taken with the idea that a weekly magazine 
was projected and twenty thousand dollars 
offered for an appropriate name, and George 
A. Elwell, of Youngstown, Ohio, was as- 
tute enough to reach exactly the proper 
pitch of jingo embodied in the name Liberty. 

Its first issue is dated May 10, 1924 and it 
contains a typical pronunciamento. It is illus- 
trated with both narrative photographs and 
drawings, all reproduced in rotogravure. 
Charles Livingston Bull, America’s premier 
animal draughtsman and several illustrators 
of Red Book and the Post were the artists. 
Lejaren Hiller (said to be the highest paid 
photographer in the world, save only Baron 
de Meyer) illustrated the feature story with 
his camera. I have no statistics regarding the 
cost of these photographs, but the stigma of 
True Story is too strong upon them to permit 
me to enjoy them. The cover was by John T. 
McCutcheon, as was fitting and proper. 
There were literary contributions from 
George Barr McCutcheon, Elsie Janis, Hud- 


son Maxim, Albert Payson Terhune, Mon- 
tague Glass and others. 

Besides the illustrious already mentioned, 
I have Volume One, Number Ones contain- 
ing contributions by Herbert Spencer, Mind, 
a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Phil- 
osophy, London, January, 1876; Horatio 
Alger, Jr., Ballou’s Dollar Monthly Maga- 
zine, Boston, January, 1855; Washington 
Irving, Literary Emporium, New York, Jan- 
uary, 1845; Samuel Merwin and Henry K. 
Webster, Four O'Clock, Chicago, February, 
1897; George Ade, Pickwick, May, 1898; 
Katherine Mansfield and H. M. Tomlinson, 
Adelphi, London, June, 1923; Sherwood An- 
derson and Alfred Kreymborg, Phantasmus, 
Pittsburgh, May, 1924; Oscar Wilde, E. P. 
Roe, Sidney Lanier and Max Adeler, Our 
Continent, Philadelphia, February 15, 1882 
and scores of modern writers in more recent 
publications. 

The guiding lights of the Four O'Clock, 
which printed “His Mascot” by Samuel Mer- 
win and “When All’s Fair” by Henry K. 
Webster in its first issue, were Charles 
Fletcher Scott and Carl Werntz. Of Mr. 
Scott I know nothing. Carl Werntz is now 
the proprietor of The Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts, an institution engaged in giving 
the most practical of instruction to painters, 
dress designers and commercial artists. The 
magazine contains many of Mr. Werntz’s 
early illustrations; I imagine he has lived to 
regret most of them. The most unusual 
thing about the magazine was the “tipped- 
in” illustrations. Each picture was a proof of 
the cut, on white, coated stock. These were 
affixed to the wholly worthless paper of the 
book proper, between paragraphs of the text, 
on the margins and at the top and bottom of 
pages. Sometimes they covered several lines 
of text and to read the story or poem one 
had to lift the illustration gingerly by one 
corner to avoid tearing it out. 

An advertisement on the second cover of 
the first number calls the public attention to 
an exhibit of black and white drawings by 











J. T. McCutcheon at the Chicago Art Insti- 
ite. This was some time before the lure of 
a cartoonist’s bed of roses tempted Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon from the more rugged road of un- 
plied art—some years before he added to 
his fame and that of George Ade by his il- 
ustrations for Fables in Slang. 

And while we are talking about Fables in 
Slang and their—or its—author, you should 

id “The Thompson ‘Shivoree’” in the first 
umber of Pickwick. You really should. The 
plot is concerned with an interrupted wed- 

*, hinged upon a false tale of pre-engage- 
t “hugging”. Pickwick had a generally 
professional look which separates it from 
most of the little magazines of its day. Its 
npaign for subscribers was bolstered by 
the offer of such premiums as made-to-order 
lirt waists, an 1898 model bicycle, a Phoenix 
brass bed. It carried ten pages of advertising, 
including one offer of a fifty-cent copy of 
‘On the Banks of the Wabash” by Dresser 
or 22¢. 

Its type—I do not know its name—must 

e been extremely radical in 1898. It is an 
uneven face, almost modern in its variety, 

th a tendency to form patterns on a page 
without losing a jot of legibility. I recom- 
mend its revival today for particular work 
where the famous old families of Bodoni, 
Cochin and Cheltenham will not do. 

The Wave was another Chicago venture, 
< the latter-day attempt to revive that city 
as a center of art and letters. With Sherwood 
Anderson, Floyd Dell, Ben Hecht, Carl 
Sandburg and a dozen others frequenting the 
Loop itself; with Henry Kitchell Webster, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Edwin Balmer and The- 
odore Dreiser all in Cook County, the town 
had a right to look up. Vincent Starrett 
started it in January of 1922. His right-hand 
man was a Danish woodcut artist and print- 
er named Steen Hinrichsen; his ace in the 
hole was a friendship and personal contact 
with Arthur Machen. In his first number he 
printed “The Marriage of Panurge”, an un- 
published manuscript of Machen’s. Hinrich- 
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sen’s illustrations were all splendid and much 
of the text was readable. In the initial an- 
nouncement Mr. Starrett says: “. . . we shall 
print what pleases us, hoping that it will 
please you”. It ran for but eight issues, over 
a period of nearly three years. The last was 
dated October, 1924, and it was printed in 
Copenhagen. Before the funeral, The Wave 
found time to print contributions from Max- 
well Bodenheim, Carl Van Vechten, Louis 
Gilmore, Edgar Saltus, Oscar Wilde (a gen- 
uine first), Ben Hecht, Oscar Williams, Gene 
Markey, John McClure, Rudyard Kipling 
(also probably genuine), Witter Bynner, 
Llewellyn Jones, Harold Vinal and Pierre 
Loving. 

Standing around, watching The Wave's 
artistic triumph and financial failure, was a 
group of young people who had tried the 
same thing a few months before, led by 
Sam Putnam. Their effort was called Youth 
and the first publication of some black and 
white drawings by Wallace Smith justified 
its existence. The Leanne? of Smith's 
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taken with the idea that a weekly magazine 
was projected and twenty thousand dollars 
offered for an appropriate name, and George 
A. Elwell, of Youngstown, Ohio, was as- 
tute enough to reach exactly the proper 
pitch of jingo embodied in the name Liberty. 

Its first issue is dated May 10, 1924 and it 
contains a typical pronunciamento. It is illus- 
trated with both narrative photographs and 
drawings, all reproduced in rotogravure. 
Charles Livingston Bull, America’s premier 
animal draughtsman and several illustrators 
of Red Book and the Post were the artists. 
Lejaren Hiller (said to be the highest paid 
photographer in the world, save only Baron 
de Meyer) illustrated the feature story with 
his camera. I have no statistics regarding the 
cost of these photographs, but the stigma of 
True Story is too strong upon them to permit 
me to enjoy them. The cover was by John T. 
McCutcheon, as was fitting and proper. 


There were literary contributions from 


George Barr McCutcheon, Elsie Janis, Hud- 
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son Maxim, Albert Payson Terhune, Mon- 
tague Glass and others. 

Besides the illustrious already mentioned, 
I have Volume One, Number Ones contain- 
ing contributions by Herbert Spencer, Mind, 
a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Phil- 
osophy, London, January, 1876; Horatio 
Alger, Jr., Ballou’s Dollar Monthly Maga- 
zine, Boston, January, 1855; Washington 
Irving, Literary Emporium, New York, Jan- 
uary, 1845; Samuel Merwin and Henry K. 
Webster, Four O'Clock, Chicago, February, 
1897; George Ade, Pickwick, May, 1898; 
Katherine Mansfield and H. M. Tomlinson, 
Adelphi, London, June, 1923; Sherwood An- 
derson and Alfred Kreymborg, Phantasmus, 
Pittsburgh, May, 1924; Oscar Wilde, E. P. 
Roe, Sidney Lanier and Max Adeler, Our 
Continent, Philadelphia, February 15, 1882 
and scores of modern writers in more recent 
publications. 

The guiding lights of the Four O'Clock, 
which printed “His Mascot” by Samuel Mer- 
win and “When All’s Fair” by Henry K. 
Webster in its first issue, were Charles 
Fletcher Scott and Carl Werntz. Of Mr. 
Scott I know nothing. Carl Werntz is now 
the proprietor of The Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts, an institution engaged in giving 
the most practical of instruction to painters, 
dress designers and commercial artists. The 
magazine contains many of Mr. Werntz’s 
early illustrations; I imagine he has lived to 
regret most of them. The most unusual 
thing about the magazine was the “tipped- 
in” illustrations. Each picture was a proof of 
the cut, on white, coated stock. These were 
afhxed to the wholly worthless paper of the 
book proper, between paragraphs of the text, 
on the margins and at the top and bottom of 
pages. Sometimes they covered several lines 
of text and to read the story or poem one 
had to lift the illustration gingerly by one 
corner to avoid tearing it out. 

An advertisement on the second cover of 
the first number calls the public attention to 
an exhibit of black and white drawings by 
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T. McCutcheon at the Chicago Art Insti- 
ite. This was some time before the lure of 
a cartoonist’s bed of roses tempted Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon from the more rugged road of un- 
ipplied art—some years before he added to 
his fame and that of George Ade by his il- 
istrations for Fables in Slang. 

And while we are talking about Fables in 
Slang and their—or its—author, you should 

| “The Thompson ‘Shivoree’” in the first 
number of Pickwick. You really should. The 
plot is concerned with an interrupted wed- 

x, hinged upon a false tale of pre-engage- 

t “hugging”. Pickwick had a generally 
professional look which separates it from 
most of the little magazines of its day. Its 

npaign for subscribers was bolstered by 
the offer of such premiums as made-to-order 

lirt waists, an 1898 model bicycle, a Phoenix 
brass bed. It carried ten pages of advertising, 
including one offer of a fifty-cent copy of 
“On the Banks of the Wabash” by Dresser 
for 22¢. 

Its type—I do not know its name—must 
have been extremely radical in 1898. It is an 
uneven face, almost modern in its variety, 

th a tendency to form patterns on a page 
without losing a jot of legibility. I recom- 

wend its revival today for particular work 
where the famous old families of Bodoni, 
Cochin and Cheltenham will not do. 

The Wave was another Chicago venture, 
4% the latter-day attempt to revive that city 
as a center of art and letters. With Sherwood 
Anderson, Floyd Dell, Ben Hecht, Carl 
Sandburg and a dozen others frequenting the 
Loop itself; with Henry Kitchell Webster, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Edwin Balmer and The- 
odore Dreiser all in Cook County, the town 
had a right to look up. Vincent Starrett 
started it in January of 1922. His right-hand 
man was a Danish woodcut artist and print- 
er named Steen Hinrichsen; his ace in the 
hole was a friendship and personal contact 
with Arthur Machen. In his first number he 
printed “The Marriage of Panurge”, an un- 
published manuscript of Machen’s. Hinrich- 
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sen’s illustrations were all splendid and much 
of the text was readable. In the initial an- 
nouncement Mr. Starrett says: “. . . we shall 
print what pleases us, hoping that it will 
please you”. It ran for but eight issues, over 
a period of nearly three years. The last was 
dated October, 1924, and it was printed in 
Copenhagen. Before the funeral, The Wave 
found time to print contributions from Max- 
well Bodenheim, Carl Van Vechten, Louis 
Gilmore, Edgar Saltus, Oscar Wilde (a gen- 
uine first), Ben Hecht, Oscar Williams, Gene 
Markey, John McClure, Rudyard Kipling 
(also probably genuine), Witter Bynner, 
Llewellyn Jones, Harold Vinal and Pierre 
Loving. 

Standing around, watching The Wave's 
artistic triumph and financial failure, was a 
group of young people who had tried the 
same thing a few months before, led by 
Sam Putnam. Their effort was called Youth 
and the first publication of some black and 
white drawings by Wallace Smith justified 
its existence. The appreciation of Smith’s 
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work by Ben Hecht in the first issue of 
Youth marked the begining of their friend- 
ship, which produced Fantazius Mallare and 
The Chicago Literary Times. 

In Paris, April, 1927, Elliot Paul and Eu- 
gene Jolas started a journal for expatriates— 
and other incoherents, incomprehensibles and 
artists. It was printed in English but its au- 
thorship was international. James Joyce and 
Gertrude Stein were the principal contribu- 
tors and there were poems and other esoteric 
arrangements of phrase by Ludwig Lewis- 
ohn, Virgil Geddes, Kay Boyle, Robert Sage 
and Mr. Paul. I was struck by the absence 
of Ezra Pound, and I almost wrote to ask 
him if sur-realism was beyond him—not that 
I imagine it is. 

Poetry, edited by Harriet Monroe, started 
in 1912 and is still in existence. It never at- 
tempted to support itself. In its first issue it 
listed the sponsors who had made its exist- 
ence possible. A gray, laid, deckle-edged 
paper covered those first thirty-four pages. It 
was designed by Ralph Seymour, printed in 
red and black. Inside, the type was not un- 
usual, nor even very good, but it was ar- 
ranged well and the subject matter was the 
best available. To list the important contrib- 
utors to Poetry since that October were to 
write almost a history of American verse 
since Whitman. 

The first, last and only issue of The Lit- 
erary Review and Book Plate Collector was 
sent from the press of the Charles E. Pea- 
body Company, Boston, in November, 1902. 
Chatty and intimate but entirely undistin- 
guished. 

Playboy was probably the best of all the 
radical efforts from that indefatigable city of 
magazine-makers which surrounds Wash- 
ington Square. The Village, of course, is 
gone, but new Greenwich Village magazines 
are still fermenting in the minds of villagers 
everywhere and they always will be. There 
was Robert Edward’s Quill which flourished 
longest of them all. There have been Aes- 
thete (one number only—thank heaven— 





February, 1925), Guido Bruno’s Review, and 
a hundred other journals of protest too nu- 
merous and insignificant to mention. 

Playboy was the work of Egmont Arens, 
the moving spirit in almost all the Bohemian 
activities of New York, January, 1919. It con- 
tained wood and linoleum cuts, half-tones 
and line drawings. It had colored paper in- 
serts and coated stock inserts. The writers 
were Alfred Kreymborg, Vachel Lindsay, 
Robert Henri and Max Weber. 

Arens’s hand was seen again, more recent- 
ly, in The New Masses, May, 1926, a large- 
paper monthly almost the size of a tabloid 
newspaper. The first number was exciting. 
The cause of the downtrodden was treated 
artistically in two colors by William Gropper, 
Art Young, Hugo Gellert, Hans Stengel, 
Otto Soglow and I. Klein. The workers’ case 
was reduced to English sentences by William 
Carlos Williams, Scott Nearing, Michael 
Gold, William Montgomery Brown (once 
Bishop Brown), Mark Van Doren, and oth- 
ers. The entire tone of the magazine has 
changed since then. Art has fled from it, and 
only the restless humanitarian malcontents 
keep it appearing on the stands. 

The Chicago Literary Times was issued 
weekly from March 1, 1923. It was written 
almost entirely by Ben Hecht and that it did 
not live two years was no criticism of its 
merit. It appeared, a single yellow sheet 
folded into four tabloid size pages, four col- 
umns to the page. It was the ornamental 
profanity of a reporter gone art and some of 
its gaudy phrases are worthy of commemo- 
ration in stone. There were pictures by Stan- 
islaus Szukalski, Herman Rosse and Wal- 
lace Smith. 

In conclusion I should like to offer this 
quotation to any man at the helm of a new 
periodical. He will do well to consider this 
for his first mast-head: 

From Living Men, by John Nicholas Beffel, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Chicago, May, 1917. 

GET EXCITED! This is a new magazine. It 
will bite you if you are not good. 
























































































































































MILA AND THE BIRDS 


by Laura Benét 






She dreamed that she would see great spaces, 
Empty, lovely, terrible places 

Where blue stars fell and planets shone 
And mighty spirits travelled alone. 
She dreamed that she would mount on wings 
That cut the silken air like blades, 

That ran like skates before the wind 
Mocking the maudlin earth behind. 






Northern lights— 
She dreamed them in her sleep. 
Shadowy heights— 


She woke to see and weep. 


And the wings fluttered, the wings quivered 
And at her chamber window shivered 
Rousing her from unconscious lull 

By visions strangely beautiful 

One morning in the frosty winter 
When ice was edged as a splinter. 
Were these true children or true birds 
That spoke with reassuring words? 
They were not pigeons, doves or owls, 
They bore no likeness to her barn fowls 
Though their bodies were lithe, their flesh was clear 
Their feathers those of a chanticleer. 

Crystal as glass their shining eyes, 

Lake water at a spring sunrise. 

Their heads wore the gloss of Sunday sheen. 

One was crimson, one was green, 

Two were violet, one was white 

And the sixth as yellow as morning light. 

With them in at the low door 
Entered a hope not there before 
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Though the little, old mother scuffed and scolded 
The while she clothes in a cupboard folded, 
Screaming the ragman the next day 

Should bear the glittering flock away. 

But the ragman’s mind was consumed with dread 
And he merely stared and scratched his head 

As the glowing things shook their wings in his face: 
“To kill them”, said he, “will bring disgrace.” 


So safe they roosted in rafters dry 

Through the thatch peered the distant sky. 
And money came to the wee house 

That had scarce supported a starving mouse. 
Lovers came too where none had been 
Courting her as she were a queen. 


Conrad, Angelo, 
Johannes, Luke. 
(Names from a singing 
Psaltery book.) 

Courted and kissed her 
Promised her love. 

She sadly silent 

As grass in a grove. 


But the birds brought in grain 
Yellow, milky and sweet; 

The birds plucked out poppies 
To lay at her feet; 

The birds sang liltings 

To her weary brain; 

The birds whispered secrets 
That brought down the rain! 


Rain fell and kept on falling 

As though the thirsty earth were calling. 
Both beasts and peasants, noisily 
Suffered in mirk and misery. 

Suffered until the swelling flood 

Must be appeased with human blood. 
Boats were wafted in the stream 

To seek out Mila’s candle gleam. 

“The witch, the witch,” the people cried, 
“She and her cursed flock, woe betide! 
She shall be flung to roaring water 

As though she were the devil’s daughter.” 





iRDs by LAURA BENET 


Those who ponder 
Learn philosophy 

From the dour forest 
And the raging sky. 
Out of a sighing heaven 
Events are unfurled, 
Mysteries riven 


Not of this world. 


They moored their shallop at Mila’s gate 
On an evening dark and late. 

As the billows drenched them with spray 
Peered in a terrified dismay. 

Feathers concealed the wattied walls 

As though the house wore ancient shawls. 
The leaking roof was thatched with down 
Soft as ermine on courtier’s gown. 

And at the window, steep and high 
Seven birds were poised to fly. 

One had sadly wistful eyes 

Looking on them in stunned surprise 

As waves met over the little town 

With its evilly minded men— 


Then the waters sank—and slowly, 
The marshes grew green again. 


The ragman, clinging in wonder 

To the house that rode sturdily. 

Saw seven great birds a-whirling 

Arise out of the sea. 

Saw Mila and her bird suitors 

Fly away in a brilliant cloud. 

And, after years (says the legend), 

A race lovely and strong and proud 
Came to dwell by the self-same meadows, 
To plough by the selfsame streams 
And out of knowledge and kindness 

To weave new, delicate dreams. 

For delicate dreams breed color 

And untutored souls grow wings 

And from the unpeopled spaces 
Summon benign, bright things. 

And even a humble ragman 

May find, in his low estate 

That those shall be small who are mighty 
And the humble ones shall be great. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF LUBSTER ALLEY 


by Hiram Motherwell 


HERE are, as everyone knows, lan- 

guages in America which are com- 

pletely of and for a given group or 
occupational stratum and virtually incompre- 
hensible to all other groups. I do not, of 
course, mean local dialects, whose distinctive- 
ness consists chiefly in a peculiar pronuncia- 
tion of otherwise familiar words. Nor do I 
mean slang merely. For slang is a collection 
of isolated words and expressions, and slang 
may be dead as Latin when its roots and as- 
sociations are unknown to the user. I am re- 
ferring to those modes of expression, those 
manners of using words somewhat distantly 
related to the English dictionary, which grow 
so authentically out of the group’s customs 
and ways of thinking that they are able to 
convey information and ideas with a vitality 
and fidelity which standardized English, in 
that particular milieu, could never hope to 
attain. 

Of all these American languages, surely 
none is richer or more responsive than that 
of Lobster Alley—which is to say the theatri- 
cal section of New York—as it has grown 
under the patronage and guidance of the 
weekly newspaper, Variety, and of its inspired 
editor, Sime Silverman. 

Variety is one of the truly great newspapers 
of America. None can surpass it in the abun- 
dance, accuracy and timeliness of news car- 
ried, and, above all, in editorial honesty and 
courage. Here, however, I am writing of 
Variety not as a purveyor of news but as a 


creator of language—yes, of literature. For by 
all accepted standards some of the best writ- 
ing in Variety is literature. To those belong- 
ing to its group it conveys its message swiftly 
and concisely in living words which evoke 
clear images and quick emotional response. 

But he who is not acquainted with the 
language of Variety is certain, on first read- 
ing it, to be baffled—or, to speak more accu- 
rately, to go blotto. What, for example, can 
the uninitiated make out of this headline?— 


PASH FLAPS’ M.C. FAN CLUBS RATED WORTHLESS 


TO THEATRES AS B.O. GAG. 


Translated into English, the sentence would 
read somewhat as follows: “It has been ascer- 
tained that organized theatre parties of young 
girls who have a sentimental admiration for 
the actors who function as masters of cere- 
monies at motion picture theatres are worth- 
less so far as increasing box office receipts 
goes”. But even at this length the sentence 
(which is certainly not good English) does 
not tell its story. It would require an extensive 
gloss to explain certain references and to ren- 
der the peculiar quality attaching to certain 
of the words. To explain the connotations of 
the sentence to an Englishman I should prob- 
ably need two pages. 

“Passionate flappers” does not accurately 
render “pash flaps”. The point of the latter 
is (as Variety's reader knows from long ac- 
quaintance with the phenomenon) that the 
sentimental adoration of thousands of school- 











girls for the handsome conférenciers of the 
movie shows has been methodically organized 
and exploited. “Fan” has passed through a 
dozen mutations since its origin in the ancient 
days of baseball. “Gag” takes its direct origin 
from the professional name for a vaudeville 
joke which obtains a quick and certain re- 
sponse, but its meaning has been broadened 
to include any type of effective come-on. So 
the gloss might be continued almost indefi- 
nitely. 

It should be clear to the reader from this 
example that Variety does not affect these 
slang terms merely to appear smart. Variety 
is not striving to be clever; it is striving to 
convey crisp and exact information. Although 
it commonly appears with seventy-two or 
more pages of the smallest legible type, it has 
not an inch of space to waste. Nor have its 
readers any time to waste. True, theatre folk 
are not, by and large, very busy; but they are 
always in a hurry, and always eager to leap 
to a new topic of interest. 

That explains Variety’s preference for ab- 
breviations and telescoped phrases, and its 
peculiar use (or disuse) of the definite article. 
For example, this from its report on a recent 


film: 


Zoe Akins’s play written down to a presump- 
tive neighborhood fan grade of taste, and what 
it might have held as a class screen production 
discounted. Result is just pretty good program 
material. Physical production a beauty, acting 
first rate, but continuity faulty, in that the job 
of turning a class story into a rough-and-tumble 
picture has been poorly done. . . . Picture has 
many slow spots where story progress lags 
badly; comedy incidents have been inexpertly 
written in, and all that is left are two or three 
melodramatic episodes with a stirring fistic bat- 
tle at the finish. 


An expert’s report written to transmit a 
reliable estimate to the profession in the 
shortest possible space. 

Or this summary of the emotional strategy 


employed by writers of popular songs: 
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These song writers exploit motherhood into a 
mania, and go Rotary about any old half-baked, 
klux-ridden Dixie backwash. They make love in 
kindergarten terms, turn Sunday-school super- 
intendent about prosties whom they term “faded 
roses” or “butterflies”, and otherwise trade on 
primitive mass ideas. 


As an example of the economical use of 
lively images to tell a story I cite the fol- 
lowing: 


If you can’t develop a personality or mental 
power in L. A. [Variety for Los Angeles] it’s 
not the fault of swamis, inspirationists, soul sci- 
entists and others who sell their lectures here- 
abouts. . . . Swamis with turkish towels around 
their heads with some looking as though from 
Harlem, cut in heavy on the big dough. One has 
built himself a temple and retreat for followers 
which set him back half a million. He plays 
loose with some of his femme followers and has 
lost the decision to a number of irate husbands. 
But he still does business at the same spot. 


For the sake of brevity and directness, Va- 
riety is always willing to coin a word. Its 
readiness to innovate new verbs used to panic 
me but now I ecstasize over it. And its novel 
nouns invariably have color or flavor. Which 
expression (provided you know the language) 
do you prefer: “a great deal of money”, or 
“heavy sugar”: “jokes in questionable taste”, 
or “blue gags”? Are you not saddened by the 
fact that Times Square hotel biz is on the 
terrific fritz? 

The concise expressions in which Variety 
abounds (whether picked up from the Rialto 
or injected into Broadway’s speech) are a de- 
light to the gourmet of words. Instead of 
stating that a certain play is a financial failure 
it reports laconically, “show looks floppo”. 
Handsome guides hired by dude ranches to 
provide a touch of romance for rich eastern 
women are “S. A. cowboys”. “Dirt in shorts” 
is action or dialogue in one-reel films which 
might offend the audience’s sensibilities. The 
difficulty in defining such dirt derives from 
the fact that “what the acute town’s self ap- 
pointed dick might sense as dirt, after it has 
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passed through years on the stage with noth- 
ing but laughs greeting it, is something the 
producers cannot anticipate”. 

Variety does not strain after verbal novelty. 
If an expression like “on the cuff” is useful, 
it is permitted to remain in the paper for 
years until a more concise or vivid one turns 
up. But its slang does not become a conven- 
tion or a habit. It is continually freshened 
with new words and phrases deriving from 
the recent experiences or interests of its 
readers. And Silverman has not the dogmatic 
reverence of many a managing editor for 
brevity. When one of his reporters reveals a 
literary flair, he is permitted to embroider his 
writing with touches of interpretative fancy 
or verbal elegance. A stingy lothario is “a 
sheik ham with a dame complex”. A film is 
commended because it provides “what every 
woman loves—beauty and the beast”. Another 
is adjudged probable flop because it “ignores 
the male-and-female get-together principle”. 
I have never received, in one sentence, so 
vivid an impression of the moral state of con- 
temporary Soviet Russia as in Variety’s re- 
port that “censors are so severe that in one 
film bull and cow offer the only love interest”. 

The following paragraph is not, in a literary 
sense, satisfactory, even by Variety standards, 


but it gets rapidly over a good deal of ground: 


Probably the greatest cost in Television will 
be that expended for servicing the equipment. 
Like in its operation, no mere electrician can be 
called off the street and breathe over it like so 


many do on talker gadgets in different parts of 
the country. 


A fair example of how Variety records the 
trend of the times is afforded by its story 


explaining that barflies are getting the privacy 
yen: 


Better grade speaks in Times Square are dis- 
pensing with femme shills and hangers-out due 
to complaints of the big spenders who have 
practically delivered an ultimatum that either 


the dames are out or they transfer their patron- 
age elsewhere. 
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“Dame” angle considered essential in the face 
of heavy opposish is now agreed a nuisance by 
joint owners operating on the up and up with 
many of the places having invoked the former 
cabaret regulations in pre-prohibition days in 
refusing admittance to unescorted women. 


But the following represents Variety at its 
best. I sought to condense it, but its exposi- 
tion is so compact, its language so concise, 
that any excision is mutilation: 


Los Angeles, Jan. 11. 

Softest racket for heavy sugar is the radio 
fortune telling, sex secret racket, with more than 
100 stations in the country innocent promoters 
of a gimmick that is illegal if worked through 
mail solicitation. 

Seems harmless enough to a radio station to 
allow one of the gimmick operators an hour a 
day to tell fortunes free for the listeners-in. But 
the station operators never take a tumble to the 
sideline, or if they do they wink. Today the gag 
is growing from the racket stage to a business— 
and a sweet one at that. 

The broadcasting station’s end of the game is 
innocent, but it is the side racket which results 
from the broadcasts that is making coin for 
charlatans working the umpchays in every sec- 
tion of the country. 

This burg has been an especially good ground 
with a dozen or more pulling the stuff over 
local radio stations during the last six months. 

Racket centers around a chap in Chicago who 
nicks the racketeers one grand a year for horo- 
scopes. With more than a hundred subscribing, 
this is business aplenty for him. 

As Prince This, Doctor That or Professor So- 
and-So the gimmickers travel all over the coun- 
try. The fortune telling come-ons will always 
try a new one—hence the migration. One chap 
is credited with a hundred grand in six months 
in this town. A real home near L. A. while he 
was here and a flock of seven femme secre- 
taries, one of whom is now filling in since the 
storm and strife left the bed and board. 

Racket is to call for questions over the radio 
that the professor will answer at a later date. 
So many come in he can only answer a small 
percentage of them. Answers are vague and 
useless to the looker-in. 

At one station here 100,000 requests were re- 











ceived in 11 weeks, One hundred thousand ac- 
knowledged chumps! Then the secretaries get to 
work mailing the come-ons, offering four an- 
swers for a dollar—a dream book for a dollar— 
horoscope for a dollar—sex secrets for a dollar. 

Thirty per cent of those solicited come across 
with one to four dollars. Ten percent of that 
number went for the whole $4. Most of the 
marks were women, with the femme element 
going heavy for the sex secret stuff. 

These books are supplied by the same gink in 
Chicago who supplies the horoscopes. Cost to 
the racketeers is three cents in quantities. And 
they sell for a dollar. 

Local professor sits in his office with a dicta- 
phone in front of him. His femme secs open 
the mail and empty the greenbacks into baskets, 
then pass the letters to the professor who reads 
the answers into the dictaphone, later to be 
typed and sent to the umpchays. He handles the 
letters at about 75 an hour—at a dollar per 
letter. 

Graft extends further. The least hint of more 
coin in the offing sends a special come-on—the 
need for private consultation. No figures on the 
extent of this end of the racket. 

Final coin combing is the selling of the sucker 


lists to the mail-order houses at five cents per 
name. 


“One of whom is now filling in since the 
storm and strife left the bed and board”— 
this glorious phrase rolls on my tongue, and 
a hundred repetitions do not lessen its savor. 

Silverman’s use of quotation marks is a 
study in itself. In the phrase “innocent 
‘stuff’”, you might imagine that the latter 
word is placed in quotes because it is slang. 
But Silverman would permit no such affecta- 
tion. Stuff is the accepted professional term 
for a lecturer’s spiel or line. It is here placed 
in quotes because, in this instance, it was not 
legitimate stuff, but phoney come-on. 
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Or can you get the particular connotation 
of the quotation marks in this headline?— 


CABARET FLOOR SHOW JUST “DIRT” TO RITZY 
BUT IDLE BROADWAY CHORUS GIRLS. 


There is no generic reason for placing the 
word in quotes. Dirt is dirt; it is s.a. come-on 
used for an unworthy or illegitimate purpose. 
But the floor dancing of the cabaret is not, 
per se, dirt; it is biz. The unemployed chorus 
girls of musical comedy, however—forced to 
take employment in the cafés and seeking to 
maintain their dignity in their fallen estate— 
pretend that the whole purpose of the cabaret 
worker’s dancing is to obtain dates from 
cloak-and-suiters. The quotes, in other words, 
are there to indicate what goes on in the 
chorus girls’ minds. 

Silverman is a maniac for accuracy. I doubt 
if there is another newspaper in New York 
so well proof-read as Variety. The misspelling 
of any one of the hundreds of obscure proper 
names which appear in each issue would be 
an event—ending in torture—in the office. 

But Silverman, I think, will go down into 
newspaper history, like Dana of the Sun, for 
his permanent influence on our language and 
on our use of it. There is no need to remind 
the reader that the slang of today becomes 
the literary English of tomorrow. Wells and 
Shaw are full of last generation’s White- 
chapel. But to insert slang phrases into Eng- 
lish sentences is one thing; to mould a style 
with the materials and in the spirit of living 
slang is another. Dana’s boys took the lan- 
guage of the streets and used it—free from 
self-consciousness or apology—with unexam- 
pled vigor and flexibility. Silverman’s report- 
ers are likewise supplying new blood and food 


for the American language of tomorrow. 


EDUCATION BY DESULTORY READING 


by Virginia Moore 


OUNT VILLIERS DE LISLE ADAM did not 
{ flatter books nor refute living when 
he said, “As for living, our servants 
will do that for us”. A good book cannot 
supersede life; it reveals and interprets and 
extends life. Breath in the physical lungs is 
premise to both. And though living in a 
world of men must always be primary, and 
reading secondary, the privilege inherent in 
both is play of the imagination. In delight, 
if not in value, they share honors. Neither 
can be by proxy. Living and reading are 
strictly individual adventures, as individual 
as the progress of the soul. They are the con- 
ditions of the progress of the soul. A man 
who has never read a book can develop spirit- 
ually. Millions did before the advent of print- 
ing. But great literature hastens the process 
by multiplying experience. In comparatively 
unimaginative modern society, with popular 
myth gone and the machine encroaching, a 
good book is at once a luxury and a necessity. 
It is sheer tragedy, therefore, that the read- 
ing of the world’s classics is for so many con- 
fined to the period of their so-called educa- 
tion. In college the best books of history, 
biography, fiction, exposition and poetry are 
systematically assigned and laboriously read. 
It has been observed that this compulsory 
reading tends to spoil, may even destroy for 
a lifetime, the Odyssey, Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, the Canterbury 
Tales, Macaulay’s History of England, Car- 
lyle’s essay on old clothes, The Ring and the 
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Book, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Henry Es- 
mond, Wycherly’s plays, Emerson’s essays— 
to name only a few at random. I submit that 
education which destroys the beauty of books 
is not properly education, no matter how 
much it promotes factual knowledge and in- 
creases intellectual dexterity. The Grail of 
education, as Blake protests and Yeats reit- 
erates, should be maturity of the imagination. 
That is why the best education is by desul- 
tory reading. Indeed I am tempted to go 
radical and say that the reading of the 
world’s classics should never be compulsory; 
not for the reason usually cited, that compul- 
sion makes one, out of human perversity, 
hate the thing compelled, but because read- 
ing should be carefully fitted to the spiritual 
state and stage of the reader, if it is to exert 
the maximum imaginative influence. Who 
but the reader can choose? What but the 
soul knows what it needs at a given time? 
The soul, contrary to prevalent opinion, has 
a marvellous faculty for finding what it is 
ready for. When Keats was ready for shaping 
sensuous images he found Spenser. When 
Katherine Mansfield was ready for clear ob- 
jective art she found the Russians. When 
Masefield was ready for a new humanity un- 
erringly he found a copy of Chaucer. 

Of course there are some who would never 
read a good book unless compelled to. I am 
not speaking of them. They will never get a 
great deal from books anyway. They are not 
to be censured or praised for their derelic- 











tions; they have not yet reached that stage 
of spiritual development when either is justly 
possible. 

I am speaking of those who respond to a 
good book with excitement; who are curious 
to know what the greatest minds have 
thought; who wish always to transcend their 
latest imaginative experience with fresh and 
diversified experience; who trust advice 
spoken low in themselves to read, for it is 
time, the complete works of Pascal or the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

Literature read in this way becomes, and 
rightly, all mixed up with one’s being. It is 
not intellectual exercise nor cultural duty but 
an adventure of the soul converted into the 
very stuff of the soul. The mind being free 
it is happy and therefore more impression- 
able and retentive. I have never believed that 
concentration unless voluntary was an aid 
to memory, save in the vulgar realm of facts. 
The mind has a natural growth like a plant; 
but its successive stages are more numerous 
than those of a plant and its flower is pre- 
pared for but seldom perfected in this world. 
The growth is organic. It is not, as modern 
education seems to think, by accretion. Fine 
literature is like the weather which falls on 
the plant: it must be seasonable to do any 
good. It acts as sun and fructifying rain, and 
heat, and cold. Frost in July would not be 
helpful; it might be fatal. The soul has vary- 
ing needs through its untemporal year. In 
the case of a wise soul it is well to trust those 
needs as they become conscious, however ar- 
bitrary seem the time and the order. 

It took me a long while to dissociate from 
Greek history the odor which clung to a 
text-book analysis of the structure of Greek 
society, and of the phalanx. Until recently, 
whenever I thought of the Grandeur which 
was Rome I saw a rather dumpy lictor print- 
ed on poor paper; I had to see the triumph- 
ant ruins of the Forum under a blue actual 
sky and voluntarily read Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire to dissipate 

that stuffy academic ghost. 1 would have 
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gone to Aeschylus much sooner and appre- 
ciated much sooner the “necessity” which 
came before Chronos and Zeus if an English 
course had not removed Prometheus Bound 
and The Libation-Pourers from my immedi- 
ate life. For ten years Virgil was damaged 
for me by the drudgery of inept translations 
done at a time when I was not mature 
enough to wonder at his conception. Theoc- 
ritus of the lovely idylls, Aristophanes, in- 
comparable satirist, Plato to a degree, Horace 
with his cup of Falernian wine, Lucretius in- 
tent on ultimates, and Catullus so humanly 
unable to escape from his Lesbia—they were 
all deadened for me by too early contact and 
not brought to life again by desultory read- 
ing until like Lazarus they had lain a long 
time bound with linen. . 

I use with apology personal evidence in 
what must, in part at least, be a personal 
chronicle. The conclusion which forms the 
subject of this paper could only be reached 
after first-hand experience with education by 
education and education by desultory read- 
ing. I give my testimony as scrupulously as a 
witness in a test case. 

Acquaintance and friendship with the best 
literature may be started in a hundred differ- 
ent ways. If chronology is disregarded it is 
no matter. A great mind is great whenever 
it functioned. The imaginative virtue of art 
is disdainful of periods as such. 

You leaf through an anthology on a 
strange table. John Clare. You have never 
heard of John Clare. The poem is charming. 
Like lawns before breakfast—“blebbed with 
dew”. The next day you order John Clare. 
Or you see a publisher’s advertisement in a 
reputable weekly. The Life of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins. Someone quoted him once. 
You remember you exclaimed at the time 
and took pleasure in recognizing great po- 
etry whether anyone else did or not. You 
would like to know more about him. You 
would like to know if that packed unusual 
style were fortuitous or the result of a theory. 
You send for his life and his complete works, 
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and two days later you feel like Keats when, 
on opening Chapman’s Homer, he compared 
himself to stout Cortez. Impressed suddenly 
with the fact that autobiography can be the 
starkest revelation you read in rapid succes- 
sion Benvenuto Cellini, Amiel’s Journal, 
Marie Bashkirtseff and George Sand’s Diary. 
An allusion sends you precipitous to the deli- 
cate confessions of Dorothy Wordsworth, 
and you understand better the brother’s debt. 
Hardy’s poetry recommends his prose; and 
having the disillusion natural to your years 
substantiated by Jude the Obscure, with 
pleasant cynicism you pass to The Way of 
All Flesh and Madame Bovary and Of Hu- 
man Bondage. The very excess of pessimism 
swings you the other way and you come all 
trembling and receptive to the pastoral and 
exquisite implications of Green Mansions by 
W. H. Hudson. You decide that simplicity 
of heart in literature as in life is excellent 
above all else; at the same time you are try- 
ing to formulate a workable religion of your 
own. You re-read The Hound of Heaven. 
You borrow from a corner library the Imi- 
tation of Christ by Thomas 4 Kempis; the 
librarian mentions The Practice of the Pres- 
ence of God by Brother Lawrence and Cen- 
turies of Meditation by Thomas Traherne; 
you read them avidly. You think that medi- 
eval times were not so benighted after all; 
they had a sturdy singleness of mind; Mal- 
ory’s Morte d’Arthur affects you like a re- 
ligious conversion. You remember vaguely 
that George Moore, whom you have been 
meaning to read for a long time, wrote a lot 
of stories about monks. But before you leave 
Mr. Moore you have mourned to distraction 
“Marie Pellegrin” and spent too short a 
night with “The Lovers of Orelay”. His, you 
maintain, is a beautiful style, sad as the in- 
substantial hour after the sun drops, when 
all the birds sing at once. You become inter- 
ested in style as dynamics, “a personal and 
wilful fire transfiguring words and sounds 
and events”. You find the Urne-buriall of 
Sir Thomas Browne, Our Lady of Sorrows 
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by Thomas De Quincey, Intentions by Os- 
car Wilde. The epigrammatical Oscar Wilde 
sets you puzzling over the brilliant Irish: 
Ernest Dowson, Lionel Johnson, “A.E.”, 
George Bernard Shaw, William Butler 
Yeats, Sean O’Casey, J. M. Synge. What, ex- 
actly is the Celtic quality? You take it in its 
most concentrated modern form, in Synge’s 
Playboy of the Western World and Deirdre 
of the Sorrows. Deirdre, in the last act, quar- 
reling with her lover on the edge of their 
double grave, and then rising to heroic levels 
of understanding, to tragic ecstasy, gives you 
a katharsis in the thorough Aristotelian sense, 
and you must read Yeats on the same sub- 


ject and the poem by James Stephens which 
begins, 


Let all men go apart and weep. 


Ordinarily this would sidetrack you to The 
Crock of Gold which, as a unique experience 
would bear repeating, but you feel now the 
“much madness” which Emily Dickinson 
called “divinest sense” and must keep alive in 
your breast that shriven kind of exaltation by 
suffering vicariously with the greatest spirits. 
With Cleopatra you draw yourself to your 
full height and say to Iras: 


“Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me... .” 


You cry with Lear on the heath: 


“Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! Spout, rain! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daugh- 
ters: 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children, 

You owe me no subscription: then, let fall 

Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your 
slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man.” 


Power and terror draw you inevitably to 
Heathcliff in Wuthering Heights. It will be 
days before you recover from the ghost of 
Cathie wounding her wrists, sawing them 
back and forth, on the broken glass of the 
window. You refuse the common light of 











day, and of contemporary writing. Especially 
the magazines. You reflect that few if any 
would print a story by—well, A. E. Coppard. 
You remember one, now, about a man who 
came into a tavern—you think it was rain- 
ing—and he didn’t love the girl but he went 
away from her changed—she was sitting at a 
table with a mug—that uncapturable qual- 
ity... . You read seven stories by Coppard 
without stopping. Then you read a transla- 
tion from the Danish of Jens Peter Jacobsen 
because you fancy you see a relation between 
Coppard and Jacobsen. The short story is 
quite different from the short novel. The lat- 
ter has no less firmness of structure but more 
substance in plot and character. In discussing 
the two forms with friends you are lead to 
read James’s Daisy Miller, Turgenev’s A 
Lear of the Steppes, and Willa Cather’s A 
Lost Lady. You already know Ethan Frome 
but you read it again to see if it is as fine as 
you thought. Then steeped in fiction you 
turn for relief and contrast to poetry; Donne, 
this time, because you are liking at present 
friction of the mind in poetry. You discover 
the most physical of poems, “Love’s Prog- 
ress”, and the most unphysical, “The 
Extasie”. 

Compulsion from without has often de- 
prived college graduates of literature in so 
far as literature is a delirium in the blood. 
Compulsion from within has often more 
than made up for academic swindle, but only 
when a stubborn element in the individual 
had, in the first place, refused complete dis- 
enchantment. Some do not possess that stub- 
born element. Theirs is a dead loss. 

Compulsion from within may be warm or 
cold, that is, it may spring from the emo- 
tions or the will. The emotions produce per- 
haps a greater sensitivity. In the poem about 
a wood spurge Dante Gabriel Rossetti and in 
the poem about grief Robert Graves show 
how grief sharpens the power of perceiving 
minute details. Passionate interest does the 
same thing to reading eyes, whether it is 
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passionate interest in plot, character, atmos- 
phere, method of presentation, or ideas. The 
passion for ideas is strongest. It sweeps from 
the War and Peace of Tolstoy to The Tragic 
Sense of Life of Unamuno and on to The 
Dance of Life by Havelock Ellis, with no 
less precision than impetuosity. But it is pos- 
sible to read the same books by cold act of 
volition, because you are ashamed of your 
ignorance of Tolstoy’s social creed, or be- 
cause you feel you should know more about 
the best contemporary Spanish thought, or 
because Havelock Ellis is being quoted ex- 
tensively in your circle. A course of Plato, 
Spinoza and Santayana, self-imposed because 
of an intellectual determination to read origi- 
nals instead of derivatives, the philosophers 
themselves instead of their commentators, 
may be as beneficial to the soul as a driving 
excitement about the nature of God as seen 
by three exceptional men. Rolland’s Jean- 
Christophe and Proust’s Remembrance of 
Things Past, begun because of the vanity 
that you know French literature or the snob- 
bery that you understand artistic neurotics 
(being yourself a member of that “splendid 
and pitiable family”) may prove as reward- 
ing as if you had read them in humility, as 
an impulse, out of wild enthusiasm for the 
subjective method or stream of consciousness. 
The point is that in either case it is a per- 
sonal decision and impetus. If will, it is 
probably accompanied by some passion. If 
passion of the mind, it probably comes to 
focus in the will. In other words, the soul has 
reached a minor or a major climax. That 
nostalgia for a better country, for heroic cli- 
mate and “actions how like an angel’s”, 
which is a not undesirable sickness of the 
soul, has reached a crisis. Delirium and ec- 
stasy may set in. Meanwhile there is that 
terrible sanity of the sick, which sees every- 
thing in sharp light, almost with omniscience, 
and will not forget, ever, because the vision 
has been incorporated into the permanent 


part of this changing being. 


a 


A NOTE ON HANS CAROSSA 


by Edwin Muir 


N December 1928 there appeared in Ger- 
many under the imprint of the Insel 
Verlag a beautifully produced little vol- 

ume in honor of the fiftieth birthday of Hans 
Carossa. Among the twenty-five writers who 
collaborated in rendering him homage were 
Austria’s two greatest poets, Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal and Rainer Maria Rilke, and sev- 
eral of Germany’s most gifted young writers, 
among them Paul Alverdes, whose small but 
exquisite masterpiece, The Whistlers’ Room, 
has since been translated into English. At 
that time Carossa’s name, I think it is safe to 
say, was virtually unknown either in Eng- 
land or America; and even now only the few 
who have happened to come across that 
strange book, A Roumanian Diary, published 
some time ago, will recognize it. That little 
volume had itself an ironical fate. It was 
caught in the spate of war books, and seems 
to have been allotted for review to experts 
who wished to see how Roumanian atrocities 
compared with Russian, or to generals who 
were resolved to uphold their own ideas on 
strategy against the author’s. It was, however, 
a book bound to puzzle or exasperate the 
ordinary war reviewer; for, although the 
diary of a busy medical officer during the 
German campaign against Roumania, the 
most moving incident in it was the death of 
a cat. Besides, there was no glorification or 
impeachment of warfare, no noticeable symp- 
tom of patriotism or of pacifism: none of the 
usual and natural responses to the War. 
There is indeed something enigmatical in 
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all Carossa’s books. He has a trick of unex- 
pected emphasis, of passing over things 
which other writers would seize upon, and 
concentrating, yet never disproportionately, 
on some point which, but for his vigilance, 
would have been overlooked. These points 
are chosen with an unfathomable skill, by a 
faculty not so much of selection as of sub- 
conscious divination; and the light in which 
he sets them irradiates all the stretches of ex- 
perience, whether terrible or merely dull, ly- 
ing between, so that these never need to be 
described. Carossa’s uniform method as a 
writer is to make some great alteration in our 
imaginative conception of life while osten- 
sibly making only a minute one; and his art 
is an art almost entirely of implication. It is 
this, probably, that makes one feel in all his 
writings a sort of natural magic; a natural 
magic not fugitive and indefinable as in 
poetry, but constant and almost reasonable. 
Everything he touches is transmuted, yet 
never robbed of its diurnal reality; it becomes 
—one can only put it in this way—at once 
more ordinary and more strange. 

Occupation with trifles, submission of ex- 
perience to mysterious lights: these are often 
ways of escaping from problems too dis- 
agreeable for the writer to face; and a hasty 
reader might find Carossa evasive. But one 
has only to turn to a passage here and there 
in A Roumanian Diary to see how great is 
one’s mistake. The following, for example: 
“Like a swarm of hornets the shells dashed 
against the rocks, tearing the flesh from the 
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limbs of the living and the dead. Sometimes 
German wounded called to us, sometimes 
Roumanian, who were now being mutilated 
for a second time by the fire of their com- 
rades. Some of them suffered in silence; 
others twisted like wounded snakes. Through 
the zone of death we saw Germans lightly 
wounded descending the mountain, a few 
white and shaken, but others walking jaunt- 
ily, dressed up as if for a fancy-dress ball in 
the gay-colored belts, jackets, and military 
decorations of their dead enemies. One had 
brought back a gramophone with him from 
the Roumanian lines; now an idea suddenly 
struck him, he placed it on a stone and set it 
going, the page in Figaro began to sing, and 
like the voice of a mad soul Mozart’s music 
rose in a world of ruin”. Or again: “Turning 
round I looked down in the face of a dying 
man of about thirty; his eyes were closed, his 
mouth terribly twisted with pain. His fingers 
still clutched fast the hem of my cloak. 
Through a gray cape which covered his 
breast a slight vapor was rising; R. threw it 
back; under his torn ribs his lungs and heart 
lay exposed, the heart beating sluggishly. A 
number of silver and copper medals of saints 
which he had been wearing on a black rib- 
bon round his neck were driven deep into 
his flesh, some of them much bent. The man 
half opened his eyes; his lips moved. Simply 
for the sake of doing something I filled my 
morphia syringe, and then I saw that this 
was what he seemed to want; he pushed the 
cloak aside and tried to stretch out his arm 
to me in readiness. ... After the injection 
he laid his head back against the birch al- 
most in comfort, and closed his eyes, in 
whose deep sockets large snowflakes were 
already beginning to fall. We hurried on; 
it was almost an hour before we reached 
Hallesul”. 

How can one describe the spirit which 
breathes through these two scenes? It is a 
soft light that beats upon them; yet how 
definite is the detail, macabre in the gramo- 


phone-playing, horrible in the “slight vapor” 
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rising from the dying man’s breast. There is 
a sentence in the same book which suggests 
better than any formula could Carossa’s im- 
plicit attitude to his themes: “The world, 
rough, raw and monstrous as it is—I live in 
it as in a thin and gaudily iridescent soap- 
bubble, holding my breath to keep it from 
bursting”. In his books every object is 
touched with the solicitous skill of a physi- 
cian who knows the pressure which will 
maintain its true shape, or restore it, if it is 
lost, and who “holds his breath” lest any too 
violent movement should injure or destroy it, 
whether it be “raw and monstrous” or deli- 
cate. Every object is to him like a thing in- 
finitely fragile and infinitely valuable, which 
must not even be handled too much, but 
rather placed in a not too urgent light. His 
style is a pure illuminating medium. It is 
clear as water; but it has an inner lustre like 
the limpid stream he found near the Rou- 
manian front, which gave the common 
brown pebbles a gleam as of gold. He dips 
an object or an experience into that stream, 
and immediately it glows with all the hues 
which the customary light has dulled or worn 
away. His books paint a perpetual morning 
world where all things seem newly awak- 
ened, and have their first bloom upon them. 

This quiet radiance plays with a particular 
magic round the scenes in his two little mas- 
terpieces, Eine Kindheit and Verwandlungen 
einer Jugend. There has probably been no 
books on childhood such as these since mys- 
tics like Traherne. By an inflection here and 
there, by the rhythm of the prose, sweet, 
tranquil and pure, they do indeed faintly but 
persistently recall Traherne. But the radiance 
which lies over them is less bright, and more 
diffused; it does not come directly from 
heaven, like Traherne’s, but circuitously, 
through the hidden forces of the earth, which 
to the child are secretly bound with the 
heavenly ones. It is imminent in such things 
as a favorite splinter of granite, or a glass. 
bead which the boy loves to swing against 
the window-pane; in all animals, in stones. 
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and trees, in houses, and especially in the 
house which is his home. To this world can 
be applied the words which Hofmannsthal 
applied to Carossa’s work itself. “Of Carossa’s 
books,” he says, “nay, of any chapter in them, 
one can speak as of some mysteriously opera- 
tive substance such as radium from which a 
life-giving power goes out, only some of 
whose effects we know, and through which 
we feel that we are brought in contact with 
quite obscure realms; yet those powers work 
in silence, and are more akin to the powers 
in the growing seed or in the tree which 
heals itself than to those which come to being 
in the tempest.” Sometimes those forces ap- 
pear in some dreadful guise, but then the 
child feels protective powers spontaneously 
arising to restore the balance, and heal the 
wound in the world which enfolds him. 
Take this curious passage, for example, from 
Eine Kindheit: “All things, even the most 
terrible, when we encounter them, must take 
on a form consonant with our own nature; 
everyone has a profound knowledge of this, 
and because of it good men live in the world 
without fear. I had never been a nervous 
child, and though I had no desire to look on 
death, neither did I ever try to avoid it. With 
a feeling of solemn exaltation, while a shud- 
der which brought tears to my eyes ran over 
me, I had seen in the mortuary the robed 
dead lying between their burning candles, 
and I had not thought of corruption. The 
feeling that the invisible God Who chose to 
manifest Himself in shadowy hints had here 
for once operated solemnly and immediately: 
this childish feeling with its grave terrors 
mastered me and allowed no trace of animal 
panic to rise. Strangely comforted I went my 
way, and everyone I met afterwards seemed 
to me very beautiful and good”. Here we see 
clearly the powers which make the bark of 
the tree heal itself, and the reciprocal work- 
ing of the forms of the child’s world. 

To these forces the child resigns himself 
with an astonishing faith, which may be due 


simply to the fact that being three-parts po- 
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tentiality, he has a deeper knowledge of all 
potential things than a grown man can have. 
Accordingly his affection goes out to all sorts 
of objects, making us feel that the life of 
children is indeed a kind of fabulous life. 
“The presence of animals,” Carossa says in 
Eine Kindheit, “always plunged me into a 
vacant, melancholy expectation such as I 
never felt among human beings. I wondered 
if other children felt the same thing, but I 
never discovered whether they did or not, 
and believed that I was the only one in the 
world to have this feeling. At such moments 
if thoughts of my father and mother, my 
lessons and prayers, came into my mind, I 
put them away as unendurably alien, as if 
under the spell of the animals I wanted to be 
nothing but an animal myself, and not to be 
drawn out of the innocent melancholy of 
animal life; until suddenly I would spring 
up in a kind of alarm and run home, glad 
to emerge again into the everyday life of 
mankind.” 

Carossa’s world of childhood has another 
main quality which all but the greatest 
writers on childhood have overlooked: it has 
an order far more immutable than that of 
the adult’s world, an order in which all 
things seem to have rested on their stations 
forever. There like eternal patterns exist the 
figures, simple as an abstraction, immutable 
as the tables of a law, of father and mother, 
servant and teacher; figures which indeed 
seem all the more intensely real because they 
are incarnate symbols, because father and 
mother and teacher and servant are more 
than the general idea of a human being, and 
because through them the child guesses at 
the order of the world and resigns himself to 
it with greater security. That order is to him 
almost absolutely permanent; for the child 
has a sense of duration which not only runs 
back, like ours, into the past, but—as it has 
not still been undermined by doubt—forward 
into the future as well. In that world every- 
thing seems to have an additional dimension, 
and to exist in some space at right angles to 
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Time; and it is here, and not in isolated 
passages, that Carossa reminds us of Tra- 
herne. As one watches the little boy in Eine 
Kindheit moving with such mysterious con- 
fidence and certainty in his world filled with 
beings greater than himself, one is reminded 
of the famous passage in which Traherne 
tells how, on “a lowering and sad evening, 
being alone in the field, when all things were 
dead and quiet, a certain want and horror” 
fell upon him. He goes on to tell of the 
thoughts which came to comfort him, and 
some of these seem to take us into the very 
heart of Carossa’s work. Among them 
were that he was “concerned in all the 
world”, that “in the remotest borders the 
causes of peace” delighted him, that “a re- 
membrance of all the joys” he had from his 
birth ought always to be with him, and that 
“the presence of Cities, Temples, and King- 
doms” ought to sustain him. 

This is an almost complete key to Carossa’s 
work. His intention, never explicit, is essen- 
tially to show that we are concerned in all 
the world and that distant and invisible 
things, “the presence of Cities, Temples, and 
Kingdoms”, sustain us, and, more particu- 
larly in his books on childhood, to remind us 
of all the joys we have had from our birth. 
There is, it can almost be said, no pain in his 
books, for pain has been transmuted in 
memory, or understood anew in relation to 
all that world in which we are concerned. In 
reading even his most trifling incidents we 
are conscious of the unshakable order of that 
world; and the movements of his figures 
there have something of the serenity of the 
motions of the stars. Trifling or erratic at 
first sight, we presently feel in them the thrill 
of an ethereal harmony, which comes from 
our divination that here all the things that 
have been torn from their stations have been 
set back upon them again. This is Carossa’s 
rare distinction as a writer: that he not 
merely describes things, but quietly, as if by 
an act of mystical legerdemain, restores them 
to their places—where alone they are truly 
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what they ought to be. This is why there is 
serenity in his descriptions even of pain. He 
does not soften it; he sees it as a mysterious 
and terrible force; but in the powers which 
rise to combat it he discerns the order of the 
world, and remembers that we all rest upon 
it. He has a constant sense that at every mo- 
ment, no matter how terrible, the reconciling 
powers which hold the universe together are 
near us. His apprehension of those powers 
is in the last resort a mystical one; and like 
all mystics he finds significance in incidents 
and modes of experience which by the nor- 
mal mind are accepted either as mysteries or 
commonplaces. But he differs from most 
mystics in always trying to provide a prac- 
tical and everyday justification for his intui- 
tions; for his perpetual object is complete- 
ness. It is therefore only in some_of-ttis rare 
dreams that we get a pure-thystical vision, 
which he sets down without comment, and 
simply as part of the reality which he is 
trying to understand. “I was a child again, 
and walking over stony mountains through a 
thunderstorm. I had a white scroll of paper 
in my hand, and did not lift my eyes from it. 
If I ask myself now what was on that white 
scroll, I must confess that it was blank, not 
a letter nor a sign on it; and yet I was en- 
raptured by what I read there. Low rolling 
clouds rained upon it, lightning flashes flick- 
ered over it, the sky and the crags thundered, 
and from the distance the uncanny spirits of 
the dead called to me; but I read ineffably 
blissful words upon that blank paper, and 
was unmoved by the storm and the cries of 
the dead.” Even when he is describing the 
cries of the dying, Carossa seems to be read- 
ing on this scroll which is invisible to us of 
things which have lent to his utterance that 
peculiar purity, sweetness and serenity which 
are without a rival in modern German prose. 

There has been a sort of literary agitation 
recently against books on childhood, an agi- 
tation justified partly, no doubt, by the 
mawkishness or irresponsibility of so much 
of that class of literature. It is assumed, and 
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nine times out of ten perhaps rightly, that 
the writer is indirectly attempting to reas- 
sume the privileges of the child, and to be 
found charming by being found appealing. 
Yet it is obvious that there are as many ways 
of writing about the preoccupations of child- 
hood as about those of adulthood; about sex, 
for example, to take the most salient of all, 
for its advent marks the end of the one stage 
and the beginning of the other. The saving 
virtue in any description of childhood and 
love, both so difficult to describe without 
excess of sentiment, is a sense of proportion, 
a just evaluation of the most subtle and yet 
insistent realities; and this virtue Carossa has 
in a high degree. For a writer who tries to 
set every object in its place in relation to the 
whole cannot overlook the fact that his main 
theme, childhood, has its right relation too; 
and it is impossible that he should treat it in 
the style, for example, of Mr. A. A. Milne or 
Sir James Barrie. With Carossa the choice of 
childhood is indeed, one almost feels, a just 
incident of his method as a writer, which is, 
as I have said, to emphasize an overlooked 
factor, and to make a great alteration in our 
imaginative conception of life while osten- 
sibly making only a small one. In describing 
the child growing up within its unit of the 
family, he insensibly evokes for us an image 
of humanity growing up within a unity far 
larger and more complex, yet still human. 
And, as he describes them, the virtues of this 
smaller economy are the same essentially as 
those of the greater. Childhood is not to him, 
as it is to Sir James Barrie, the period of 
irresponsibility; he is free from that almost 
universal illusion of the adult mind looking 
back on its first protected years. On the con- 
trary he shows the child reasoning on cause 
and effect, guessing at and taking on re- 
sponsibility almost as naturally as it plays and 
day-dreams, and recognizing gradually that 
it is part of an economy. 

This is one of the qualities which distin- 
guish Carossa’s descriptions of childhood 
from those of more conventional writers; an- 
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other is his strong sense of continuity and 
tradition. Real integrity in a people consists 
in its truth to the deepest things in its ex- 
perience from the time of its emergence; real 
integrity in an individual consists in the same 
thing. This is no doubt the true sense in 
which the child is father to the man; and this 
also is probably what makes us feel that the 
man who has quite erased his childhood is 
distorted from the pre-ordained human 
norm. In reading Carossa we divine that the 
truths which he expresses reach back 
through all his life; that they have the same 
continuously creative force as the traditions 
of a people. So although his subject matter is 
limited, he is more naturally and universally 
human than any other writer of his age. Nor 
is his humanity merely quietistic; the virtues 
he unobtrusively fortifies in us are active 
ones, and he fortifies them in the most 
natural way, by means of those “life-giving 
powers” of which Hofmannsthal spoke, 
“only some of whose effects we know”, but 
all of which are salutary. He himself was for 
many years a busy doctor in the poor quarter 
of Munich, and an overworked medical off- 
cer during the War. And this fact may per- 
haps best explain his gnomic sentence, al- 
ready quoted, about the “rough, raw and 
monstrous” world which one must live in as 
in a soap-bubble, holding one’s breath to 
keep it from bursting. In his daily life he saw 
no doubt enough of the rawness of the world; 
yet his vocation taught him that its health or 
sickness, its harmony or disharmony, de- 
pended upon an almost infinitesimal delicacy 
of balance, which a single erroneous move- 
ment could derange. Every sentence he 
wrote holds this double implication: of a 
world “rough, raw and monstrous”, and yet 
depending upon a balance of forces so sensi- 
tive that the mind can only guess at it. His 
two most characteristic books describe a few 
trifling incidents in the life of a boy; yet out 
of these he has constructed probably a more 
complete and proportioned image of the 
world than any other writer of his time. 


THE THEATRE 


WHAT IS THE REVUE? 


by Francis Fergusson 


HE revue is, for the purposes of this 

| article, a lively monstrosity inhabiting 

Times Square. It lines the pockets of 

the producers, lulls and befuddles the tired 

business man; accomplishes the apotheosis 

of the successful vaudeville performer, and 

worries poets with designs on the stage, who 

envy it its technique and despair of its stu- 

pidity. I propose here to consider this crea- 
ture as it shows itself in six recent shows. 


The Show-Business Again 


The Vanderbilt Revue was presented by 
Lew Fields and Lyle Andrews as a good 
risk and a canny business venture. As I write, 
I hear that it alone, of the six shows dis- 
cussed, has flopped. Some of the skits were 
by Kenyon Nicholson, the dramatist; sev- 
eral artists collaborated on the music; several 
others had a hand in staging the dances and 
dialogue. As for the performers, they ranged 
all the way from Lulu McConnell, who is a 
sure and experienced vaudevillian, to Paul 
Everton, apparently recruited from heavy 
father rdles on the “legit”; and from Jimmy 
Ray, a very good soft-shoe dancer, to “M. 
Dalsky’s Russian Choir”. This is a showing 
more miscellaneous than is to be found nor- 
mally at the Palace. Why are these perform- 
ers gathered here, and why does the con- 
glomeration call itself a revue? 

One can see at once that Lulu McConnell 
and Jimmy Ray are better than the average 
Palace performers. There seems to be a good 


reason to promote them to a more permanent 
and dignified position. The revue serves as 
an ornamental platter in which to dish them 
up. It is a show window in which they are 
the wares for sale. And this, it is safe to say, 
was the consideration which appealed to 
Messrs. Fields and Andrews. At the same 
time, mindful of the irony in George White’s 
wisecrack of a few seasons ago, “Talent is 
what the public wants”, they were careful 
to provide plenty of legs, plenty of pink 
lights, plenty of revealing silks and bangles, 
all in very bad and (as they supposed) public 
taste. Moreover—and here is where the tired 
business man seems to have been even fur- 
ther exhausted by his own methods of high- 
pressure salesmanship—they slipped over a 
mass of mere shoddy, for padding: the so- 
porific pomposities of the “Russian Choir”; 
the mewling and puking milk-soppery of 
the pebeco juvenile. Such a revue is dead but 
for individual performers. The producers 
consider only market values, which neither 
they nor anybody else understands. It is not 
their intelligence, it is the fortuitous skill of 
some of the performers which saves a few 


sparks of life in the dreary rubbish. 


Two Negro Revues 


In many ways the two Negro revues are a 
pleasant relief from the commercial theatre 
of the palefaces. The Negroes have not only 
a desire to make money, they have also a 
desire to celebrate their race. Blackbirds an- 
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nounces itself as “Glorifying the American 
Negro”; and Brown Buddies is loosely or- 
ganized around the theme of the Negro at- 
tempt to share the White man’s burden 
during the War. These are themes with 
many implications, some of them terrifying; 
but the tribal solidarity they imply brings 
them to life for their performers and there- 
fore for their audiences. The biographical 
notices in the program speak of apprentice- 
ships spent in Harlem night clubs, in other 
Negro shows. The players are the natural en- 
tertainers of a more or less self-conscious so- 
cial whole. And in addition, they are making 
that society within a society comprehensible 
to the rest of us. All of which is undeniably 
alive, in contrast to the puerilities and ex- 
pensiveness of The Vanderbilt Revue; but 
what is the nature of that life? 

“Music Halls, Circuses, American Negro 
orchestras, all fertilize an artist as life does. 
. . . These spectacles are not art. They are 
exciting as machines, animals, landscapes, 
dangers are exciting.” Thus M. Jean Cocteau, 
in his volume of criticism, significantly enti- 
tled A Call to Order. The Negroes, in fact, 
as animals, are freer than we are; and a mu- 
tual recognition of this fact has made the 
success of many a hula-hula dance, many a 
jazz band. Both Blackbirds and Brown Bud- 
dies exploit this element. Their tom-tom 
rhythms and their undressed dances put to 
shame the business-like capering of the naked 
whites. It has come to the point where the 
Negroes know that we know that they 
know; and in the number entitled “Mozam- 
bique”, in Blackbirds, 1 had the weary feel- 
ing that they meant it to be simply what a 
white public wanted. But this is the least 
important aspect of the Negro revue. 

Much more important is their belief in 
the revue stage as a means of representing 
the destiny of their race; as a form of art, in 
a word. There is a song in Blackbirds enti- 
tled “Blackbirds on Parade”, where the whole 
company, dressed as soldiers, move onto the 
stage and do a drill with rifles, tap steps, and 
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mob movements, combining technical devices 
derived from several stages besides their own. 
Watching this number, it is impossible to 
doubt that for the performers this unanimous 
movement is richly symbolic in the widest 
sense of the word. 

But when they try to be more self-con- 
scious, as in the spectacular Heaven, Earth 
and Hades of the Negro race, they are not 
so successful. This scene shows the stage di- 
vided into three levels. On the lower is the 
devil, and various sins; in the middle a 
Harlem street; and at the top a choir of black 
angels. It is called a travesty of The Green 
Pastures in the program, but it is quite seri- 
ous, and not without power. The trouble is 
that the orchestra and choir are faintly and 
ridiculously Wagnerian; the words of the 
song are in the tradition of Broadway lyrics, 
and the naiveté of the night-gowned black 
angels is badly out of place. 


“But 1s it Art?” 


I have mentioned the effective use of the 
tap-dancing choruses. The work of individ- 
ual artists like Buck and Bubbles, the Berry 
Brothers, and Bill Robinson, also deserves a 
word. Bill Robinson’s tapping, as many have 
said before me, is a singularly slight, elegant, 
and objective form of art. But these separate 
triumphs do not add up to form a whole. 
The Negro revue is in the last analysis like 
the white, more a show window than an art 
form, in spite of the infectious Negro make- 
believe. When the Negroes start to do some- 
thing ambitious they encounter the odds and 
ends of the white stage, just as when they 
try to work out their racial destiny they find 
themselves turning from a rich chocolate 
brown to a weak tea color. In both cases their 
success is their finish. But the problem of a 
white revue that should tend to find a form 
for itself is quite different. 

The alluring thing about revues is that 
most of their performers have mastered one 
or more techniques of the stage: they are 
craftsmen. A Clifton Webb is more of an 
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artist than a Katharine Cornell. The stage- 
struck poets I mentioned have seen this, and 
have tried to discover how they could use 
this technique for their own theatrical pur- 
poses. Mr. T. S. Eliot, discussing the possi- 
bility of poetic drama, says vigorously, “Our 
problem should be to take a form of enter- 
tainment, and subject it to the process which 
should leave it a form of art... . Perhaps the 
music hall comedian offers the best material. 
. . . For every person who is likely to con- 
sider it seriously there are a dozen toymakers 
who would leap to tickle esthetic society 
into one more quiver and giggle of art de- 
bauch”. Mr. Eliot, perhaps fearing faddism 
and futility, never made the attempt; but 
Mr. Cummings and M. Cocteau have done 
so. M. Cocteau is inspired by jazz; but he 
says also, “What I was seeking in the circus 
and the music hall was not, as has so often 
been said, the charm of clowns and Negroes, 
but a lesson in equilibrium, a professional 
training ...”; and Mr. Cummings means 
something similar when he says, in discuss- 
ing his poetics, “Like the burlesk comedian, 
I am abnormally fond of that precision which 
creates movement”. M. Cocteau and Mr. 
Cummings go to school to the precise come- 
dian. And Mr. Cummings, in his one play, 
attempts to identify the poet and the vaude- 
villian. Perhaps he was thinking of Moliére. 
But Mr. Cummings was never on the vaude- 
ville stage; the latter is not the Commedia 
dell’ Arte; Park Avenue is not the court of 
Louis XIV; the Bronx dwellers are not the 
bourgeois of seventeen-century Paris—and 
to discover what the revue actually tends to 
become, we must consult Joe Cook, Clifton 
Webb, and George Kaufman. 


Musical Comedy, Revue, Spoken 
Comedy 


Fine and Dandy is, 1 suppose, technically 
a musical comedy, for it has a slight plot 
running through it, but it may be considered 
one of the forms a revue tends to turn into. 
It utilizes a number of collaborators: book by 
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Donald Ogden Stewart, music by Kay Swift, 
lyrics by Paul James; many lesser collabora- 
tors directing, designing, et cetera—and Joe 
Cook creating “many nonsensical moments” 
besides actually performing. The book at 
least contains some happy notions. It is for 
one thing a love-story in a factory, and so 
provides an opportunity (which the produc- 
tion only partly and bunglingly realizes) to 
explore both the mechanical and the erotic 
implications of jazz. 

The real raison d’étre of the performance 
is of course Joe Cook. He is a comic poet of 
the stage in the Commedia dell’ Arte man- 
ner. He does not rely on wisecracks so much 
as he does on acrobatics and machinery: he 
really stages his jokes. His nonsensical ma- 
chines (at once ironic comments on industry 
and on the subrational human machine) 
present absurdity in a way which all may 
enjoy and each interpret to suit himself. Mr. 
Cook is to be congratulated on confining 
himself to one medium: he is probably com- 
pelled to be an artist of the revue stage both 
by his talent for that form and his lack of 
talent in others. But his example seems to 
indicate that we are still producing momen- 
tary Trufaldinos instead of timeless Misan- 
thropes. 

Three’s A Crowd is I suppose the best ex- 
ample now running of the neat, chic, well- 
dressed Manhattanese revue. It is an almost 
impudently triumphant vindication of the 
revue as such. Every wisecrack of Fred Al- 
len’s rings the bell: evokes its response of 
loud and thoughtless laughter. Libby Hol- 
man, mooing dolefully in a very good mu- 
latto ensemble, agreeably reminds the audi- 
ence of its ineffable nostalgias and its oh-so- 
burning desires. And Clifton Webb, elegantly 
spidery, partly British and partly American 
vaudeville, exhibits his mastery of the dance 
or of the well-timed retort with careless ease. 
And the entire production, silk curtain, sty- 
lish chorines and all, has the authentic note 
of “sophisticated” New Yorkishness. Even 
the borrowings are from the right sources. 
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The bar scene, which attempts to depict the 
evils of debauchery in the jazz age, is very 
much like a similar scene in Noel Coward’s 
This Year of Grace, which, in turn, was 
probably inspired by M. Cocteau’s admirable 
Beeuf sur le toit. Such complicated _pilfer- 
ing is very common in the theatre, and 
should be applauded if the ideas develop as 
they pass from hand to hand. In this case M. 
Cocteau’s piece (if it was really the grand- 
father of the line) has been hopelessly vul- 
garized and cheapened—unmistakably trans- 
lated into smart Manhattan terms. 

This smartness distinguishes it from, e.g., 
the Vanderbilt Revue. Three’s a Crowd has 
a rightness different from that of any indi- 
vidual performer, and even from the sum of 
their respective chics. It is as a whole confi- 
dently embodying contemporary taste. The 
program says, “Max Gordon presents Clifton 
Webb, Fred Allen, and Libby Holman in a 
revue conceived and compiled by Howard 
Dietz”. We may assume that Mr. Gordon 
was engaging in a speculation like the my- 
opic Messrs. Fields and Andrews. But it 
seems that his commodity was the whole 
show, resulting from the collaboration of 
Mr. Dietz with the performers. Lacking as 
we do an intelligent and rich minority to 
dare to desire something in the theatre sim- 
ply because they like it, instead of submitting 
weakly to the marketing of the brisk entre- 
preneurs, we must humbly pray for more 
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Dietzes and Webbs to make the public take 
a little talent. 

Once in a Lifetime is included in these 
notes because like revues it employs certain 
tricks of timing derived from vaudeville, per- 
haps in this case by way of Broadway, Gen- 
tlemen of the Press and Spread Eagle. The 
play is engaged in laughing at the movie in- 
dustry, and Mr. Kaufman, who, with Mr. 
Hart, wrote it, appears on the stage to get 
something off his chest in person. He inter- 
ests us at the moment as an author who has 
taken possession of the stage for his own 
purposes, only one of which is to make 
money. He speaks, moreover, with the con- 
fidence of one sure of being understood. 

This I am afraid is because his “message” 
is unimportant. He is simply pointing out 
the absurdity of the movies. He does it so 
well, showing up so many aspects of that 
comical horror, that one is tempted to sus- 
pect him of a deeper intention: satire in the 
grand manner. The nut-eating simpleton 
who becomes a power in the industry be- 
cause his brand of stupidity is shared by the 
general public is the stuff of which great 
comedy is made, but not in this play. The 
authors leave it at the level of social satire. 
Their characters turn out to have been noth- 
ing but puppets to illustrate a thesis; and 
when the happy ending is brutally clapped 
on to make Mr. Kaufman’s grievances ac- 
ceptable we turn away unsatisfied. 
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STAYING WITH RELATIONS by Rose 
Macaulay (LivERIGHT. $2.50) 


In tH1s book Miss Macaulay has drawn her 
own portrait, not for the first time. Her 
Claudia, she says, is “ironic, amused, pas- 
sionless, detached, elegantly celibate and 
virgin in a world where neither state is 
either usual or commended, a travelled Eu- 
ropean, a bland mocker, a rather mincing 
young gentlewoman”. The characterization 
might be extended to say that Miss Macau- 
lay has abundant wit and deficient warmth, 
that she guards herself almost too jealously 
against popular sentiment and_ shibboleth, 
and that her eye for the surfaces of life is 
so keen as to suggest a suspicion that life 
may be all surface. There is something of 
the feminine dandy in her that faintly re- 
calls Oscar Wilde and Max Beerbohm, but 
there is more of the maiden aunt—clear- 
eyed, imperturbable, estimating others coolly 
because she knows herself and gives her 
whole heart to no one—that brings to mind 
Jane Austen. 

Aunt Jane would not be improved for us 
by translation from the Chawton vicarage 
into modern London, even though she 
might gain thereby all the superior knowl- 
edge of the world that Miss Macaulay cer- 
tainly has. For one thing, and a serious one, 
she would be obliged to leave behind her, 
going on such a journey, her neat little bun- 
dle of conventional beliefs. Yet we feel sure 
that even today Jane Austen would keep 
her head—and her heart. She would still 
combat all excessive heat with light, en- 
thusiasm with raillery, and sentimental non- 
sense with quiet good taste. So does Miss 
Macaulay. And it would not much matter 


to us what Jane Austen might write about 
if she were with us now, or whether she had 
a story to tell, or whether she were well 
furnished with ideas. It would be enough for 
a great many readers merely to associate with 
a person of her shrewd observation and good 
breeding. So it is as we read Crewe Train, 
Told by an Idiot, Daisy and Daphne, and 
Staying with Relations. 

There is, in fact, rather more event in the 
present story than Miss Macaulay has usually 
employed—a treasure hunt, the unmasking 
of an American sharper, and a pursuit, all 
rather mildly exciting and beside the point. 
So far as ideas are concerned, she is still 
content with the one she has urged in half 
a dozen other books, that nearly all gen- 
eralization is foolish and fallacious. Judging 
from her iteration one is tempted to think 
that she would like to destroy the generaliz- 
ing faculty—surely a useful tool of thought, 
however it may be abused, and one we have 
been at some pains to fashion. Her heroine, 
a rather pallid English novelist who has 
piqued herself upon always perceiving “be- 
tween one person and another those little 
differences which it takes the observant and 
careful eye to remark”, is led through a 
series of blunders in social judgment which 
are all attributed to the folly of generalizing 
and her tendency to see every one as repre- 
sentative of a “type”. At last she is in- 
structed: “You call every one a type. That’s 
where you're hopelessly out. There are no 
types, and no groups. Only a haphazard 
crowd of eccentrics, each odder than the next. 
We can’t even understand or classify our- 
selves and our own reactions, let alone any 
one else’s”. Thus Miss Macaulay illustrates 
that “isolation of the individual” which Mr. 
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Chesterton, in a recent article in THE BOOK- 


MAN, has called a characteristic of our age. 
But, of course, if she is right in her attack 
upon generalization then Mr. Chesterton 
is wrong, for in that case our age has no 
characteristics whatever and all that we may 
say about it is an impertinence. 

Miss Macaulay has “got up” her Guate- 
malan scenes, her Mayan archeology, and 
her Southern California with sufficient ac- 
curacy, and she likes to be accurate. Her 
handling of American idiom is on this ac- 
count the more amusing. Embedded in an 
English so unerring and crisp and distin- 
guished as hers—what other woman is writ- 
ing so well just now, unless it be Virginia 
Woolf?—her “American” is by contrast 
grotesquely unsure. To a native ear it is about 
as convincing as would be the Italian of an 
equally intelligent Englishwoman just ar- 
rived in Florence from Hugo's foreign- 
language emporium in Oxford Street. Like 
many other English novelists who have dis- 
covered that we do not speak quite the 
dialect of Bloomsbury, whatever that is, she 
has been impressed by our frequent use of 
the word “guess”, but she does not seem 
to know that our use of it is often correct, 
as in the sentence she puts into the mouth 
of a “realtor” from Santa Barbara: “We’re 
Methodist Episcopal. I guess you’re Protes- 
tant Episcopal; the English visitors all seem 
to be that”. (A little more of this, and 
Bloomsbury will be frightened into aban- 
doning a valuable word altogether.) Miss 
Macaulay is also aware that some Ameri- 
cans, not quite all, still use the old past 
participle “gotten”, but how they use it she 
has not learned. “That sense of smell we've 
gotten, I certainly think it’s more a curse 
than a blessing,” says the realtor. And finally, 
although it must be admitted that our pro- 
fane swearing has fallen away sadly in recent 
decades, Miss Macaulay is unjust in imply- 
ing that our better-bred girls who go in for 
profanity at all have been reduced to a sin- 
gle mild expletive. “Oh, you’re lazy as hell. 
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All you Britishers are slack as hell.” ... 
“Hell, no. I’m not going to talk for be all 
to laugh at. I’m not standing for it. - The 
kid’s the only one who’s gotten sense.” . . 
“Why, hell, you know as well as I do that 
hare and rabbit fur are just utterly revolting 
and cheesy.” Thus intones the beautiful 
Isie, in a sort of moronic litany. Well, it is 
not fair to us, for our younger generation 
can do much better than that. Probably it 
was not intended to be fair. Miss Macaulay 
titillates her English readers by the conven- 
tional ridicule of Americanisms which, since 
the time of Mrs. Trollope, has not needed to 
be accurate in order to be effective, and she 
placates the American reader by showing 
English people of culture “playing the silly 
ss”. Thus every one is made happy—and 
Staying with Relations is likely to succeed. 
On nearly every count, certainly every im- 
portant one, it richly deserves to succeed. 
ODELL SHEPARD 


THE VILLAGE BOOK dy Henry Wil- 
liamson (DUTTON. $2.50) 


Tue village appears to be on the Devon- 
shire coast within sight of Lundy Island. 
The book covers a period of nine years’ 
writing, is composed of alternate passages— 
“Spirit of the Village”, dealing with peo- 
ple, and “Fields and the Sea”, dealing with 
nature—and is confined to the seasons of 
winter and spring. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of “Spirit of the Village” is ob- 
servation—wide, generous, and accurate; its 
narrative passages (for Mr. Williamson pre- 
fers the form of fiction whenever he can 
use it) are just a little better than very good 
reporting, which is praise enough; and the 
descriptive passages, though they are often 
self-conscious and over-careful, strike a mid- 
dle course between the deplorable—and in 
English “village” literature deplorably fre- 
quent—extremes of brutality and sentimen- 
tality. Observation such as this is an excel- 
lent substitute for imagination up to a point, 
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but it must be admitted that Williamson 
never really gets beneath the surface of his 
village life. And those who find this surface 
fascinating and would like to know what lies 
beneath, should turn to the novels of that 
amazing genius, T. F. Powys. 

“Fields and the Sea” is somewhat in- 
debted to Jefferies, no easy master. Jefferies 
could squeeze color out of a word as one 
squeezes paint out of a tube; his prose is a 
series of splendid—sometimes even delicate 
—escapes from sheer tawdriness. Williamson 
could not be tawdry if he wished, which is 
surely a good left-handed reason for not 
imitating Jefferies. On the other hand he 
achieves whole passages in which, after a 
careful search for the exact word, he suc- 
ceeds in gathering into each sentence a 
number of minute and diverse sounds. It is 
the prose of a man with ordinary eyesight, 
but excellent ears. He discovers the familiar 
sounds of the countryside for us, and since 
discovery of the familiar is the alpha and 
omega of good unscientific nature writing, 
“Fields and the Sea” has a quiet and un- 
common distinction. 

GEORGE DANGERFIELD 


A WOMAN WITH WHITE EYES dy 
Mary Borden (pouBLEDAY, DORAN. $2.00) 


Tue method of this novel is an extraordina- 
rily deft instance of condensed and patterned 
impressionism. Confronted with the problem 
of telling the interwoven life stories of two 
American women against a complex back- 
ground of English society before the World 
War, Mary Borden has one of them, Caro- 
line Merryweather, who has survived both 
the war and the post-war period, retire to 
the isolation of a New England village and 
there attempt to find herself by reviewing 
her amazing memories in the form of a pas- 
sionately introspective letter addressed to 
nobody in particular. 

The burden of this letter, which constitutes 
the entire novel, is what Life does to those 
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who are drawn into its intricate clutches and 
are incapable of achieving the mystical aloof- 
ness of the mystical Finn, Dr. Tawaska; and 
cannot accept the simple piety of the little 
Catholic Abbé of the Rue de St.-Péres, or of 
the puritanical old maid, Elizabeth Perkins, 
or of Caroline’s old Swiss nurse; and have 
too much self-respect to let themselves go in 
the fashion of Marcella Mackintosh, gro- 
tesque Lesbian circus-woman of post-war 
Paris. Life wounded Caroline because she 
had no real centrality, but has been always 
an irrational compound of curious forces— 
the wildness of her Red Indian blood, the 
prudishness of her upbringing, the sophisti- 
cation incident to wealth and travel and 
social prestige. Her affair with Hugo, elderly 
member of the British Cabinet, her bearing 
of a birth-strangled child, her absurd married 
life with the horse-trader Jock Bailey, her 
experience as nurse and prostitute during the 
war, her debauched drifting with Marcella’s 
set—all this seems to her, in retrospect, an 
inexplicable dream. The one reality of her 
life has been her friendship with Maggie. 
And Life wounded Maggie even more out- 
rageously, because she had too much cen- 
trality, because her whole existence was a 
passionate reckless absorption in one man, 
her second husband, Buck Dawson. As the 
American lady of this hard-riding, fast-living 
English gentleman of the Midlands, she tried 
to pit her unconventional monogamous emo- 
tionalism against the complex double sex 
standard of a sophisticated social order she 
did not understand, and met with unde- 
served and terrible disaster. 

While patly modern in its impressionism, 
the novel avoids stylistic experimentation 
and keeps to a prose that is clear and idio- 
matic. But otherwise—in its conception of 
character and in its underlying philosophy— 
the modernism of the novel is extreme. Most 
of the characters lack either a sense of humor 
that keeps emotion from kicking over traces 
and reason from succumbing to false con- 
cepts, or a will that acts as a deterrent to 
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irrational impulse. The philosophy which 


Life has taught Caroline is a morbid pessi- 
mism which absolves the individual of any 
responsibility for whatever sordid tragedy 
may befall him, and the philosophy which 
she has derived from Dr. Tawaska is a mys- 
ticism that confuses neurotic hallucination 
with true spiritual insight. 

For its novelty of method and excellence 
of style, its amazing range and contrast of 
character portraits, its acute consciousness of 
the impact of human lives on one another, 
and its uncanny insight into American 
feminine psychology and the English social 
order, the novel is well worth reading; but, 
having read it, one will question the com- 
pleteness of the creative vision that has left 
so much out of the composition of Caro- 
line and Maggie, Hugo, Buck Dawson and 
Jock Bailey, and the profundity of the 
philosophic viewpoint that takes the think- 
ing of Caroline and Dr. Tawaska over- 
seriously. The mind of such a woman as 
Caroline Merryweather at the age of sixty 
is too muddy a mirror to reflect Life and 
character steadily and reflect them whole. 


JOE LEE DAVIS 


SUCCESS by Lion Feuchtwanger (viK1nc. 
$3.00) 


Sgarcuinc for the kernel of this novel is 
about as exasperating an experience as peel- 
ing an onion. One strips off innumerable 
layers of fact and purpose without appearing 
to strike a center. Whether satire, or proph- 
ecy, or romance, or psychology is the main 
object it is hard to determine. However, we 
may as well begin our review with the story 
of how Martin Kriiger, a director in the 
National Gallery at Munich, brings down 
the anger of the Philistine officials of Bavaria 
by displaying certain revolutionary canvases. 
They determine to get rid of him, and suc- 
ceed in having him convicted and imprisoned 
on a false charge of perjury. While Kriiger 
lies in prison, his mistress, Johanna Krain, 
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sets out to see that justice is done. She in- 
volves herself with a vast number of influen- 
tial persons—writers, manufacturers, theatrical 
people, government officials, and financiers— 
whom even the dullest reader will recognize 
as types of post-war Bavarians. Thereafter we 
are largely diverted from the Kriiger case 
itself to a comment upon justice and man- 
ners in that confused era following the war. 

This comment, as I have said, takes many 
shapes. In its satirical aspect, it resembles the 
writings of Sinclair Lewis, and one is aston- 
ished to learn that Munich, like Zenith, is 
ridden by fat-heads and stuffed-shirts, and 
beset by stupidity and hypocrisy. Of Feucht- 
wanger’s many roles, I think he is most 
entertaining and successful in the character 
of satirist. The robes of prophecy do not fit 
him so well. He falls considerably short of 
the detachment of a good Jeremiah. Too 
often one detects him in secret enjoyment of 
the political intrigues, degenerate entertain- 
ments and the like, which presumably he 
despises. It is a case of ambiguous motives; 
sensationalism mixed up with reform. Be- 
ware the writer who condemns and flatters 
in one voice. 

However, Feuchtwanger’s principal object 
seems (I say seems because I am not sure 
that I have found the central motive of the 
narrative) not to satirize or inveigh against 
ephemeral evils, but to make a generaliza- 
tion about society as a whole. He wants to 
show that justice really depends upon the 
actions of individuals and that, since individ- 
uals are selfish, society is irreparably unjust. 
It also appears that Feuchtwanger, with an 
eye to sociology, wants to establish his con- 
clusion upon a large number of observed 


cases. And perhaps he would have this 


scheme account for the very, very large quan- 
tity of unrelated characters and incidents in 
his novel. But the fatuity of this idea, both as 
a principle of structure and a method of 
philosophic generalization, is so evident that 
I am almost inclined to think I have misread 
the novel. If the observed cases are all fic- 
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tional, it will not strengthen the conclusion 
merely to multiply the cases. And since the 
characters are but distantly, if at all, related, 
the novel will have about as much unity as 
the telephone directory, or life itself. 

Despite its show of scientific probity, of 
psychology, of moral conviction and pro- 
phetic fire, 1 cannot regard this novel as any- 
thing more than a rather loud explosion of 
German humbug. In the first place, the char- 
acters are interesting only as abstract studies 
in psychology. In spite of an exception here 
and there, they are not creations. Feucht- 
wanger has a rather remarkable knowledge 
of human nature, but he lacks the imagina- 
tion to create it. 

The book, moreover, is appalling in its 
lack of art. The story is hammered out in 
shiftless and inadequate sentences, without 
style, form, or relief. The facts of the narra- 
tive are all that apparently interests this 
writer. Like a teamster with a load of gravel 
to deliver, he simply opens his mind and 
dumps on paper a mass of raw and unsifted 
matter, 

The novel has always been a rather ram- 
shackle mansion in the house of literature, 
but those wandering “epics” of the last cen- 
tury, if they lacked the close structure of a 
play, had style at least, and charm and order 
in the parts. Feuchtwanger’s book is at once 
amorphous as a whole and without beauty 
in its parts. Its artlessness, I think, and not 
its bogus philosophizing, is the main issue 
against it. 


FREDERICK DUPEE 


AMBITION by Bernhard Guttmann (Har- 
PERS. $2.50) 


Tuis historical novel of seventeenth-century 
Prussia won the prize offered by Harpers 
to German biographers and novelists. It gives 
an absorbing picture of the Berlin Court 
from about 1685, through the eventful year 
of 1688 when the Great Elector died, to the 
first campaign on the Rhine against the 
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French carried on by Frederick, his son, 
later to become Frederick I, first King of 
Prussia. 

No single character monopolizes the story; 
nor does the action lead up to a single 
dramatic event. There are neither swash- 
buckling heroes nor dastardly villains. The 
Great Elector, old and dying; the vain am- 
bitious Frederick and his wife, Sophia 
Charlotte, pupil of Leibnitz and proud of 
being a bluestocking; the philosopher 
Thomasius, founder of the University of 
Halle and circumspect liberal; Altorf, the 
secretary, and his love, Erdmute von Bellin; 
these occupy the primary places in a story 
in which scores of other characters play im- 
portant parts. 

Ambition is in the new tradition of the 
historical novel. It is reminiscent of Feucht- 
wanger’s Power, but it carves its own path. 
Indeed, it carries the method a step further 
in that Herr Gutmann does not hang his 
study on any one individual. 


THE BIG BARN dy Walter D. Edmonds 
(LITTLE, BROWN. $2.00) 


Mr. Epmonnp’s second novel is neither as col- 
orful nor as convincing as Rome Haul. It 
attempts more and it achieves much less. 
The Big Barn is a dramatic novel with an 
historic setting laid in the northern New 
York of the fifties and sixties. Ralph Wilder, 
a forbidding old patriarch, a rich farmer 
who, as his final monument, is building the 
biggest barn ever heard of in that section, 
turns out to be only an old man with a 
rough exterior but a heart of gold. He has 
two sons. Henry is a bookish dilettante who 
dislikes the farm. Bascom is a rather engag- 
ing Yankee Don Juan. Rose marries Henry 
in girlhood innocence but when she comes to 
live with her husband’s family she falls in 
love with Bascom. And he falls in love with 
her. Bascom, however, is already involved 
in another affair with the wife of a small 
farmer in the district. The Civil War inter- 
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venes. Many of the incidents and situations 
turn out to be quite pointless, like the false 
trails in a detective story, but the genuine 
complications are resolved in ways more 
melodramtic than satisfying to the critical 
reader, who is led to expect, in the face of 
Mr. Edmond’s undoubted abilities, something 
better. 


FRED T. MARSH 


BURNT OFFERING dy Jeanne Galzy 
(BRENTANO. $2.50) 


Tue second annual award of the Prix Bren- 
tano, founded in 1928 “to encourage Franco- 
American cultural relations”, goes to a 
woman novelist whose reputation, despite the 
fact that this is her eighth book, is not as yet 
widely established in France. Madame Galzy, 
herself a teacher, describes rather poignantly 
the bleak existence of Marie Pascal, in charge 
of the seventh grade in a school of Amiens, 
whose vague maternal solicitude, awakened 
by each succeeding class, gradually centers 
upon one child, the eager little Antoinette 
Rieu. When Antoinette is stricken with 
pneumonia, Marie’s passion betrays her, and 
after having saved her pupil’s life she is coldly 
dismissed from the position she had faith- 
fully occupied for nine years. Confessedly “an 
ardent feminist”, the author has so shame- 
lessly espoused the cause of “woman’s right 
to motherhood” that her book, faintly re- 
calling Bourget’s The Disciple, narrowly 
escapes the damning classification of a prob- 
lem novel. The characters all sacrifice reality 
to stand as types: Marie, the frustrated old 
maid, Mme Rieu, the selfish mother, Mlle 
Wiel-Lévy, the ecstatic convert, Antoinette, 
the precocious little girl. The child’s illness, 
which structurally and spiritually forms the 
climax of the action, is too tritely facile to be 
moving, and the opposition between the two 
mother-loves requires a more skilful han- 
dling. Moreover “the French countryside”, 
which becomes increasingly indispensable in 
French novels of late, is sketched with an 
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economy of line comparable to 


blank sheet of paper” 


“that of a 
. Jacques le Clercq’s 
translation, as always, maintains the requisite 
quality of complete smoothness. 


JUSTIN O'BRIEN 


PIED PIPER by Daphne Muir (uotr. $2.50) 


In HER first book, Mrs. Muir wrote of her 
native South Africa. In her second she has 
gone far afield in both time and place, the 
Children’s Crusade being the setting for her 
story of a boy and girl wie led their respec- 
tive groups from France and Germany in 
this futile attempt to wrest the Holy Land 
from the infidel. The story is told with a 
sensitiveness to sound and color emphasized 
by a figurative language that is at times ex- 
travagant, yet never too extravagant. The 
gathering of the children; the exodus from 
their native lands, like the hordes that fol- 
lowed the mythical Pied Piper; the hard- 
ships unbearable, and the destruction of 
thousands upon thousands of young boys 
and girls through starvation, disease, murder 
and heartbreak make as vivid and tragic a 
story as history can bring to us. The first 
half of the book paints this picture in all of 
its beautiful ugliness. 

In the second half, Mrs. Muir will disap- 
point many of her readers. Through ship- 
wreck and piracy, all of the children are 
either lost or sold into slavery except Ste- 
phen, of France, and Charla, of Germany, 
the one a shepherd boy who saw the Arch- 
angel Michael; the other a child baroness 
who ran away from an unhappy home. The 
adventures of these two lead the story away 
from that of the Crusade into one of ro- 
mance, and the reader feels that in deserting 
the historical, or semi-historical, for pure fic- 
tion, however it remains in the spirit of the 
Crusade, the unity of the book is lost. What 
happened to these hordes of children who 
crossed the mountains and the sea to reach 
Palestine has never been fully known. If she 
wishes to, the author has every right to nar- 
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row the army down to two, and carry them 
on through the Promised Land, but she 
would have carried her wonderfully strong 
beginning into a stronger ending if she had 
not altered her tone. 

MYRA M. WATERMAN 


WIND FROM THE WEST by Pamela 


Hinkson (MACMILLAN. $2.00) 


BeHopine this sad mixture of the novel of 
social thesis and the dreamy love story, we 
hardly know whether to regret the impulse 
that has driven a romantic to have a “pur- 
pose” in her story or the unreflective enthu- 
siasm of the reformer which finds in a word 
the mystic key to the universe. “Freedom” is 
the mystic word that pipes through the lives 
of Solange and her dead mother Marguerite 
in the west wind from America. Both were 
enslaved to the past by old Madame Las- 
sage’s tireless guardianship of the name of 
De Mauges. Her mother died still unfree, 
but to Solange “freedom” comes in the shape 
of Peter Quincy, the personal representative 
of “American energy and force of will”. He 
conquers, and Solange, once a demure and 
featureless jeune fille, is now free to wear 
short skirts and live in New England instead 
of Brittany. 

LESLIE AULT 


GLASS MOUNTAIN by Joseph Warren 
Beach (MACRAE-SMITH. $2.50) 


One of the reviewing practices which age 
cannot wither is an indiscriminate use of the 
equivocal “promising” in commenting on 
first novels; but when the book under dis- 
cussion is by a Professor of English who is 
also the author of four literary critiques of 
some note, it is no longer the better part of 
wisdom to take flimsy refuge behind a criti- 
cal cliché. Glass Mountain is the product of 
a critic turned creator, and as such automat- 
ically exposes itself to a more serious and less 
evasive analysis. Embarrassed by a threadbare 


theme and a disappointing leaning toward 
longwindedness, but flecked with passages of 
exquisite tenderness, this remains a work of 
shifting, uncertain values. 

This novel is the story of Norma Harder, 
whose defiant and unconventional tempera- 
ment enabled her to give up her artist-hus- 
band, Max, with the same generous love that 
had won him. Norma’s second marriage to 
Jimmie Wardroper, an art critic, results in a 
torturing conflict within herself, a searing 
struggle between her former love for Max 
and her new love for Wardroper. Ultimately, 
the ghost of Max is successfully exorcized, 
and the book ends on Norma’s tardy realiza- 
tion of the urgency of the living present as 
opposed to the dead past. 

It is perhaps not completely fair to Dr. 
Beach to arbitrarily reduce his crowded can- 
vas to the banality of a triangular relation- 
ship. The spiritual continuity of the story is 
unhappily interrupted by minor characters 
who indulge in metaphysical conversations. 
The motley gathering of sophisticates, eager 
Don Juans, quasi-metaphysicians and con- 
scientiously Bohemian artists, who scrape 
noisily in and out of a Paris pension, side- 
tracks the central characters needlessly. We 
grow irritated: ours is the simple desire to 
follow the careers of the hero and heroine. 

However, no one dare deny that the prose 
in this book is often compellingly beautiful. 
Indeed, it may be said that only in the record- 
ing of conversation does the author’s hand 
grow unsteady, and his people orate rather 
than talk. There are times when we lose pa- 

tience with Dr. Beach’s voluble creations. 
Thus, when the dénouement is about to be 
unveiled, Norma says to the adoring but diffi- 
dent Wardroper: “But don’t you know that 
no woman wants—to be brought around— 
don’t you know that a woman wants—to be 
taken by storm!” We may be carping at pec- 
cadillos; but this is a speech which might 
easily be accredited to novelists of such dubi- 
ous merit as Faith Baldwin or Elinor Glynn. 


And it is here, predominantly, that this book 
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earns the adjectives lethargic and heavy- 
handed. The creator has forgotten the critic. 
Nor has Dr. Beach realized his characters. 
The egocentric, talented, sensual artist, Max, 
is painted with heavy, obscuring brush 
strokes, while the second husband, despite 
page after page of analysis, is drawn with 
such sketchy, indecisive lines that he rarely 
emerges as a living creation. Only Norma, 
who tried to blend a pagan philosophy with 
a womanly dependence of spirit, is seen as a 
living, three-dimensional figure. The re- 
maining characters wander aimlessly to and 
fro in the murky light of their own gossip. 
It is an uneven, indeterminate book, that 
could have been narrated less protractedly 
and still have lost none of its remarkable 

psychological and spiritual implications. 
WILLIAM J. FADIMAN 


THE WATER GIPSIES dy A. P. Herbert 
(DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $2.50) 


Jang, the housemaid, tires (and we cannot 
blame her) of the tedium of the scullery. 
And she tires of her two young men: Fred, 
the obtuse bargeman, and Ernest, the un- 
lovely socialist. She has been much to the 
cinema, where her father plays the ’cello, 
and has definite ideas about how life might 
be lived and love enjoyed. While the two 
young workingmen love Jane, she loves the 
Honorable George Gordon Bryan, an artist 
in spite of his noble blood. From housemaid 
she raises her status to artist’s model and life 
begins to look as attractive to her as the 
pictures. But things never end in life as 
they do on the screen, and although she 
pursues Bryan with considerable spunk the 
evasive young man sidesteps her. For no par- 
ticular reason she marries Ernest, a pathetic 
and comic character who dies a pathetic and 
comic death. Having lost Ernest by death 
and Mr. Bryan by flight, Jane settles down 
to marry Fred and to be a bargeman’s wife, 
which sounds much more romantic than 
artist’s mistress. 
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The tale runs along merrily, filled with 
odd “characters”, inns, beer, skittles, horse 
and dog races, betting, Sunday excursions on 
the Thames. It has something of Dickens’s 
spirit, but is amusingly lacking in  senti- 
mentality. There is no doubt but that it is 
a good funny story—but it would be twice 
as funny in England, where such things as 
Derby Day and dog racing are a part of the 
general background. Tragedy is more easily 
transplanted than comedy. 

Mr. Herbert has long been associated with 
Punch. lf you like Punch better than The 
New Yorker, here is the book for you. 

ESTHER FORBES 


THEY THOUGHT THEY COULD BUY 
IT by Dorothy Walworth Carman (pouBLE- 
DAY, DORAN. $2.00) 


Here is an old theme that has been pleas- 
antly freshened. The story concerns itself 
with three young couples who represent the 
three strata to be found in any American 
suburb and focuses upon the women in- 
volved—upon Joyce of the Country Club 
crowd, whose ephemeral happiness is sacri- 
ficed because of the husband’s success; upon 
Lydia, the pseudo-intellectual faddist, and 
upon Amelia, who lives on the wrong side 
of the railroad track and bears more babies 
than her income and her health can afford. 
All are searching for a happiness that none 
quite finds. The life in the suburb is essen- 
tially artificial The Country Club crowd 
never eats the cookie but scallops its edges 
with tiny bites; feverishly active people are 
forever dodging reality; mothers who throw 
themselves into the lives of their children 
find that they are executing high dives into 
shallow pools; neither the keeping nor the 
disregarding of conventions brings con- 
tentment. 

They Thought They Could Buy It would 
perhaps be a better novel if the author had 
chosen one of the couples as her principals 
and had thrown the other two into the back- 
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ground. Mrs. Carman handles satire adroitly. 
Though she is never cruel, she does not per- 
mit herself the auctorial privilege of white- 
washing human motives, nor does she offer 
some pat solution for the problems she pre- 
sents. The book, though not important in it- 
self, is an important chip in the mosaic that 
may some day give the picture of American 
life in the twentieth century. 

EUDORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON 


WOMEN AND MONKS dy Joseph Kal- 
linikov (HARCOURT, BRACE. $3.75) 


To THE pretensions this book makes to ex- 
plain the Russian revolution and the flower- 
ing of a new society, there is nothing for an 
American reader to say, except that the logic 
of the events described is not very convinc- 
ing. Its eight hundred and seventy-three large 
pages have no weight either as social docu- 
ment or as muck-raking among the monks. 
In essence, or at least in English, Kallinikov 
is a kind of Russian Boccaccio with Soviet 
prejudices; that is, he novelizes folk-tales and 
seasons them with socialism. 

The folk-tales are entertaining, spicy and 
boisterous; the tragedy and suffering which, 
in the old Russian custom, they involve, sim- 
ply add richer color without at all interfering 
with the reader’s pleasure. Even the monastic 
corruption, exhibited with a wealth of detail 
like that of a Vice Committee’s report, is 
gusty rather than disgusting. Such a book is 
not an object for literary criticism, except in 
that negative mode whereby criticism dis- 
claims all responsibility for both form and 
content, and issues the simple recommenda- 
tion: for people who like this sort of thing, 
this is the sort of thing they like. Those with 
more serious interests, scholars for example, 
might well compare the treatment of the 
December and May theme in Chaucer, Boc- 
caccio, Restoration Comedy, and Kallinikov. 
Some argument might be extended to show 
that Kallinikov writes the purer farce. 


R. P. BLACKMUR 


PHILIPPA by anne Douglas Sedgwick 
(HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $2.50) 


Tuose of Miss Sedgwick’s readers who have 
found it necessary to qualify a real apprecia- 
tion of her earlier work by saying that she 
seems, at times, a trifle saccharine, will not, 
it is to be feared, respond to Philippa. While 
reading the book it is difficult to understand 
why the Victorian era is considered more 
sentimental than the present one. For it 
would be hard indeed to find in that much- 
maligned epoch a novel in which the tears 
flowed more freely than they do in this one. 
But sorrow is not too monotonously depicted; 
we are allowed to witness “delicious tears”, 
“convulsive sobbing” and “hysteric cries”. 
While at times the feminine characters are 
lying upon their beds, sunk in “weltering 
grief”, they are again courageously choking 
back the tears, flicking them from gleaming 
lashes, or brushing them furtively away with 
the back of the hand. Cruel seductress and 
saintly wife weep with equal abandon. Many 
of us had forgotten—if we ever knew—how 
effective a motif tears can become in a work 
of fiction. 

Judging from Philippa, this is still a hard 
life for women. One would never dream that 
woman claims to have acquired a wide range 
of interests, a sense of values, poise, indepen- 
dence, and a philosophic outlook. The only 
evidence of emancipation here is a certain 
extension of territory; women can, in short, 
make themselves unpleasant with less re- 
straint in more places. 

However just a view this is of feminine 
progress (and the biographies of Isadora 
Duncan suggest there is something in it), 
Miss Sedgwick’s solemn treatment of it seems 
scarcely adequate. And the conversation in 
Philippa (this is a very “talky” book) is so 
studded with conscious epigram and literary 
allusion that one longs for an Admirable 
Crichton among the characters to do a little 
timely ducking. A certain studied brightness 
was understandable in The Little French 
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Girl, speaking and acting, as she must, in a 
medium wholly foreign to her; but the same 
effect in young Philippa, utterly at home in 
her environment, is not so pleasing. 

The actual story of Philippa is slight. It 
concerns itself almost wholly with the type 
of quadrangle that so often, in the light of 
the new psychology, supplants the ancient 
triangle—the man, his wife, his lover, and his 
daughter. The tale is a record of the bitter 
recriminations of the three women over the 
one man. Unfortunately for the convincing- 
ness of the novel, it would scarcely be pos- 
sible to imagine a more desiccated hero, That 
one woman should be passionately concerned 
about him is fiction enough; but that three 
should be is phantasy. 

RUTH FRISBIE MOORE 


THE WATERS UNDER THE EARTH 
by Martha Ostenso (popp, MEAD. $2.50) 


Ir 1s the purpose of Miss Ostenso in her 
newest novel to champion the revolt of her 
pretty and wilful heroine, Carlotta Welland, 
against the stern and ruinous domination of 
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the Welland family by her puritanical father. 
Mr. Welland is such a zealous Christian that 
by a fanatical application of his Old Testa- 
ment ethics he succeeds in frustrating the 
lives of his six elder children in varying de- 
grees. Then Carlotta, the seventh, comes 
along. She is both more attractive and more 
self-reliant than the others; she avoids open 
conflict with her father but manages in all 
important matters to have her way. As she 
grows up she arranges to be given the col- 
lege education that the other children had 
lacked and, when the time comes, instead of 
marrying the respectable playmate of her 
childhood, she goes to the lover on whom she 
has set her heart. Anyone will see that Car- 
lotta is a very subjective heroine indeed. It 
would seem that Miss Ostenso, in recording 
the slow triumph of her paragon over such 
an unpopular figure as a puritanical father, 
and in championing the cause of rebellious 
youth, has found the formula for another 
success with her large public, which is doubt- 
less composed for the most part of heroine- 
worshipping young women. 


GERALD SYKES 
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MARY BAKER EDDY by Lyman P. Powell 


(MACMILLAN. $5.00) 


ACCORDING TO THE FLESH: A BI- 
OGRAPHY OF MARY BAKER EDDY by 
Fleta Campbell Springer (cowarD-MCCANN. 
$3.00) 


To write a satisfactory biography of Mary 
Baker Eddy more is needed than an acquaint- 
ance with the facts of her life. The truth of 
this, though self-evident, has not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated. If it had, less importance 
would be attached to whether or not the bi- 
ographer had access to certain guarded ar- 
chives. Less dispute would involve those ob- 
scurities in Mrs. Eddy’s career where it is 
possible for her followers and her enemies to 
make statements that directly disagree. It is 
more than likely that the ideal biography of 
Mrs. Eddy will be written by one of insight 
and culture to whom documents will be of 
secondary importance and who will be rela- 
tively unconcerned as to whether she loved 
her second husband, neglected her son, lost 
possession of her faculties in extreme old age, 
or even whether she was able to effect per- 
manent cures by faith. The ideal biographer 
will consider Mrs. Eddy primarily as the 
founder of a religion, approaching her with 
the respect and love that are due one who 
was able to convince so many that she con- 
versed with God. He will determine what it 
was, in her character as well as her experi- 
ence, that led to her faith in faith-healing; 
and he will then judge the essential nature 
of the religion that she founded, whether it 
was worldly or unworldly, local or universal, 
noble or vulgar, bold or halfway. In addition 
to this, he will consider Mrs. Eddy and 
Christian Science as phenomena of American 


culture, since it is manifest that both could 
have sprung up and flourished in no other 
soil than our own. 

What Dr. Powell has written about Mrs. 
Eddy is not a biography but an official pane- 
gyric. It might be likened to the Timothy 
Cole engraving of Mrs. Eddy at the time 
when she had come to be known by her fol- 
lowers as “Mother”. Fortunately Dr. Powell’s 
book contains both the engraving and the 
original photograph from which it was made. 
Thus it is possible, by comparing them, to 
see not only what change the artist has 
wrought but what change was officially de- 
sired by the Christian Science Church. Any 
one can see how Cole has filled out Mrs. 
Eddy’s cheeks, brightened her eyes, and even 
polished the cross on her breast. The simplest 
thing that can be said of Dr. Powell’s book 
is that it is a similar work of prettification. 

Mrs. Springer’s book is naturally more 
readable, since it deals with a human being 
rather than with the mother of a fond and 
ambitious church. Mrs. Springer seems con- 
scientiously to have tried to be impartial, 
while reserving the right to her own opinion 
on certain aspects of Mrs. Eddy’s life. It can- 
not be said, however, that she has exhibited 
any remarkable degree of insight. She has 
shown little appreciation of Mrs. Eddy as 
one with a religious mission. In fact, in un- 
derstanding Mrs. Eddy she is limited for the 
most part to that knowledge which every 
woman seems to have of every other woman 
in her relation to men. One feels that both 
of these biographies have failed to add to our 
essential understanding of Mrs. Eddy. And 
neither has touched upon her extremely sig- 
nificant relation to American life. 

GERALD SYKES 
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A ROVING COMMISSION by Winston S. 
Churchill (scripner’s. $3.50) 


Tuis is the story, and it is about as interest- 
ing and exciting a story as could well be 
imagined, of Winston Churchill’s early career 
in the army and in journalism. It is a brilliant 
and vivid narrative packed with action, illu- 
minated by graphic description, and enliv- 
ened by shrewd and often humorous com- 
ment. The youthful Churchill had a tremen- 
dous zest for life and he has managed to 
impart much of the spirit which made him 
so eager for experience and adventure to this 
unusual autobiography. 

After Harrow and Sandhurst this fortu- 
nate and gifted son of British aristocracy 
went straight into the army and soon found 
himself, as young English officers usually do, 
in India. Even before this he had had his 
first taste of war as an observer in Cuba, 
and thereafter he succeeded in being on hand 
wherever fighting was in order. He was with 
the Malakand Field Force in its operations 
on India’s Northwest Frontier, took part in 
the Egyptian campaign against Omduran, 
and in one capacity or another went through 
the Boer War in South Africa. Captured by 
the Boers in the early days of this latter con- 
flict, he succeeded in escaping from Pretoria. 
When peace was finally in sight he quit the 
army definitely and turned to politics. The 
book ends with his first election to the House 
of Commons. 

So much active service did not come to one 
young man without the pulling of a good 
many strings. In most of his campaigns 
Churchill served in the ambiguous status of 
officer-correspondent. How he managed to 
secure these appointments while his own 
regiment remained on inactive duty at Banga- 
lore is the most amazing part of his whole 
story. He knew everybody of importance in 
England through his family connections and 
did not hesitate to use this influence at every 
stage of his career. His persistence and ef- 
frontery in demanding the special privileges 
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which made his wide experience possible pass 
all understanding. He did not hesitate to go 
over the head of Kitchener and appeal to the 
Prime Minister when the former did not wel- 
come his presence in the Egyptian army. 
However fascinated we may be with what 
Churchill did, the impression cannot be 
avoided that he was a singularly pushing and 
cock-sure young man. Everything he under- 
took resulted in great personal triumph, 
whether it was playing polo in India or elec- 
trifying England by his war dispatches, but 
to many persons with whom he came in con- 
tact he must have seemed a most obnoxious 
self-seeker. But his story is told with such 
frankness and charm that its appeal, espe- 
cially to those with any spirit of adventure, 
cannot be resisted. 


FOSTER RHEA DULLES 


PEPYS: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER 
by John Drinkwater (pouBLEDAY, DORAN. 


$3.00) 


Joun Drinkwater, who has already treated 
the widely various characters of Mary 
Stuart, Oliver Cromwell, Charles James Fox, 
Abraham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee and Lord 
Byron, turns his attention in his latest vol- 
ume to the colorful personality of Samuel 
Pepys. As usual, Mr. Drinkwater’s contribu- 
tion to the literature of his subject is critical 
rather than scholarly. With the exception of 
the great diary itself, the material for the 
present study is drawn largely from sec- 
ondary sources. Even the interpretations are 
solidly founded upon earlier conjectures. The 
results justify the method. Mr. Drinkwater 
has given us a new and thoughtful and 
sympathetic portrait of the busy little Navy 
official who, while revealing his soul so 
candidly to posterity, damaged his character 
considerably in the eyes of future genera- 
tions. 

Samuel Pepys is commonly regarded as 
an amusing little man who had many amia- 
ble weaknesses. Under Mr. Drinkwater’s 
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treatment Pepys’s weaknesses appear less the 
laughable failures of an inconsequential per- 
son than the doubts and frailties of a strong 
and conscientious man. Mr. Drinkwater has 
concentrated on phases of Pepys’s character 
and achievements which are, if anything, 
under-stressed in the diary. By recalling to 
us the long and faithful years of public 
service, the steadfastness of Pepys as a civil 
administrator and a member of Parliament, 
his courage in the time of the Plague, even 
in the face of his own abject terror, Drink- 
water has presented a figure of considerable 
dignity, much closer on the whole to tragedy 
than to comedy. 


Mr. Drinkwater’s 


interpretation alters 


nothing perhaps so much as the accepted ver- 
sion of Pepys’s relations to his wife. Though 
he was quarrelsome and unfaithful, though 
he was tormented by a jealousy which he 
knew to be unreasonable, these things were 
only the superficial and rather laughable as- 
pects of an association which was built upon 


love and mutual dependence. Pepys himself 
summarized his own marriage superlatively 
well: “For my part I and my wife will keep 
to one another and let the world go hang, 
for there is nothing but falseness in it”. 
MARGARET WALLACE 


JEB STUART by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(scRIBNER’s. $5.00) 


“Ir we oppose force to force we cannot win, 
for their resources are greater than ours... . 
We must substitute esprit for numbers.” 
This brace of sentences embodies the whole 
spirit and substance of Captain John W. 
Thomason’s excellent biography of J. E. B. 
Stuart, chief of Confederate cavalry during 
the Civil War. It is a soldierly, fast-marching 
account of the miracles performed by Con- 
federate horsemen, led by their thirty-year- 
old centaur-general against appalling odds. 
Whatever was lacking in equipment, food 
or numbers—and apparently at no time dur- 
ing the war was the Confederate cavalry ade- 
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quately clothed, fed, or mounted—Jeb Stuart 
made up the deficit out of his own hard-rid- 
ing spirit. He was the very symbol of 
Southern gentility fighting against encroach- 
ment on the doctrine of State’s rights. He 
led his men to battle as to a fox hunt, held 
them joyously to hopeless odds and “fought 
light cavalry as nobody has fought it since 
Napoleon’s time”. 

Captain Thomason presents the rare and 
pleasing spectacle of a soldier who knows his 
military science and writes admirably about 
it, but in describing campaigns and battles 
Captain Thomason never loses sight of the 
men in them. The author introduces a nec- 
essary minimum of political background and 
a small group of adroitly sketched support- 
ing actors, all centering upon the character 
and exploits of a very real hero. Jeb Stuart 
is a model of military biography, a fasci- 
nating study of a war and a man. 

HENRY MORTON ROBINSON 


HENRY WHITE: THIRTY YEARS OF 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY by Allan 
Nevins (HARPERS. $5.00) 


Tue lives of good men generally do not 
make fascinating reading, and Henry White 
was a very good man. Diplomatic biographies 
—except such a lusus naturae as Harold 
Nicolson’s Portrait of a Diplomatist—are no- 
toriously dull, and Henry White was our 
greatest pre-war diplomat. Accordingly, Mr. 
Nevins’s biography of White must be taken 
as the payment of a debt to history rather 
than as a bid for public interest. 

Henry White’s diplomatic career spanned 
our growth to nationhood and culminated 
with the Paris Peace Conference, where he 
served the Wilsonians as a sort of captive 
balloon from which to observe the Republi- 
can Party. Prior to that he had served his 
country in the Embassy at London, as Am- 
bassador to Italy, and at the Conference of 
Algeciras. His was the greatest mode of di- 
plomacy, that which is based on friendliness 
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and honor. He had a genius for friendship 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the set- 
tlement of the Venezuela difficulty with Eng- 
land was due primarily to his personal ac- 
quaintance with the English statesman of 
his day. This book reveals how White, al- 
though ousted from the diplomatic service, 
was used by Olney in preference to Ambas- 
sador Bayard in handling this question. His 
réle at Algeciras has, unfortunately, been 
over-estimated. On the other hand, Henry 
White's share in the Peace Conference, par- 
ticularly his correspondence with Lodge and 
other Republican leaders, has been under- 
estimated. This correspondence further re- 
veals the basis for the break between Wilson 
and Colonel House and is a genuine contri- 
bution. 

Mr. Nevins has performed a useful service 
in setting down the facts of the career of 
this genial, lovable, self-effacing man, who 
was styled by Colonel House “the most 
accomplished diplomatist this country has 
ever produced”. He is thereby giving the 
nation a juster estimate of diplomacy, as the 
art, not of outwitting another nation, but of 
settling differences of opinion between na- 
tions, without vehemence, rancor or essen- 
tial injustice. Of the latter type of diplomacy, 
Henry White was the supreme exemplar of 
his day. 


JOHN CARTER 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF by Thomas G. Froth- 
ingham (MACMILLAN. $5.00) 


In yusr under four hundred pages Mr. 
Frothingham outlines Washington as a com- 
mander of armies, his education and early 
experience under arms and his eleven years 
active campaigning in the Revolution. It was 
a job that needed doing and has been well 
done. Too many recent books about the 
father of his country lose themselves in trivi- 
alities or, worse, in guess work. Mr. Froth- 
ingham sticks to facts and replaces guess 
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work with reasoned analysis. He traces the 
astonishingly early development of Washing- 
ton’s character and personal influence and 
clearly sets forth his amazing feat in keeping 
his ragged handful of an army together 
through seven years of difficulty and discour- 
agement, wisely adapting his small means to 
wise ends, and winning Yorktown at last. 

Mr. Frothingham’s sober analysis makes 
short work of the contention of Woodward 
(whom he does not name) to the effect that 
Washington should merely have harassed the 
British by raids and skirmishes instead of 
fighting battles. He easily shows that bush- 
whacking alone could not have kept the 
Revolution alive without an organized force 
to back it, that without such a force steadily 
opposing the British armies the rebellion 
would politically have collapsed, for rebel- 
lions (being moral revolts) need heroism 
and emotion to keep them alive. There may 
be glory even in defeat but there is none in 
a hit-and-run policy. Since war must always 
be the servant of statecraft, even such doubt- 
ful strategy as the occupation of Brooklyn 
Heights had its reason, as our author justly 
observes. Where the population was sparse, 
as in the southern states, raiding was in or- 
der, was vigorously carried on and produced 
undeniable although limited results. 

The losses to British trade through Amer- 
ican privateers are deservedly stressed. 

Here and there Washington’s achievement 
might have been shown as even greater than 
Mr. Frothingham makes it. For instance he 
too much depreciates the regular tactics of 
the eighteenth-century professional armies. 
These tactics he condemns as merely formal, 
whereas they were admirably adapted to their 
original purpose, which was fighting small 
highly trained armies, armed with musket 
and bayonet, on the cleared and usually un- 
fenced fields of continental Europe. That 
they were ill adapted to American conditions 
is obvious enough—as the British command- 
ers themselves, somewhat tardily, realized. 
But at that they gave the British victory in 
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almost every stand-up fight on anything like 
equal terms until the arrival of Steuben. Hav- 
ing thus depreciated what Steuben had to 
teach, Mr. Frothingham has some difficulty 
in explaining the admirable results of his 
teaching. 

Nor does our author adequately estimate 
the British plan for an invasion from Canada 
in the critical year 1777. Whether good or 
bad, Burgoyne’s plan was by no means a 
theoretical map-scheme determined on in ig- 
norance of the country. On the contrary, 
there were plenty of British officers in Lon- 
don who had campaigned against the French 
between Albany and the St. Lawrence; in- 
deed Amherst, who had commanded the 
British army on precisely that ground, was 
one of the chief military advisers of the Brit- 
ish government. And in saying that Bur- 
goyne’s route was peculiarly disadvantageous 
in that it was “... cut off from water com- 
munication” our author commits the only 
real howler the reviewer has found in him, 
for that route was adopted precisely because 
it had water communications practically all 
the way. Finally, if Burgoyne’s plan was 
as bad as our author thinks it, how then 
did it happen that he came so near to achiev- 
ing success? 

The reviewer must further confess some 
small astonishment at finding no mention 
of Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding’s admirable 
article, “The Military Studies of George 
Washington”, in the American Historical Re- 
view for July, 1924. If the author were to ex- 
press dissatisfaction with this or that policy 
of the Historical Review, he would certainly 
be challenged to no duel, and for an outline 
such as Mr. Frothingham’s a detailed exam- 
ination of the vast source material, however 
desirable, is perhaps not absolutely essential. 
But to write of Washington as a general 
without mentioning an article of such calibre 
seems strange. 

Other points might be discussed did space 
permit. The aid given the British by the 


American Tories seems underrated; likewise 
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Washington’s chances for a substantial suc- 
cess at Monmouth. These, however, are 
points of detail. 

Mr. Frothingham has written an able book 
which deserves to be read. 
HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


SCOTT AND HIS CIRCLE by Donald 


Carswell (DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $3.50) 


A CONSIDERATION of Sir Walter Scott and 
shorter studies of three of his friends—James 
Hogg, Lockhart and the incomparable Jo- 
anna Baillie—make up this volume, which is 
written in a distinguished, a beautiful prose, 
rich in literary flavor and leavened by a rare 
ironic wit. 

Never before has there been given us so 
brilliant a picture of the man behind the im- 
age that was Sir Walter Scott. Is it fair? Is 
it the whole truth? Such questions are not 
necessary as applied to a study of this kind. 
Nor can any biography hope to present the 
whole truth. It is sufficient to say that it is il- 
luminating and that it affords pleasure. 

Mr. Carswell uses Scott’s lifelong and dis- 
tracting professional and business entangle- 
ments as the thread on which to hang his 
narrative. And although, so far as I am con- 
cerned, not even yet has he cleared up the 
mystery of why Scott and the Ballantynes and 
Constable—and everybody else who had busi- 
ness dealings with the greatest money-mak- 
ing writer in the history of letters—were 
nearly always in financial straits and ended 
in bankruptcy, still the purpose of the study 
seems not so much to clear up the involved 
financial proceedings as to afford, from a new 
approach, a fresh picture of one of the most 
extraordinary of men. The single fact 
emerges that Scott himself was chiefly to 
blame. 

Scott is fortunate in having so charming 
and balanced an adversary as Mr. Carswell, 
who deals with him hardly both as to char- 
acter and genius with deft, rapier-like, sur- 
prise thrusts, but who does so fairly and 
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intelligently. And at the end he can be gener- 
ous to fallen greatness. “To discuss,” he 
winds up, “the quality of Scott’s genius is no 
part of the present study, and merely to extol 
its magnificence would be an idle and imper- 
tinent display of brave words. It is enough 
to say that in the history of prose fiction 
there are but two epoch makers—Cervantes, 
who did the ancient and beloved art of pure 
story-telling to a cruel death, and Walter 
Scott, who brought it to a glorious resurrec- 
tion.” Which, taken in connection with what 
has gone before it, is an encomium delight- 
fully subtle. 

The sketch of Hogg comes off amusingly. 
It is apparent that Mr. Carswell loves “the 
Ettrick Shepherd” and that he half sheathes 
his satiric claws against so easy a mark. The 
study, though veiled in humor, is truly sym- 
pathetic and Hogg emerges from this little 
essay, his character improved, his reputation 
certainly enhanced. 

The Baillie sisters, Mr. Carswell informs 
us, spoke very little in society. But when they 
did venture to put in a few remarks every- 
body listened. “This was not because of their 
wit, for they had none. It was because of 
their accent.” How the authoress of Plays on 
the Passions rose to such heights that “with 
the solitary exception of Jeffrey, the opinion 
of the greatest generation of English letters 
since Elizabeth ranked her as a genius of the 
first order” must remain one of those singu- 
lar and disconcerting revelations by which 
almost every literary period, at one time or 
another, gives itself away. 


FRED T. MARSH 


WHISTLER éy John Laver (cosmopo.itan. 
$5.00) 


AnoTHer book about Whistler, and one 
which should prove grateful to the post-war 
generation who happened along too late to 
be brought up on tales of Whistlerian wit 
and humor to quite the extent that their 
fathers were. It changes in mood from its 
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first jolly pages, through which Whistler 
swaggers like the hero of a picaresque novel, 
to the pathos of its conclusion, where the art- 
ist, now a peevish, disappointed old man, is 
no longer news for the front page, but an 
established and uncontested “old master”. 
John Laver, an art critic of considerable 
reputation, has an ingratiating manner of 
handling his material. The warm zest with 
which he writes may be traceable to his 
shrewd appreciation of the romantic ele- 
ment. If you ever thrilled to Trilby you will 
bless Mr. Laver for identifying Whistler so 
nicely with the Paris that Du Maurier loved. 
In what might almost serve as a text-book, 
Laver attempts to evaluate the Whistler leg- 
end, opposing the partisanship of the Pen- 
nells on the one extreme to the criticism of 
Roger Fry and Julius Meier-Graefe on the 
other. His portrait of Whistler is masterly, 
a combination of Don Quixote on the field 
of battle, and Cyrano with his panache. 


WHISTLER: THE FRIEND by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell (irpincotr. $3.00) 


Mrs. Penney has added another charming 
study to the existing group of Whistleriana, 
her aim the gentle one of revealing Whistler 
as he appeared in his intimate circle, playing 
the rdle of beloved companion and kindly 
friend. To a public sated with accounts of the 
artist’s caustic and imperial scorn of the com- 
monplace, these recollections will come as a 
pleasant diversion indeed. 

This delightfully illustrated book is based 
upon the Whistler-Fantin letters, twenty- 
eight in number, which have recently come 
into Mrs. Pennell’s possession. We are taken 
on a journey back to Paris in the days when 
Whistler studied in the Latin Quarter, wear- 
ing his amazing broad hat, already marked 
by an unfailing sense of the “droll in life”, 
the days when his friend, Fantin-Latour— 
that solemn young man—struggled desper- 
ately to keep body and soul together, 
“obliged to paint flowers when he had more 
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ideas in his head than he knew what to do 
with”, a “Michael Angelo stranded in front 
of roses and poppies”. In London we encoun- 
ter Rossetti, Legros, Ernest Delannoy, and 
Jo, the “belle Irlandaise”. Through it all, 
Mrs. Pennell emphasizes Whistler’s genius 
for friendship, and his dependence upon 
those whom he esteemed and loved. 

BETTY DRURY 


JEFFERSON DAVIS: POLITICAL SOL- 
DIER by Elizabeth Cutting (popp, MEAD. 
$5.00) 


Ir 1s impossible to make a great man out of 
Jefferson Davis and Miss Cutting does not 
try, though her treatment is considerate and 
fair. That he became conspicuous needs no 
denial, but this does not necessarily carry 
with it a true form of eminence. A graduate 
of West Point, with one hundred and thirty- 
seven demerits to his credit, plus one court 
martial, he saw six years of service in the 
regular army, which gave him a brief bit of 
Indian campaigning in the Black Hawk 
War. Resigning to marry the daughter of his 
Colonel, Zachary Taylor, against that gentle- 
man’s wishes, he retired to a plantation in 
Mississippi. Mrs. Davis soon died of malarial 
fever which nearly took her husband with 
her. Ten years later he married Varina 
Howell, and went to Congress. The Mexican 
War called him from his seat, and as com- 
mander of a Mississippi volunteer regiment 
he aided in securing the victory at Buena 
Vista, which brought him a deal of political 
capital and carried him into the Senate, 
where as a defender of Southern ideas he 
made himself continuously prominent until 
Franklin Pierce selected him for Secretary of 
War. This duty over, he returned to the 
Senate and remained there until certain his 
State had seceded. He had led the fire-eaters 
on the floor, but went beyond Calhoun’s doc- 
trine of nullification and became the fore- 
most advocate of secession. This made him 
President of the Confederacy, not by popular 


vote, which never passed upon the question 
of separation. The move was altogether 
oligarchical. 

Davis did not shine as the head of the 
Confederacy. Unlike the wise Lincoln, 
though a politician successful in advancing 
himself, he could not handle others. The 
glory of the Confederacy is not his but that 
of the men who fought so well and died so 
bravely. Miss Cutting affords several illu- 
minating chapters on relations with England 
and France, whose recognition of the South 
at the right moment might, perhaps have 
forced some sort of a compromise. She thinks 
that had not Cyrus Field’s Atlantic cable 
failed after the first message passed, it might 
have brought some word that would have 
stayed or stopped the conflict, in the interest 
of Britain’s cotton supply. The author errs in 
saying that General Braxton Bragg was re- 
moved after Missionary Ridge. He threw up 
the command voluntarily, and Davis brought 
him to Richmond as his Chief-of-Staff, 
which gave him the rank of Commander-in- 
Chief of the armies. Never restored to citi- 
zenship nor accepted as a hero by his people, 
Davis faded out gently in long retirement at 
Beauvoir, on the Gulf, instead of being 
hanged on a sour apple tree as suggested up 
North in speech and song. Above Messrs. 
Mason and Dixon’s celebrated line he is still 
the prototype of an arch-traitor who cannot 
be rehabilitated into a patriot. 


DON C, SEITZ 


THE JOURNAL OF MY OTHER SELF 
by Rainer Maria Rilke (NorTON. $3.00) 


Ratner Maria RILKE is little known here; 
he is said to have been little known in Europe 
until his death in 1926, when the expressed 
admiration of Gide, Stephan Zweig, Valéry 
and others brought him a wider group of 
readers. In 1923 some of his poems were in- 
cluded in Contemporary German Poetry, 
chosen and translated by Babette Deutsch 
and Avrahm Yarmolinsky; the poems reveal 
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a sensitive artist, disciplined and perceiving; 
they reveal, too, a Franciscan mystic. 

The prose of an authentic poet is some- 
times as beautiful, as rich in divination, as 
his poems. In Rilke’s case that is admirably 
true. His prose is as quiet, as delicately love- 
ly as a golden autumn leaf lying on the wa- 
ter of a dark, unmoving pool. His subject 
matter is the stuff of poems and philosophy: 
love, death, folk-ways, inheritance, memo- 
ries, ghosts. This ancient gold he has re- 
worked and stamped with his own seal into 
a new and beautiful currency. The Journal 
of My Other Self is, if one takes the usual 
thing as criterion, not autobiography; it is 
autobiography raised to its highest power: 
we do not have revealed to us the super- 
ficialities of dates, dinners, chats, and gene- 
alogies, cabbages and kings, wars and ru- 
mors of wars. Instead, the delightfully rare, 
important revelations, the ideas, preoccupa- 
tions and perceptions of an original mind. 

In his poem Quai du Rosaire: Bruges he 


speaks of 


. . . waters the clear dusk has dyed, 

wherein, as things grow mellowed and im- 
pearled, 

the clearer shines a mirror-imaged world, 

more real than things substantial ever were. 


And it is this mirror-imaged world, clearly 
shining in his mind, that we are permitted to 
see in the Journal. His childhood was spent 
at Urnekloster, a manor evidently near the 
Danish border, or perhaps within the Danish 
boundaries. A childhood in a lovely, popu- 
lous manor house, a house that sheltered an 
irascible old Count, his grandfather, Ma- 
thilde, a religious mystic, Little Erik, and 
Christine Brahe, who, long since dead, ap- 
peared in spirit upon state occasions, Abe- 
lone, a lovely girl who never married “be- 
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cause there was no one there”, and galleries 
of painted ancestors, who were talked of as 
if they were living and might appear at any 
moment, and have tea on the terrace. 

Rilke lived for many years in Paris, and 
there is much of Paris in the Journal. It is 
the Paris of little garrets, of artists and medi- 
cal students, and poor people. There is much 
of life in his Journal, and a great deal about 
death. His treatment of death is Socratic; 
calm, unhurried, even playful. He is speak- 
ing of the Hotel Dieu in Paris: “This excel- 
lent Hotel is very ancient. Even in King 
Clovis’ time people died there in a number 
of beds. Now they are dying there in five 
hundred and fifty-nine beds. Of course the 
whole thing is mechanical. With such an 
enormous output an individual death is not 
so thoroughly carried out; but that is, after 
all, of little consequence. It is quantity that 
counts. Who cares anything today for a well- 
finished death? No one. Even wealthy people 
who could afford this luxury are beginning 
to be careless and indifferent about the mat- 
ter. The desire to have a death of one’s own 
is growing more and more rare. In a little 
while it will be as rare as a life of one’s own”. 

To say, as one must, that many of the in- 
cidents recorded in the Journal are “individ- 
ual deaths” is to give, perhaps, a false impres- 
sion, to imply that Rilke had a morbid mind, 
and that he was, perhaps, an inferior Ham- 
let. The word inferior should, in any case, 
be removed. This Journal of My Other Self 
is a mine of interesting treasures: prose 
poems, ironic paragraphs and sketches, ten- 
der, lyric memories, bitter-barbed satire, short 
stories. The book closes with one of the 
greatest short stories ever written—an ex- 
tended, poetic, reversed version of the para- 


ble of the Prodigal Son. 


COLEY TAYLOR 





ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN  PHI- 
LOSOPHY: PERSONAL STATEMENTS 
edited by George P. Adams and Wm. Pep- 
perell Montague (MACMILLAN. Two VOLS. $6.00 
EACH) 


Tuirty-Four teachers of philosophy here 
unite to explain themselves in about 350,000 
words. Each of them was asked “to state his 
principal philosophic beliefs”, his reasons for 
them, and “the circumstances in his life his- 
tory which had influenced him in reaching” 
them. Though all accepted the invitation, not 
everyone complied with its terms. A few have 
recounted certain “circumstances” without 
getting any further; while others have stated 
their beliefs without going back to the “cir- 
cumstances”. Nevertheless, the autobiographic 
intention fairly pervades the collection, and 
gives it an historic value for which the pa- 
tient student will prize it. The ribald student 
will also find in it his reward, as witness this 
example of naiveté: “I count myself peculiarly 
fortunate to have come to maturity in a pe- 
riod of reconstruction. What I brought was 
a very persistent mind with a keen sense for 
realities”. And, “I have the blood of the 
Crusaders in my veins”, announces another 
contributor, who has the good fortune to be 
expending it for a Noble Cause (“rich and 
adventurous happiness”) in an institution 
“now more than ever in the forefront of 
agencies for women’s education”. Such in- 
stances of unfortunate self-betrayal are, how- 
ever, it must be added, markedly infrequent 
in these volumes. 

Their inception was prompted by a similar 
work, Contemporary British Philosophy, in 
two series, the first of which was published in 
1924. The British volumes in turn had been 


suggested by a German work of the same 
kind, the first volume of which was published 
in Leipzig in 1920. The German pioneer in 
this infectious enterprise, Dr. Raymond 
Schmidt, chose as his motto a sentence by 
Fichte: “The kind of philosophy that a man 
chooses depends upon the kind of man that 
he is”. Professor J. H. Muirhead, editor of 
Contemporary British Philosophy, accepted 
this motto and, indeed, interestingly enlarged 
upon it. And Professors Adams and Mon- 
tague perforce recognize its truth, though 
with a difference: they find it “wholesomely 
humiliating”. 

Perhaps humility, then, accounts for their 
manner of performing their editorial task; 
though the arrangements for these books 
were, from beginning to end, characteris- 
tically American. Committees were appointed 
to represent each of the three divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association, and the 
chairmen of these committees became the 
editors in active charge of the project. (Their 
number was later reduced to two by the 
death of the chairman of the committee rep- 
resenting the Western Division.) The editors 
then selected their contributors by sending 
out ballots and counting the votes. And 
finally they endeavored to allay any dissatis- 
fied feelings of those not asked to contribute 
by expressing “regret that either through the 
more or less accidental omissions in this 
hastily taken referendum or through sudden 
illness ...a number of colleagues whose 
essays would have been greatly valued are 
not here represented”. 

The result of this editorial effort is that 
every contributor is or has been a professor, 
and that every contributor is, I believe, or 
has been a member of the Philosophical As- 
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sociation. This is a strictly professional un- 
dertaking, and is fairly representative of 
contemporary American thought only so far 
as may be consistent with that limitation. It 
is, I think, a real one. Most—though by no 
means all—of those generally recognized as 
eminent in the profession contribute essays; 
but, beyond these, the volumes are stuffed 
out with a number of articles which might 
equally well, one fancies, have come from 
any professionally trained teacher of philoso- 
phy. And, moreover, the work as a whole 
strikes a note of specialism, almost amount- 
ing to provincialism, which may not be 
fairly representative of philosophic thought in 
the United States, and which might, conse- 
quently, have been avoided had the editors 
ventured outside of the membership of the 
Philosophical Association for some of the con- 
tributions. There are several distinguished 
exceptions—notably Professor Warner Fite’s 
finely written statement of that which is cen- 
tral in his informed and mature, though 
fragmentary, philosophy. And it need only 
be said that Professor Santayana is a con- 
tributor, to prove that there is another excep- 
tion. Nevertheless, these are exceptions; and 
in general it must be said that the profes- 
sional thinkers do not write as cultivated 
men, men with background and the rewards 
of a broadly conceived educational discipline 
or of much reading. 

In this, to be sure, they are the victims of 
the time. But nowhere does our specialism 
show itself to be more vicious than in phi- 
losophy, which is essentially a way of life, not 
a profession, and not a game. And it is an 
ironic fact that while we owe specialism in 
philosophy chiefly to Harvard, we also owe 
chiefly to Harvard the impulse which may 
eventually deliver us from a costly blunder. 
Several of the essayists mention that, in their 
youth, American instruction in philosophy 
was entirely in the hands of clergymen—men 
whose philosophic interests were apparently 
of the slightest, and whose connection with 
the long and rich past of Western culture 
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was tenuous and merely formal. Working in 
isolation, on the outposts of a civilization that, 
proudly ignorant of the past and looking 
only to the future, was taking an independent 
course, they did very little to make philosophy 
real, or indeed at all relevant, to the life 
around them. And practically all of the 
writers now under review acknowledge that 
the dominant influences when they were 
growing to manhood were those of their own 
century, those born of romanticism or of 
“modern science”—absolute idealism or ma- 
terialism, imported, like other novelties of 
the day, from abroad. But in the 1870's a 
change took place. These influences became 
naturalized to the extent of obtaining an 
American center—the department of philoso- 
phy at Harvard, which at the same time, both 
by exampl« and by the training it gave, pro- 
ceeded to make the teaching of philosophy a 
specialized secular profession. Within that 
department, however, was William James, 
who was to grow deeply dissatisfied with the 
current absolutisms, feeling that they with- 
drew both from reality and from life precious 
attributes—that they really denied life as we 
know it, for the convenience of fitting it 
neatly into a finished picture of a coherent 
universe. This dissatisfaction, and his accom- 
panying conviction that nothing was really 
settled or established in philosophy, he com- 
municated to his pupils and to the public, 
aided powerfully by a general restlessness to- 
wards the close of the last century into which 
many factors entered. He made a profound 
impression. Two survivors from the great 
days of philosophy at Harvard contribute to 
these volumes, and to one of them, Professor 
George Herbert Palmer, the books are very 
fittingly dedicated. The other, Professor 
Santayana, has exerted a strong influence 
which is acknowledged in a number of these 
essays. But neither of these gentlemen, nor 
Royce, nor anyone else, ever approached 
James in his power to fix attention and win 
adherents. The answers he proposed to his 
questions were flimsy. They have mostly been 
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discarded, and the stir they once raised will 
soon be a matter for wonder. His important 
work, as these volumes remarkably testify, 
lay in his questions, coming when they did, 
and from him. 

What was the result? Many other influ- 
ences have been potent in bringing it about, 
and undeniably the first impression caught 
from Contemporary American Philosophy is 
that of a choppy sea, full of confused cross- 
currents vainly running into each other and 
flowing nowhere. I do not wish to belittle the 
other influences, nor is this first impression 
really false. But it is incomplete; and the con- 
clusion it suggests when taken by itself—that 
philosophic thought as now carried on is one 
of the most futile of human activities—may 
be very unjust. For underneath the cross- 
currents which are at present simply nullify- 
ing each other, one may, with some patience 
and study, begin to discern a common cause 
working slowly and deeply in the interest of 
order. And it is this: Nearly all of the essay- 
ists in these volumes are at bottom concerned 
with the troublesome, fruitful questions 
which William James used to ask—with the 
fundamental human questions—and are grop- 
ing for an answer which will hold, not merely 
for one aspect of man’s nature, to the ex- 
clusion of all else that may be a nuisance 
from that angle as illusion, but for an answer 
having within it a real place for all enduring 
truths of human experience. This common 
motive serves to give a measure of real unity 
to these volumes, and to their reader a meas- 
ure of real hope. Perhaps none of the offered 
answers will do, and in many cases their au- 
thors know it. It is not a little pathetic to find 
Professor Dewey, disappointed after all these 
years in his expectations, turning now to mil- 
lennial visions. More serviceable than any- 
thing he has succeeded in giving to the world, 
the value-philosophy elaborated by several of 
his colleagues is still equally a temporary ex- 
pedient. So also perhaps is realism in any of 
its present forms, yet several of the realists 
seem more certainly to be on the pathway 
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leading to wisdom than do any other of these 
professional thinkers. And nothing is more 
encouraging than the fact that these realists 
and one or two who deserve but do not claim 
the name have been led into some form 
of dualism—ethical or epistemological—and 
have had the courage to accept their conclu- 
sion without disguising or attenuating it. 
Nothing—unless it be the reflection of an- 
other, that “it is a matter of surprise how 
much of what seems original is foreshadowed 
by the geniuses of the past”. This is naive, 
but it is heartening to anyone concerned over 
the fortunes of civilized man. 


ROBERT SHAFER 


REVOLT IN THE ARTS: A SURVEY 
OF THE CREATION, DISTRIBUTION 
AND APPRECIATION OF ART IN 
AMERICA by Oliver M. Sayler with con- 
tributions by thirty-six representative authori- 
ties in the several arts (BRENTANO. $3.50) 


Mr. Sayter tells us that he originally planned 
a symposium, but he grew so interested in his 
own ideas that he offers us the following: 
one hundred and seventy pages by Mr. Sayler, 
and one hundred and sixty-one pages divided 
among the thirty-six whom he rightly calls 
“distinguished contributors”, who are allowed 
from seven hundred to fifteen hundred words 
each. With considerable trumpeting Mr. Say- 
ler tells us that this is a Machine Age and in 
the arts an Age of “Revolt”, representing 
“such a speeding up of evolutionary processes 
as to justify the employment of the term ‘rev- 
olutionary’”. It would seem from a consider- 
ation of the evidence which he offers that 
what he means by “revolt” is not, as Webster 
puts it, “to renounce allegiance; rebel; desert 
one party for another”, but simply to change; 
like Jurgen, to try anything once if it looks 
attractive. In the arts, except those of the 
vocal cinema and the radio, which have no 
traditions to revolt from, the movements 
which Mr. Sayler cites as revolutionary have 
not only been going on for a far longer time 
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than he indicates, but for many years now 
have had to encounter no effective opposition 
except indifference. Mr. Sayler would seem 
to carry over from his sojourn in Russia the 
notion that the really creative artist must, like 
the good bolshevik, spend his time fighting 
those who disagree with him. As a matter of 
fact, generally speaking, in the arts it is the 
conservatives who are now in the minority 
and on the defensive, the “progressives” like 
Mr. Sayler who are arrogantly on the lookout 
for opposition to snipe at. 

A sample of his sharpshooting is his dis- 
posal of the new humanists, whom he calls 
“Professors Babbitt and More and their cal- 
low and spineless protégés”. They are, he 
says, “fighting a futile and hopeless battle”. 
“Forgetting that philosophy is the crystalliza- 
tion by a seer of the subconscious ideals, im- 
pulses and longings of his time, and that it 
cannot be imposed arbitrarily from above or 
from the outside, Professors Babbitt and 
More and their doctrinaire camp-followers 
have attempted fatuously to enlist support for 
their philosophic program of restraint and 
decorum.” And he thinks “their imperti- 
nence” should be left not to the “scholarly 
refutations” of C. Hartley Grattan and his 
cohorts, but to Will Rogers. He himself seems 
satisfied that the above remarks are an ade- 
quate disposal of humanism. The humanist, 
spineless creature that he is, if he is able to 
recover from such an attack may mildly in- 
quire by what divine revelation Mr. Sayler 
knows that philosophy is the crystallization 
of the subconscious ideals, et cetera, of the 
age. The humanist might respectfully suggest 
that Mr. Sayler, in stating this assumption of 
the naturalists as established fact is begging 
the entire question at issue. But for such cal- 
low and spineless objections of a group who, 
whatever their limitations, at least attempt to 
be scholarly, accurate, and logical, Mr. Sayler 
has no time; he is already up and away with 
loud hurrahs for the nuptials of Science and 


Art, shortly to be solemnized by the god of 
the Machine Age. 





Giddiness from the sheer sensation of mo- 
tion, and consecration to a now hoary con- 
vention of romantic rebellion, prevent Mr. 
Sayler from seeing that he and the humanists 
are really at one in desiring the improvement 
of all the arts. He could not be expected to 
see that whereas he identifies “revolt” with 
improvement, and improvement with a mere 
drifting in the tide of change—“the subcon- 
scious ideals”, et cetera—the humanist be- 
lieves that today the really courageous and 
only genuine revolt must come from those 
who will swim against our modern current 
of restless experimentalism, in the direction 
of permanent and tested values. 

Mr. Sayler and many of his contributors 
point out interesting developments and possi- 
bilities, particularly in the arts of presentation 
and music as affected by the talking pictures 
and the radio. Mr. Sayler is hopeful that the 
machine, which has the money, will subsidize 
the hand-working artist, who has the inspira- 
tion to give the machine its patterns, and 
thus enable the dramatist, the actor, the 
painter, the musician to flourish. In general 
Mr. Sayler’s attempt to view the arts com- 
prehensively is praiseworthy; and if many of 
his contributors, hampered by their lack of 
space and by the vague nature of their sub- 
ject, can only engage in prayerful exhorta- 
tions to the god of the Machine Age that their 
own crafts may prosper, we cannot blame 
them for not being more specific in their 
recommendations to the deity. 

Some of them, however, talk admirable 
sense. Thus Eva Le Gallienne urges the tra- 
ditional repertory theatre of Shakespeare and 
Moliére, and free schools for the stage, which 
“would be beneficial in keeping the true 
Theatre alive, and in carrying on through 
America the tradition of the art of the drama, 
as we have inherited it, among other things, 
from our mother countries in Europe”. Board- 
man Robinson objects to “the modern craze 
for freedom of expression”, which “tends to 
emphasize the idiosyncratic and the eccen- 
tric, while the material significance of form 
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and the capacity for communicating that sig- 
nificance are neglected”. And, he thinks, “a 
new movement of any significance involves 
a return to first principles”. Finally John 
Sloan has this to say about the dogma of the 
Machine Age itself: “For my part, and in the 
present instance, I am strongly inclined to 
deny the so prevalent statement that this is 
the ‘Machine Age’ or that this is any more 
such than any of the ages before it. . . . The 
great number of mechanical devices of this 
day have no esthetic significance whatsoever”. 


FOUR CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS 
by Wilbur L. Cross (MACMILLAN. $2.00) 


Tue editor of the Yale Review and author of 
a standard text-book for college students, The 
Development of the English Novel, now 
brings his historical study partially to date 
with essays on Conrad, Bennett, Galsworthy 
and Wells. These in shorter form have ap- 
peared from time to time in the Yale Review. 
Together with a brief introduction and a 
reading list they make up two hundred and 
four pages of large print. 

This is the typical work of a literary his- 
torian, combining its virtues and its limita- 
tions. On the credit side we must put a 
simple, readable style; clear analyses of long 
and often difficult novels; a comprehensive 
view gained from a lifetime of specialization 
in the field; reasonable and unbiased judg- 
ments, which if they are not very bold are 
very venerable. Dean Cross (to use three 
good English words) knows his stuff; he can 
marshal an imposing array of instances to 
prove any point, and seems to have all the 
details of all the novels of all four writers 
(including Bennett and Wells!) at his finger- 
tips. And at times he shows, breaking 
through the professorial reserve, an unwith- 
ered enthusiasm for good writing. 

He follows the typical formula of the liter- 
ary historian. First he gives us a sketch of 
the subject’s life, then follows either the ana- 
lytical method, with sections on style, plot, 
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characterization, philosophy, et cetera, or the 
chronological, analyzing the important works 
seriatim. Criticism as a result gets squeezed 
in between synopses and biographical data. 
The manner is the clear and pleasant exposi- 
tion of the practised lecturer. The synopses, 
it may be said, are dull to those who have 
read the books, and dangerous for some who 
have not, as giving them a false sense of 
knowing what cannot be known second- 
hand. But the synopses should be useful to 
such people as need to have pointed out 
to them what in the main a novel is about. 

But as criticism the method is ineffective, 
both by reason of the dilution already men- 
tioned, and by reason of lacking a point of 
view. Impartiality is admirable in a scien- 
tist, but admirations and convictions are the 
life of criticism; we want to know where a 
man stands even if we disagree with him. 
The essay on Conrad is illustrative. Dean 
Cross gives a clear and reasonable account 
of the romancer’s life; clearly and reasonably 
suggests its effect on his work; accounts with 
admirable clarity for his style and his peculiar 
method of plotting; and suggests eminently 
reasonable views on his philosophy. And 
when we finish, Conrad is reduced to a well- 
cultivated field like the cornlands of Iowa. 
The earnest, note-taking student will scarcely 
be reminded by Dean Cross of Conrad’s nos- 
talgic sadness, the brooding mystery of en- 
veloping nature, the love for Beauty that 
must die, the pity mingled with admiration 
for a feeble but heroic mankind, the loyalty 
to human ideals in face of ultimate defeat. 
Dean Cross slights three aspects of Conrad’s 
work which are his peculiar distinction: his 
style, his descriptive power, his heroism. For 
some understanding of the first we must still 
go to Ford Madox Ford, who writes as a fel- 
low-artist. From the critic’s brief remarks 
about Conrad’s descriptions of nature we get 
the impression that they are important—like 
an effective stage set; when we read Conrad 
we feel that Nature is the very garment of 
the enveloping mystery of the universe. Fi- 








nally the historian stresses Conrad’s pessi- 
mism in spite of the fact that the total effect of 
even his most uncompromising tragedies is 
vindication of the beauty and value as well as 
the mystery and pain of life, and the fact that 
Conrad’s treatment of character was heroic 
after the great tradition. One is content that 
the earnest student should get his opinions 
of Bennett, perhaps, and Wells from so able 
an expositor as our historian, since there is 
no poetry in them to lose; but Conrad—! 
ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 


THE RESURRECTION OF ROME Jy G. 
K. Chesterton (popp, MEAD. $3.00) 


Wuat a man to treat what a subject! Rome 
—as labyrinthine as the mind and as para- 
doxical as the style of Chesterton—at last 
offers a suitable subject for his eloquent pen. 
Carried away by recent contact with his 
highly contagious though essentially inimita- 
ble language, one might say that when ba- 
roque meets baroque a beautiful explosion 
would be inevitable; one might say this 
were it not that behind Mr. Chesterton’s 
baroque facade there stands the simplest and 
solidest of Romanesque interiors. But if, as 
his deserved popularity shows, it is rela- 
tively easy to penetrate his engaging exterior, 
it is extremely difficult to discern the early- 
Christian foundations of modern Rome. 
And this is precisely what he has done 
for us. Beginning with the emperor who 
denounced the idols and ending with the 
dictator who enthroned the Pope, he out- 
lines a history of Christian Rome to serve 
as a guide-book for the usage of those 
Protestants (and Catholics, alas!) who fail to 
grasp the spirit of the papal city. Fearlessly 
approaching such delicate subjects as the 
tombs in Saint Peter’s, the temporal power, 
and the achievements of Fascism, he tells 
the story of the moral and _ intellectual 
triumphs of Christian Rome, which are at 
once more interesting and of greater value 
to humanity than the physical triumphs of 
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pagan Rome. He never loses sight of the 
actual monuments of the city, but constantly 
uses them to explain the events they com- 
memorate or recall. Thus instead of the dead 
city familiar to most travellers, he sees that 
all of Rome is alive even when half of it 
is asleep and that each part of its past has 
the power to wake up an infinite number of 
times. “And just about the time of which 
I write here,” he adds, “several parts of it 
did.” Chesterton’s style is here more brilliant 
than ever. Besides a wealth of jeux de mots, 
he often shows his great facility in that art 
which has always been as dear to the Celtic 
as to the Gallic spirit, the art of making 
epigrams; and there is one here that is 
priceless: “It is the root of all religion that 
a man knows that he is nothing in order 
to thank God that he is something”. Indeed, 
if our twentieth<century joculator domini 
is half as diverting to God as to his fellow 
mortals, paradise will not be denied him. 


FIVE MASTERS by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(CAPE & SMITH. $3.50) 


In this study in the mutations of the novel, 
the author of The Modern Temper makes 
a strong beginning with his excellent choice 
of five significant masters: Boccaccio, Cer- 
vantes, Richardson, Stendhal and Proust. 
Each of them, of whom at least three have 
often come up for discussion of late, repre- 
sents a turning point in the history of the 
genre. Following Mr. Krutch’s attractive if 
debatable theory of the novel as a form 
“merely tending to detach itself from auto- 
biography and document and merely tend- 
ing towards pure art”, Mr. Krutch proceeds 
to study each artist’s personality as the key 
to an understanding of the revolution he 
brought about. In contrast to Taine’s famous 
formula which explained everything by refer- 
ence to racial characteristics and the influ- 
ence of environment, this method emphasizes 


rather the novelist’s personal experience and 
individual peculiarities. 
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Everything in Boccaccio’s life, from his 
humble and illegitimate birth to his far from 
platonic love for Fiammetta, prepares him to 
stand as the epitome of the Renaissance spirit 
and to live as the creator of the first Human 
Comedy of modern times. Unlike the two 
other great trecento figures, he needed no 
point of reference outside contemporary life: 
neither Dante’s eternal principles nor Pe- 
trarch’s classical criteria. But though this lit- 
erature based upon the sensual perception of 
the world about us prevailed for almost three 
centuries, it had by Cervantes’s time become 
inadequate; and it remained for a swash- 
buckling soldier and unsuccessful dramatist 
to introduce the ideal as a foil to the real. 
Thus Don Quixote “is the expression of a 
faith in the power of the human being to 
create values by virtue of his faith in them 
and to generate a world above the world of 
nature in which his human as opposed to his 
natural life may be led”. It is to Cervantes’s 
two-angled vision, then, that we owe our first 
stereoscopic picture of life and what Mr. 
Krutch calls the essence of the art of the 
modern novel, “three-dimensional fiction”. 

Again, in the eighteenth century, Samuel 
Richardson turns the course of the novel by 
substituting goodness for greatness as the 
necessary qualification of the hero and by 
giving a lasting form to the expression of 
middle-class morality. But after sentimental- 
ity had been worn out by Rousseau, Goethe 
and the later romantic novelists, the great 
Stendahl appears to turn the hitherto flabby 
cult of the ego into an exhaustive psycho- 
logical introspection, pointing the way 
directly to the most significant of twentieth- 
century novelists, Marcel Proust, in whose 
work we find no “synthesis of modern life” 
but rather the creation of a new world as 
revolutionary and as real as that to be seen 
in the Decameron. 

Mr. Krutch’s mingling of biography and 
criticism, psychology and esthetics needs no 
apology. With the exception of an overdose 
of unnecessary quotations in the section de- 
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voted to Richardson, the individual studies 
are remarkably complete and impartial, and 
from them emerges an admirable outline his- 
tory of the novel’s development. 

JUSTIN O'BRIEN 


WILLA CATHER dy René Rapin (mc- 
BRIDE. $1.50) 


Mr. Rapin’s study of Miss Cather should be 
classed as an appreciation, rather than a biog- 
raphy or a final critical estimate of her work. 
However, he gives us an outline of her ca- 
reer, and he points out what he considers her 
limitations. They may be summed up as the 
failure to integrate her vision of the pioneer 
West with her vision of the West preyed on 
by industrialism, or of the big cities of the 
industrial East. This failure is evident in The 
Song of the Lark. Thea is real enough in 
Moonstone, Colorado, or taking a contem- 
plative vacation among the cliff-dwellings, 
but Miss Cather never makes clear the rela- 
tion of that Thea to the successful opera 
singer whom we last glimpse in New York. 
Professor St. Peter, in The Professor’s House, 
Mr. Rapin believes, comes nearer being a 
synthesis of these two stubborn parts of Miss 
Cather’s material. This book is a study in 
late middle-age, the autumn of life. 

Mr. Rapin carefully refrains from con- 
cluding whether Miss Cather’s occasional 
failures are due to her personal failure to or- 
ganize her experience, or to her failure as an 
artist to organize her material. But he does 
make an important distinction, one which 
has not been sufficiently emphasized in re- 
cent criticism, between the romantic Miss 
Cather and her essentially classic art. The 
best parts of his little book are devoted to 
praising this art, especially in A Lost Lady, 
One of Ours, The Professor's House, and 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. These 
books are full of restrained emotion, each 
has its proper unity of tone and feeling, each 
is a limited but authentic masterpiece. We 
may grant him so much, and be grateful to 
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him for pointing it out, and still writhe 
when, in his last paragraph, he seems to as- 
sign to Miss Cather the Shakespearean virtues 
of “Valor, candor, tolerance, truthfulness”: 
“Such is the mirror of Shakespeare’s mind 
and work. Such also Willa Cather’s in her 
best books”, he says. 


FRANCIS FERGUSSON 


THE PURITAN MIND by Herbert Wallace 
Schneider (Hout. $3.00) 


Tus book is not so much a direct inquiry 
into the psychology of the Puritan mind as 
it is a brief history of American philosophy 
before Emerson, a history drawn from the 
theological debates which reflected all impor- 
tant philosophic trends in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Professor Schneider 
has filled the need for a well-documented and 
critical study of the undermining of Cal- 
vinistic determinism by eighteenth-century 
beliefs in divine benevolence, natural rights, 
and democratic humanitarianism. Most sig- 
nificant, however, is his reappraisal of Puritan 
philosophy, and his demonstration of the 
thesis that its principles rest on the abiding 
truth of human existence. 

Professor Schneider bases his definition of 
Puritanism on the sense of sin and human 
dependence upon the direct action of God. 
In his thorough interpretation of Edwards’s 
philosophy he finds “this surviving founda- 
tion of Calvinistic ideas” transferred from the 
social and political philosophy of the founders 
of New England to the inner life of the soul. 
It is “Puritanism purged of its local and 
mythological aspects and become an example 


of that catholic idealism which portrays in 
poetic language the nature of moral ideas, 
and which in all ages has found expression in 
one form or another”. Making his most direct 
evaluation of the Puritan mind in his final 
chapter, Professor Schneider traces the con- 
tinuity of these philosophic principles under- 
lying the thought of two “ungodly Puritans”: 
“As Franklin translated into secular terms 
the moral discipline of New England, so 
Hawthorne translated into empirical truths 
the essential doctrines of Calvinism”. For, he 
concludes, the Puritan virtues “are as uni- 
versal in morals as the Greek ideals in art”, 
while the philosophical basis of Puritanism in 
a moral seriousness which realistically faces 
sin as an absolute fact and submits in a sense 
of piety and tragedy to the inscrutable ways 
of a higher power, will always represent “the 
maturity of the human mind”. 

Professor Schneider has not made a com- 
prehensive study of the Puritan mind. Eco- 
nomic and social motives are too much 
neglected, especially in his sketchy treatment 
of Puritanism before 1700. Emphasis on the 
decline of Calvinism has léd him to devote a 
whole chapter to the Anglican convert, Sam- 
uel Johnson of King’s College, while dismiss- 
ing the Mathers with passing comment. One 
can only regret that with thirty pages of 
bibliography the author saw fit to simplify 
so complicated a subject to the limits of a 
two-hundred-and-fifty-page volume. But in 
his investigation of the philosophy behind 
Puritanism, Professor Schneider has made a 
valuable contribution toward a reinterpreta- 
tion of its heritage to American culture. 

JOHN K. SNYDER 
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THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS dy 
Bertrand Russell (L1vERIGHT. $3.00) 


Tuis book is one of the least formal and yet 
happily one of the best that has come from 
the prolific pen of Bertrand Russell. Despite 
the lack of organization and of sufficient 
generalization to give good working hy- 
potheses, The Conquest of Happiness has in 
it the sort of advice which a confused and 
blundering world needs. 

Positively, the book stresses reason, control, 
acceptance of reality both mechanical and 
psychological, and the transcendent virtue of 
the golden mean. Mr. Russell, as everybody 
knows, is essentially a rationalist. He extends 
his theories of individual and social stability 
from the basis of a hard and brilliant mathe- 
matical position. But he does not neglect emo- 
tion. To him emotion must always be con- 
trolled by reason, and here he is at one with 
the best of Greek thought. But Mr. Russell, 
even in this book which contains so much 
that is excellent, continues to ignore certain 
fundamental distinctions. They may appear 
over-subtle and out of reach of the average 
man, but they are vital to any true under- 
standing of happiness. 

For instance, Mr. Russell does not make it 
clear that there is a difference between the 
combative will and the will to refrain. He 
falls too frequently into the Platonic paradox 
of believing that reason is a sufficient brake 
to natural and emotion excess. Hence, his 
emphasis on what he calls “resignation”, 
which is a stoical, not a humanistic, virtue. 
This resignation might be considered the 
sign of inner action, but Mr. Russell never 
presents it as such. Now this point of view 
involves a fundamental confusion. Stoical 
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resignation is a state of mind induced by 
reason. Inner action is a condition imposed 
by the will guided by reason. Of inner action 
as the way toward happiness, Mr. Russell has 
little to say. He even stresses outer action and 
says that “zest is the secret of happiness and 
well-being”. Does he mean zest in the sense 
in which Hazlitt used “gusto”, or does he 
mean the zest which results from an Aris- 
totelian or Confucian balance? 

These distinctions are important to the 
reader who approaches Mr. Russell’s book 
with a knowledge of the great eudaimonistic 
philosophies of the past. With these in mind, 
a reader will find Mr. Russell at center a 
stoic, and that cold contemplation of the 
world’s panorama from the lofty citadel of 
reason has proved inadequate. 

From a less searching point of view, The 
Conquest of Happiness does contain a fine 
antidote for contemporary aimlessness in the 
spiritual realm; for even stoicism is to be 
preferred to the emotional chaos in which so 
much of the modern world is floundering. 

ALAN BURTON CLARKE 


THE PARIS COMMUNE: AN EPISODE 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIALIST 
MOVEMENT éy Edward S. Mason (mac- 
MILLAN. $5.00) 


Patrons of the Russian films will recall The 
New Babylon, a movie which represented 
the Paris Commune of 1871 as an heroic 
epoch in the advance of the world towards 
communism. It is in examination of this 
view of the Commune that Professor Mason 
has published his long narrative, more dili- 
gent in its documentation than distinguished 
in its manner. 
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A preliminary chapter on Proudhon and 
Blanqui, whose views were the principal in- 
fluence upon socialistic thinking in the dec- 
ade before the Franco-Prussian War, is 
followed by an account of Napoleon’s defeat, 
the dismal failure of Thiers’s government, 
the revolution of March 18, the organization 
and procedures of the Commune, and its 
eventual and violent decline. In the last two 
chapters Professor Mason analyzes the so- 
cialist and communist interpretation of these 
events (which he calls the “mythology” of 
the Commune). Their view of the episode 
is somewhat metaphysical; his is realistic. 
To them it was a vindication of the Marxian 
theory of history, a thing inevitable in the 
struggle of the proletariat against their op- 
pressors, a sign of that destiny which impels 
the world towards communism. But to Pro- 
fessor Mason the Commune was “a confused 
and unorganized movement, shot through 
with patriotic and petit-bourgeois elements, 
the product of many and conflicting causes”. 
It was, he asserts, not internationalist, as it 
must necessarily have been to fit in with the 
Marxian scheme of history, but patriotic to 
the point of chauvinism. Its leaders, when 
they were not simply opportunistic, followed 
the anarchism of Proudhon or the Jacobin- 
ism of Blanqui, and not the communism of 
Karl Marx. And in the end the Commune 
failed through the lack of a definite revo- 
lutionary program. 

Yet, though Professor Mason does not re- 
gard the Commune as a manifestation of 
pure communism, he considers the event as 
of more importance in the history of social- 
ism than is usually accorded to it. His book 
is an effort to rescue the Commune from 
the indifference of the average historian as 
well as from the interested preoccupation 
of the communist. 

One can see, almost at the outset of the 
volume, that in terms of historical accuracy 
Professor Mason is right. Yet his struggle 
with the obstinate historians of the U.S.S.R. 
seems rather vain because it is so evidently 
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a struggle of first principles. At any rate the 
author makes a rather significant confession 
in the last paragraph of his book. “The leg- 
end,” he says, “is more vital than the fact.” 

FREDERICK DUPEE 


THE HUMAN FACE by Max Picard 


(FARRAR & RINEHART. $4.00) 


Tuis book is at once beautiful and wise; 
so beautiful and so wise that it may appear 
disorderly and foolish. Max Picard is a Ger- 
man philosopher and physician, and the 
background of his book is certainly philo- 
sophical. But if I had to paraphrase its whole 
content in one sentence I should say: it is 
the contemplation of the image of God in 
the human face. This, since it arises from a 
natural love of God, from a natural desire 
to be alone with God, is mysticism, but it 
is the mysticism of a poet since it is content 
to stop half way, to stop at the human face; 
for it is true of mystical poetry in general 
that its need for expression is always a little 
ahead of its need for contemplation, and 
that its own images stand between itself 
and the god it would be alone with. Picard, 
then, as poet, quite naturally passes from 
the contemplation of the image of God in 
the human face to the contemplation of the 
human face itself; of its shape; its presence; 
its relationship to the universe; the differ- 
ence between human and animal faces, age 
and youth, male and female; the rise of 
stars, the growth of trees and flowers, the 
weight of soil in the face; and many things 
more which are definitely shaped by the 
imagery and informed with the imagina- 
tion of poetry, of poetry as moving away 
from philosophy, and as contrasted with 
prose. 

If this has been described as a philosophi- 
cal work it is because its background is one 
of medieval philosophy, idealistic and dualis- 
tic; because the form of its prose, which ad- 
“vances by repetition, two steps forward and 
one backward, and its clearly dialectical 
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character are medieval; and because in cer- 
tain passages which deal with faces, and 
specifically with the causes of disorder in 
modern faces, there is a clear strain of philo- 
sophical inquiry. A philosophical background 
means no more than this: the book is not 
a fluke, there is learning behind it. And if 
one inquires how it is possible for a prose 
work to be formally philosophical, and yet 
to have a content that is closely related to 
poetry, it is because, in the first place, philos- 
ophy has been used as a jumping-off place, 
not as a method of procedure; and because, 
in the second place, dialectic has been used 
as the control of a poetic imagination trying 
to express itself, to analyze itself, to argue 
with itself, prosaically. 

It is impossible to give a respectable sum- 
mary of the contents of this book. It has 
the intuitive wisdom, and the verbal beauty 
of poetry; it is by no means perfect, since 
the dissimilarity of form and method on the 
one hand and content on the other some- 
times results in a childish image, or a foolish 
and disorderly contradiction. It will not 
please everyone, yet one needs no special 
taste to be pleased with it. Above all, it has 
the power to be alone with its subject. In 
another sense, as a piece of literature in this 
century and this generation, it is quite alone. 
And this double loneliness is one of the 
strangest and most compelling experiences 
I have ever had. 


GEORGE DANGERFIELD 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE 
UNITED STATES dy Richmond Laurin 


Hawkins (HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS. $2.00) 


Proressor Hawkins has an enviable gift for 
unearthing and presenting in their full sig- 
nificance hitherto unpublished letters of the 
greatest French writers. His present volume 
does not limit its appeal to scholars. Utiliz- 
ing manuscript letters scattered throughout 
America in university and public libraries, 
historical societies and private collections, he 
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throws an entirely new light on the woman 
Napoleon feared; for here we see the great 
precursor of the romantic movement in her 
relations with our own ancestors: Benjamin 
Franklin, Gouverneur Morris, Le Ray de 
Chaumont, Judge William Cooper (father of 
Fenimore Cooper), Thomas Jefferson, Albert 
Gallatin, and the Adamses. We learn that not 
only did she invest thousands of dollars in 
Pennsylvania and Northern New York prop- 
erty but that for ten years she entertained the 
idea of emigrating to our shores and even of 
naturalizing her eldest son among the people 
she considered as “the advance-guard of the 
human race, the future of the world”. Un- 
fortunately for us, and fortunately for French 
literature, she never realized her desires, be- 
cause she knew that for a mondaine existence 
was possible only within easy reach of the 
capital from which she was so cruelly exiled. 
It is perhaps no less significant that those 
two great columns standing one on either 
side of the portal of French Romanticism, 
Madame de Staél and Chateaubriand, should 
have felt so irresistibly drawn to America 
than that twentieth-century Parisian intel- 
lectuals should be repelled by our civilization. 
At any rate Professor Hawkins’s original 
little study serves as a welcome antidote to 
the attacks which MM. Morand and Du- 
hamel have recently directed against us. 
JUSTIN O'BRIEN 


THREE TITANS by Emil Ludwig (rut- 
NAM. $3.50) 


“But genius,” Emil Ludwig writes here, 
“forever imprisoned in the oystershell of 
imagination, hears only the murmur of the 
ocean, sees the light only through that opaline 
medium, and confidently dreams the dream 
of the pearl.” Whether or no this be the way 
of genius, it is certainly Herr Ludwig’s way. 
He broods intensely, conceives passionately 
and confidently brings forth. He is not one 
of your niggling historians who look before 
they leap, but, clasping his chosen theory to 
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his breast, he soars into the empyrean and 
sweeps away any facts which might hinder 
his flight. Nothing is so bourgeois as a fact. 

Three Titans is a study of Michael Angelo, 
Rembrandt and Beethoven, whose mystical 
affinity is expounded in the preface; and let 
it be said at once that those to whom these 
and their art are familiar will find them dis- 
torted in the opaline medium of Herr Lud- 
wig. The book is addressed to the general 
reader, who knows that Michael Angelo is 
not the ice-man, who has heard the adjective 
rembrandtesque and who recognizes the 
name Beethoven from concert advertisements. 
It has the holding power of expert fiction, 
and Michael Angelo, the remotest in time, is 
most alive. He stands and moves before us, 
child of the neo-classicism of the Renais- 
sance, artist, artisan and architect, waging 
lifelong warfare against Popes, cardinals and 
princes on the one hand, and stone-masons, 
carts and timber, roads, rivers and cranes on 
the other; working incessantly, and living at 
last in a little house in Rome with one 
servant, and an occasional corpse for model. 
There is color also, in the Rembrandt story 
(which is treated exactly like fiction) and 
one gorgeous touch of the old master paint- 
ing his portrait in a cracked mirror while his 
house was being sold over his head. The life 
of Beethoven is flatter and less congenial to 
the author’s style. 

It is a pity that more space was not given 
to depicting the times in which these three 
lived rather than to tiresome leitmotifs like 
“the curse of Saskia’s gold”, and “the shadow 
of the pope’s tomb”. It is significant that 
Michael Angelo’s contemporaries held him 
in honor, that to Rembrandt’s countrymen 
he was “only a painter” and that Beethoven 
had the support of an artistic clique. It is the 
human interest of their story which is 
stressed, and the tragic irony of their fate, 
which exacts that, though they create like 
gods, they are not exempt from the most 
squalid circumstances of human bondage. 

OLGA KATZIN 
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HORACE WALPOLE’S ENGLAND ed- 
ited by Alfred Bishop Mason (HoucHTon 
MIFFLIN. $5.00) 


Horace Watpotz, youngest son of the prime 
minister of the first two Georges, was born 
in 1717 in a house on a fashionable London 
street, and died, eighty years later, in a house 
on another fashionable street, near by. He 
began writing letters as a schoolboy and con- 
tinued until within two months of his death. 
He and William Cowper are regarded as the 
finest letter writers of the eighteenth century 
in England, but Walpole enjoyed social op- 
portunities beyond the grasp of the recluse 
poet. What he did with those opportunities 
made him the most brilliant informal report- 
er of six decades. Despite Lord Macaulay, 
he had a soul superior to that of a gentleman 
usher at court, for he had an intelligence 
and a spirit that rose above the sources of a 
pension that comfortably cushioned him 
throughout life. 

And now comes Alfred Bishop Mason to 
show us what delightful reading these letters 
make. Out of the nine fat volumes of the 
standard edition of the Letters, Mr. Mason 
has extracted enough for a fat volume of al- 
most four hundred pages. 

The Letters compose a cyclorama of the 
century in England—the inauguration of 
Italian opera, the prevalence of highway rob- 
bery, the gambling away of estates at White’s 
and Almack’s, the press of fashion at Rane- 
lagh, important murders and executions, the 
rise of Wilkes, riotings, the trials and execu- 
tions of the rebel lords and the Gordon 
riots, the marriages and elopements of 
famous beauties, the wars England fought, 
the first balloon ascensions, the rise of Pitt 
and Fox, the freshest bons mots, the vanity 
of Gibbon, the effrontery of Boswell and 
the vulgarity of She Stoops to Conquer. 
They have the unconscious charm that be- 
longs to a naive report of history in the mak- 
ing. Half spectator, half participant, Walpole 
never fell into the error of ignoring the im- 
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portant or losing his head over the trivial. 
The past becomes contemporaneous. 

Mr. Mason has done his job well, clarify- 
ing with his own notes a little too infre- 
quently, perhaps, for the convenience of those 
without much previous knowledge of the 
England of the first three Georges. The il- 
lustrations, however, are numerous, well- 
chosen and well reproduced. 


HARRY SALPETER 


REALISM IN ROMANTIC JAPAN by 


Miriam Beard (MAcMILLAN. $5.00) 


AN intelligent and serious work, this book 
clears up a great many questions for those 
interested in the awakening Orient. For one 
thing, it corrects our accepting as proved be- 
yond doubt that the East and the West are 
forever sundered. Lucidly Miss Beard shows 
that the two are inextricably interwoven, 
that the West owes as much to the East as 
the East now seems to be borrowing from 
the West. The problems of economic sur- 
vival, of industry, of imperialism, of femin- 
ism, of democracy, are as pressing in Japan 
as they are in any Occidental country. What 
romanticism is left is a retention of that 
fresh and wondering and mystical attitude 
toward things which characterized the west- 
ern peoples when they themselves were 
young and trusting, in an historical sense. 
Miriam Beard writes with fine poetic sym- 
pathy strengthened by scholarly objectivity. 
She never dissociates her observations from 
their background, but most skilfully blends 
them with justified deductions. She discusses 
Japanese cities and countryside, surging 
populations and social subdivisions. She tells 
of the new woman and the modern man; 
of the passing “geisha” and the ascending 
“moga” or flapper type of college life, the 
arts, the religious ferment. In short, she 
recreates the flux and flavor of life in a coun- 
try willing to be the testing-ground for every- 

thing of which the West is proud. 
LOUIS RICH 
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LETTERS FROM ARMAGEDDON ed- 
ited by Amy Gordon Grant (HOUGHTON MIF- 
FLIN. $3.50) 


TuesE letters, here published for the first 
time, have been collected by Mrs. Grant 
mainly from friends and relatives in Canada 
whose sons volunteered in 1914. The letters 
have been read in public, and the proceeds 
of the readings devoted to war charities. 
They form a vivid collection. Not all of the 
letters were written by combatants. There 
are some from nurses, from war mothers on 
both sides, and from prominent persons en- 
gaged in the conduct of the war. Some from 
the Front are excellent—one of the best re- 
counts in detail the adventures of a Canadian 
officer escaping from a German prison camp. 
Others, which contain detailed descriptions 
of naval and submarine warfare, are among 
the most interesting documents of the sort 
we have. In general, however, the collection 
savors too strongly of war propaganda. 


HOMES OF THE CAVALIERS dy Kath- 


erine Scarborough (MACMILLAN. $5.00) 


On tue shores of Chesapeake Bay and on 
the banks of the Potomac, the English colon- 
ists transplanted the only version of Euro- 
pean feudalism which ever flourished in 
America. The manorial system, already dying 
out of England, throve in the hospitable soil 
of pre-Revolutionary Maryland. The great 
landholders were permitted by act of As- 
sembly to exercise the rights of Court Baron 
and Court Leet, which gave them virtually 
the power of life and death over their ten- 
ants. The tenants, in turn, were required to 
take an oath of fealty to the lord of the 
manor. In a new and fertile country, the 
life of the great landowner was one of ease 
and luxury. The aristocrats of Maryland 
clothed themselves in velvet and gold lace, 
and the building of great houses became 
something of a passion. There remain today, 
on the reduced acres of the estates granted 
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by Lord Baltimore, stately manor houses 
built by the cavaliers, dwellings whose very 
names—Sotterley, Chanceford, Killmain, 
Habre de Venture—still convey to the reader 
some of the glamour of those spacious days, 
and suggest the very nature of the life of this 
rich company of colonists. 

Katherine Scarborough has examined, de- 
scribed, and set forth the history of a num- 
ber of these typical manorial dwellings. 
From an architectural point of view her 
work is interesting, minutely descriptive and 
excellently illustrated. But even more in- 
teresting are the histories of some of the 
houses. The story of the Carrolls, centered 
about the magnificence of Doughoregan 
Manor, and the story of the Hammonds at 
Burleigh, are among the most colorful in our 
colonial history. Miss Scarborough has done 
a careful and informative piece of work in 
a field which has been, from the point of 
view of the general reader, decidedly 
neglected. 

MARGARET WALLACE 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES IN IN- 
DIA AND EUROPE 1830-1888 OF AU- 
GUSTA BECHER edited by H. G. Rawlin- 


son (R. R. SMITH. $3.00) 


Tue author of this memoir, written not with 
any view toward publication but solely for 
the eyes of her children, seems to have been 
a gallant, plucky, and capable little Victorian, 
an admirable wife for a conscientious and 
ambitious English officer in India. The vol- 
ume is hardly adapted for general circulation, 
though for the curious reader it contains 
stores of raw material and the very stuff of 
human drama—but one must read as much 
between the lines as in them. Mrs. Becher’s 
marriage began as a romance and it is her 
pride that it remained a romance many years 
longer than most marriages. The time came, 
however, she tells us with great delicacy, 
when romance was over and she must set 
about building up the edifice of a true com- 
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radeship. In the meantime she had had ten 
children, five of whom died; had passed 
through many hardships and dangers, in- 
cluding the mutiny of ’57; and had lost her 
health. 

There is pathos in this naive story by a 
courageous and profoundly ignorant wife of 
a retired general telling of the experiences 
of her youth in far-away India. She is kindly 
disposed in her memory of her Indian serv- 
ants—the nice ones—but is for the most part 
quite oblivious of the India of the Indians. 
Beyond her personal life, which was rich and 
full, certainly, she seems to have had little 
idea of what was going on or what problems 
were involved. 


FRED T. MARSH 


WHEN SHIPS WERE SHIPS by William 
Morris Barnes (Bont. $3.00) 


For sixty-five years Captain Bill Barnes has 
sailed the seven seas in quest of adventure, 
and this book of reminiscences is the saga 


of an extraordinary career. His story, re- 
corded with the aid of a dictaphone and 
sympathetically edited by Hilda Renbold 
Wortman, is an unpretentious, exciting and 
dramatic journal of life at sea. Captain 
Barnes, now over eighty years old and on 
terra firma at Sailors’ Snug Harbor, was a 
sailor when “ships were ships and not tin 
pots”. His was the romantic era of the sail- 
ing vessel when shanghaiing, drunken 
sprees, forecastle superstitions, and long 
lonely voyages were the order of the day 
and a mutely eloquent “Lost at sea” was 
often the seaman’s sole reward. He shipped 
on over fifty vessels as master, officer and 
apprentice, always loyal to his own religion 
of “a clear conscience, a sharp knife and 
ready to cut at a moment’s notice”. His 
printed recollections are garrulous and sin- 
cere; a stirring story of those forgotten days 
when America was primarily a maritime 
nation. 


WILLIAM J. FADIMAN 
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NEW EMPIRES dy Karl A. Bickel (u1erin- 
coTT. $1.50) 


Mr. Bicket, as head of the news-collecting 
and purveying United Press, itself a com- 
mercial organization, endeavors to appraise 
a rising competition, the distribution of news 
and the circulation of advertising announce- 
ments, by radio. His new “empires” are 
therefore those of the air, whose rulers are 
the broadcasting corporations, limited in 
number and quasi-monopolistic, riding on 
the Hertzian waves. He finds that many of 
the American newspapers have thrown an 
anchor to windward by establishing broad- 
casting services of their own, but is free to 
admit that the “new” rulers are bound to 
prove menacing. 

In approaching the subject he considers 
the status of the various kinds of journalism 
and is inclined to believe their efforts are 
archaic. Probably this is true when measured 
by his surprising standards. He will have it, 
for example, that the money-makers—not the 
statesmen, the thinkers and the patriots—are 
to have sole place in shaping the welfare of 
our uncommon country. He overlooks the 
power of a few drops of ink properly spread. 
These have destroyed empires before today 
and are equal to disposing of those Mr. Bic- 
kel has discovered. For one thing the vapid 
conveyance of information through a loud 
speaker can never satisfy the minds of those 
who can rule whenever they see fit—and 
these are not they whom he names! 

DON C. SEITZ 


THE MYSTIC WILL by Howard H. Brin- 


ton (MACMILLAN. $2.50) 


Butter writes of Hudibras’s learned and 
pious squire: 

He Anthroposophus and Floud 

And Jacob Behmen understood. 


No very considerable company have shared 
this privilege; yet at no period has Boehme 
(1575-1624) entirely wanted for admirers and 
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expositors. In England, the seventeenth cen- 
tury furnished John Sparrow and John Elli- 
stone, translators of all Boehme’s works, the 
“Philadelphians”, Dr. Pordage and Mrs. Jane 
Lead; the later books of Augustan William 
Law, especially his Way to Divine Knowl- 
edge (1752), lucidly interpret the mind of 
the Silesian mystic, though, in Dr. Brinton’s 
opinion, “they show that their author did 
not completely grasp the profundity of his 
master’s philosophy”; in the last century, 
Christopher Walton and Mrs. Anne Penny 
devoted themselves to Boehme. The Tran- 
scendentalists on both sides of the Atlantic 
enrolled him in their calendar of Saints: 
In Germany, the idealists of the great age 
read, praised, borrowed. 

Dr. Brinton’s monograph, which bears the 
elucidating subtitle “Based on a Study of the 
Philosophy of Jacob Boehme”, surveys the 
literature of the subject with some dissatis- 
faction. Few previous studies, we are warned, 
have been impartial. Bishop Martensen, who, 
like Law, knows how to invest his writing 
with ease and charm, is accused of having 
attempted to turn Boehme into an orthodox 
Lutheran. Brinton aims at emphasis upon 
“those aspects of Boehme’s philosophy which 
throw light on modern problems”; in conse- 
quence of which we are invited to view 
Boehme as “preéminently a philosopher of 
evolution”. But Boehme also charted the re- 
turn course (God to Nature; emanation): 
Brinton honestly admits to that, and treats 
us to chapters on both emanation and evo- 
lution. 

A disappointing book, this. An impartial 
study of Boehme is greatly needed, but it 
must be imaginative as well. Boehme, like 
Swedenborg, requires more than parroting. 
Mrs. Penny’s essays on Boehme, like many 
nineteenth-century books on Swedenborg, 
consist principally of compilation and quo- 
tation. Emerson’s lecture on Swedenborg 
distressed orthodox Swedenborgians, and 
Emerson’s view was indeed based on desul- 
tory reading and insufficiently thought out. 
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But Emerson did at any rate venture upon 
an interpretation, hazard a view; and the 
elder Henry James, who equally stood out- 
side the fold, followed with the most auda- 
cious and brilliant and, on the whole, 
satisfying reading of Swedenborg we have 
yet had. 

Brinton is a twentieth-century professor, 
not a nineteenth-century amateur and dev- 
otee. Accordingly, we have full documenta- 
tion and bibliography. But quotation and 
paraphrase still constitute an unsatisfactory 
substitute for interpretation. These are “Pro- 
legomena”, useful materials toward the study, 
rather than real, rich, full-blooded work. 

AUSTIN WARREN 


ON THE OLD WEST COAST }by Hor- 


ace Bell (Morrow. $5.00) 


Tue late Major Horace Bell’s new “Reminis- 
cences of a Ranger”, edited from manuscript 
left unpublished at his death in 1918 by 
Lanier Bartlett, is in reality a discursive and 
informal history of the reconstruction period 
as it affected California, and might very well 
serve as a case book in examining the effect 
on morals of the Civil War. 

On the surface it has no such serious pur- 
pose. It is a volume of the most delightful 
anecdotes of many an historical occurrence 
or spectacular personality from the days of 
the Mexican occupation up to Igo. 

As ranger, soldier, lawyer, editor of a 
prickly little sheet called The Porcupine, 
Major Bell knew California from Siskiyou 
to San Diego, although his interests centered 
around Los Angeles, where he fought corrupt 
officialdom, mob barbarity and Confederate 
sympathizers who objected to his having 
been an officer in the Federal Armies. 

The book throngs with people known to 
students of California, from Fra Junipero 
Serra to Joaquin Murrieta and Stephen 
Foster, and with events ranging from the 
“miraculous” formation of Lake Elizabeth to 
the great Peralta Land Fraud, on which 
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Major Bell throws new light. There is an 
observer’s account of a bull-and-bear baiting 
and of the early booms in Los Angeles, when 
oranges strangely grew on joshua trees and 
Methodist ministers descended from the pul- 
pit to distribute real estate prospectuses to 
their congregations. Major Bell spares no one. 
But on the other hand he is fair to those 
who have been unjustly defamed. 

ROBERT L. ROE 


UPSTAGE dy John Mason Brown (norton. 
$3.00) 


Mr. JoHN Mason Brown, who is the dra- 
matic critic of the New York Evening Post, 
has written a book full of useful information 
about the American Theatre as it is here and 
now. He say “The attempt has been to ap- 
praise the so-called ‘aesthetic’ of the Ameri- 
can Theatre (though that is a cumbersome, 
high-flown and hideous word) in terms of 
the actual practitioners who have created it 
or are amplifying it”. He brings an extraor- 
dinary knowledge of the facts bearing on his 
subject. He has seen, one gathers, every im- 
portant production for the last ten or twelve 
years, and he appears to have read everything 
about or for the American Theatre since it 
began. This, however, does not make it any 
easier to appraise it in terms of itself. Mr. 
Brown, in fact, is too much a part of the 
American Theatre to be able to see it in a 
very illuminating perspective. He knows 
what the rich New York grandfathers of the 
present generation saw when they went to 
the play, but there his perceptions stop: he 
does not feel the relation between our eclectic 
provincialism and the great theatres of the 
past. 

This entire concentration on the moment 
is Mr. Brown’s virtue as well as his limita- 
tion. He often manages to catch, without 
comment, the flavor of a Sidney Howard or 
an Arthur Hopkins. What he does is not so 
much “place” the men he talks about as de- 
scribe them. He is not so much a critic as he 
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is a short-story writer manqué; his material 
is not his direct vision of the world, but the 
more or less predigested vision which the 
artists of the theatre present to him. 

This preoccupation with local color, with 
characterization, perhaps accounts for the ex- 
uberant garrulity of his style. At its best this 
style can deliver us the very feeling of a per- 
formance; at its worst it degenerates into a 
baroque efflorescence of adjectives. His book 
is to be recommended to those who want a 
vicarious experience of the stage. But it must 
be taken in very small doses. 

FRANCIS FERGUSSON 


TIN PAN ALLEY by Isaac Goldberg (joun 
DAY. $3.50) 


In Tin Pan Alley Dr. Goldberg turns his 
complex attention to American popular 
songs. The result is only occasionally felici- 
tous. Evidence of the precision of academic 
training is abundant in the knowledge Dr. 
Goldberg displays of the literature dealing 
with his subject, and in his arrangement of 
the materials, including letters and_state- 
ments from old-time song writers. For the 
most part, the author’s own activities are 
limited to cutting and pasting and to the 
quotation, with proper acknowledgment, of 
such authorities as exist. In particular he 
draws on the excellent work of James Wel- 
don Johnson, W. C. Handy’s anthology, 
Blues, and papers by Aaron Copland and 
others on the technicalities of jazz. 

In bringing together this material the au- 
thor has undoubtedly performed a service for 
the amateur of Americana and the history of 
popular song. Yet one wishes that the histor- 
ical portions of the book were less sketchy, 
filled with more information and fewer wise- 
cracks; the style of Tin Pan Alley is rather 
painful. When Dr. Goldberg wishes he can 
write with excellent good sense. If the en- 
tire book were as good as the last two chap- 
ters, there would be little complaint. Here 
the author has to say some of the most in- 


telligent things that have yet been uttered 

on the subject of jazz and its proper relation 

to the music of America and the world. 
EUGENE ARMFIELD 


A STUDY OF RARE BOOKS dy Nolie 
Mumey, M.A., M.D. (ctason. $15.00) 


Hap Dr. Mumey’s publishers entitled this 
book “An Aid to the Study of Rare Books” 
they would not only have come nearer the 
mark, but would have made an appeal to a 
large number of people who are not particu- 
larly interested in collecting or studying rare 
books, but who find it necessary, in these 
days, to know something about them. For 
the book is not a “study” but a collection of 
title-pages and other facsimiles, some four 
hundred altogether, with accompanying text 
pages, which give the reader a general idea 
of what rare books are like. There are repro- 
ductions of title-pages of incunabula and 
early printed books, English literature, Co- 
lonial and later American literature; colo- 
phons and printers’ marks and notes on some 
important book makers, while Part III deals 
with aids to identification and contains much 
useful information about Latinized place- ; 
names, book terminology, bibliography and 

other related subjects. 

No one should quarrel with an anthologist 
because of his inclusiveness or exclusiveness. 
If Dr. Mumey wishes to give what seems to 
us an undue prominence to early medical 
works and editions of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, that is his privilege. But what he 
has included is subject to criticism. The pub- 
lishers recommend this as a guide for stu- 
dents in schools and colleges. Such a guide 
should be absolutely authoritative, and there 
are errors in the text of this book which 
debar its use for such a purpose. It is a little 
surprising to find herein what purports to 
be a reproduction of “The Oath of a Free- 
Man”, the first piece of printing in what is 
now the United States, inasmuch as no copy 
of the original has ever been found after 
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nearly three hundred years of diligent search. 
The reproduction here is of the Oath as 
printed in Major John Childs’s New Eng- 
land’s Jonas Cast up at London (London, 
1647), where it is stated to be from the orig- 
inal. While the original probably looked 
much like the reproduction here given at 
second-hand it must be regarded as a “ghost- 
book”, or merely a type facsimile. 

The notes, placed on pages opposite the 
facsimiles, are of varying length and com- 
pleteness. The statement that there are eight 
copies of the Bay Psalm Book is surprising, 
as Ford some years ago described all the 
known copies, which number ten. Nor can 
we accept as authoritative the statements re- 
garding the “points” of the first issues of the 
first editions of Robinson Crusoe and The 
Vicar of Wakefield, as the ablest bibliog- 
raphers of these works do not accept them 
as proof. It is natural to include here several 
title-pages of the later American literature 
which is now so much collected as “modern 
firsts”, and here are not only the early authors 
like Bryant, Irving and Cooper, and the New 
England group, but the modern writers like 
Garland, Crane, Norris, Bierce, Wister, 
Dreiser, Cabell, Masters, Morley, Millay, 
Cather and Robinson. 

Nevertheless, the facsimiles speak for them- 
selves, and the reproductions are excellent. 
While the book may not be all its publishers 
claim for it—what book is?—it is well de- 
signed to give one familiarity with the ap- 
pearance of rare books in general, and of 
some of the reproductions those here given 
are the only ones available to the student. It 
contains much valuable general information, 
and a bibliography which will be very useful 
to the student who wishes to go further. 

GEORGE H. SARGENT 
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PROCESSION OF THE GODS by Gaius 
Glenn Atkins (sMITH. $3.50) 


Srartinc with what he calls the “faiths of 
the dark and the dawn”, Dr. Atkins has 
traced his “procession of the gods” from the 
earliest known anthropomorphic conjecture 
to the present-day status of Christianity. He 
has described and interpreted the “sphinx- 
guarded gods of the Nile”, the religions of 
Babylon and Nineveh, Zoroastrianism, Hin- 
duism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, paganism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, 
Catholicism, Protestantism. He is sympa- 
thetic to every faith that he discusses, and he 
is a scholar. In most cases, though frequently 
compelled to use translations, he has gone 
to original sources. Moreover, he has read 
not only such men as Frazer, Rhys-Davids, 
and Jastrow, but Freud and Whitehead. His 
book is an attempt to boil down his knowl- 
edge and love of the world’s religions and 
to make a stew that will be tempting to the 
general reader. For seasoning he has sprin- 
kled his stew freely with poetic phrases 
which are designed to give to his subject the 
flavor of mystery. Thus, to take two exam- 
ples at random, Zoroastrianism is referred to 
as the “religion of embattled light and dark- 
ness”, while the Semitic people become “the 
children of the tent of hair”. More than once 
the seasoning becomes a trifle too sweet for 
almost any one’s taste. 

On the whole, however, Procession of the 
Gods is to be preferred, as more conscientious 
and more attractive in spirit, to the usual 
“story” of religion. But it is a question 
whether the general reader will not find its 
information too deeply buried beneath the 
veils of a post-transcendentalist style. 

GERALD SYKES 
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WINTER HARVEST 


ow the publishing season draws to a 

| \ | close and the stream of fiction thins 

preparatory to ceasing entirely for 

a few weeks. Before me, as I write, are eleven 
volumes, the last, I take it, of the year’s crop 
of first novels. A bumper crop, to judge from 
my records. In these pages, since August, I 
have commented on no less than forty-four 
first books of fiction; the present group will 
bring the total to fifty-five. This in a year of 
depression, of publishing caution. This not 
counting the mystery stories or the adventure 
yarns which do not fall into my hands. Never 
again let any person say that the new writer 
cannot secure a hearing. In sober fact, I am 
aghast at the hospitality displayed by almost 
all publishers toward new writers: at the 
hardihood they evince in investing consider- 
able time and not inconsiderable sums in the 
publication of books which have been accept- 
ed solely because of a belief in their merits. 

I am not, I hope, being Pollyannaish. I am 
not picturing the members of the publishing 
fraternity as a group of large-hearted gentle- 
men playing philanthropist among the un- 
published. But I do maintain that they, far 
more than any other group of men who deal 
in the products of brains, honor the debt 
which they owe to their profession to seek out 
new talent and give it a hearing. 

Indeed they honor it too well. I have, dur- 
ing this month and throughout the year, 
encountered books which, judged as enter- 
tainment or by any other standard, have 
seemed to me wholly unworthy of existence. 
I have read others of negligible worth in the 
main which displayed just that misleading 
glimmer of promise that so often paralyzes 





the editorial judgment and eventually lures 
the cigar stores into the bargain book busi- 
ness. But there have been a few which would 
deserve an honorable place among the better 
books of any season. Two such books lie be- 
fore me now. 

Let me speak first of Midsummernight by 
Carl Wilhelmson (Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50), 
for it is a book which has given me a rare 
degree of pleasure. Here, told with a sim- 
plicity which harbors a finished art, is a story 
of people so remote from ourselves in cus- 
toms and in their habit of thought that their 
unfamiliarity lends an added delight to the 
tale. It is of his native Finland that Mr. Wil- 
helmson writes: of a people given to primitive 
ceremonies and rude displays of courage— 
wedding feasts which last for days, finger- 
pulling contests and other tests of endurance 
which smack of the Middle Ages. 

It is on “midsummernight” that the story 
opens, a night when, according to custom, 
the young men, appropriately dressed, visit 
the girls in the milksheds of the countryside 
and lie with them till dawn in innocent talk. 
To one of these sheds comes Otto Maki, the 
returned wanderer, who was stolen from his 
home when a boy of ten and has roamed over 
the world since that time. Now he is home 
once more and somewhat contemptuous of 
his fellow countrymen. But the shed to which 
he comes is tenanted by Aino, the shoemaker’s 
daughter; and in the speech they hold to- 
gether and in her singing there is a magic 
which binds him to his home again. Yet it is 
Otto’s cousin Esko whom the girl loves. 

It is no conventional village drama of love 
and jealousy that the novel tells. Instead the 
author plunges into the recesses of Otto's 
mind, showing him warped by his infatua- 
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tion, spiritually estranged from his people 
and yet held to them by the very experiences 
which embitter him. And as a background to 
his emotional drama is the rich tapestry of 
the life about him—a life of barbaric crude- 
ness, but of dignity and beauty as well, above 
all of immense heartiness. 

This heartiness, this gusto, stand out above 
all other qualities in the book. Indeed there 
is about it at moments some of the wild gaiety 
that is in the wedding scenes in Peer Gynt; 
some of the large unrestraint of Gésta 
Berling. Here too, as in those masterpieces, 
one enters a world of more intense passions 
than ours: a world touched with madness, yet 
somehow magnificent. 

So wholly different from Midsummernight, 
so completely divorced in manner and in 
spirit, is Miss F. M. Mayor’s The Rector’s 
Daughter (Coward-McCann. $1.50) that I 
hesitate to associate the two even in the bonds 
of print. This, too, is a fine achievement: a 
book so thoughtfully executed, so expert in 
its treatment of a complex character that I 
have an uneasy fear that it cannot be a first 
novel. It begins unpromisingly with what ap- 
pears to be a too-compressed account of the 
early years of Mary Jocelyn, the repressed 
daughter of the aloof and scholarly Canon. 
Suddenly it grows more leisured and more 
detailed, and Mary emerges, a figure oddly 
alive, whose thwarted and uneventful his- 
tory becomes with each page more momen- 
tous. Miss Mayor understands the trick 
(which is so much more than a trick) of 
imparting value to minor incidents. She em- 
ploys the drama in other people’s lives to 
quicken the life of her heroine. And without 
indulging in an elaborate analysis of Mary’s 
emotions, she manages to communicate them 
to the reader in telling fashion. Mary’s love 
for Herbert, her literary ambitions and her 
frustrated adoration of her father are real and 
moving. 

Miss Mayor’s success in making ordinary 
events dramatic, points very emphatically to 
the failure of Mr. J. Keith Winter to make 
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melodramatic happenings effective. I am 
aware that this is heresy. In England his 
novel, Other Man’s Saucer (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50), has been heralded by a chorus 
of angels consisting of Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith and Messrs. J. B. Priestley, Hugh Wal- 
pole and Harold Nicolson, and by them 
variously pronounced “the most remarkable 
first novel of the year”, “doomed to remark- 
able success ...a rare achievement”, and 
the like. Hmmm! I wonder! Mr. Winter has 
a decided talent for dialogue and he man- 
ages his narrative well. He has, as Miss Kaye- 
Smith points out, sincerity—that dreadful 
green sincerity of extreme youth, which pos- 
tures and attitudinizes and blurts out half- 
truths and never by any chance is capable of 
faithful reporting or accurate observation: 
that sincerity which in this grotesque and 
extravagant form is the greatest single hand- 
icap an artist can possess. But instead of the 
power of which his admirers speak, I see only 
crude violence, instead of a love of beauty I 
detect only the yearnings of the immature 
esthete, and as for beauty in the novel itself, 
I discover it in one scene only—that of the 
death of the beloved brother Mac. 

The theme is excellent; it is, in brief, the 
story of a boy who, as the result of three 
violent shocks during adolescence, develops a 
passionate and neurotic self-sufficiency which 
compels him to sacrifice every person with 
whom he comes into contact to his own self- 
interests. Thus at Oxford he tyrannizes over 
his closest friend, leading him into dissipa- 
tions and almost into serious trouble, taking 
his sweetheart away, and rather lightly dis- 
missing her after a few days of cloying love- 
making. He later enters upon a new and 
stronger (and even more pathological) friend- 
ship, and here, finding his self-sufficiency 
threatened, he attempts first quarreling and 
eventually murder as a release. The book ends 
in midair with a hint that the hero’s return 
to a normal state of mind is imminent. 

All this would be very well if it were credi- 
ble, but the theatricality with which every 
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incident is invested robs it of verisimilitude. 
I find it difficult to accept Shaw Latimer him- 
self; more difficult to accept his vagaries. Mr. 
Winter’s failure to justify the emotional struc- 
ture of his novel makes it not only ineffective 
but a trifle ludicrous. 

Another treatment of the theme of the 
shocked idealist who runs amok is to be 
found in Through Traffic by Russell Daven- 
port (Doubleday, Doran. $1.00). This, a much 
less ambitious book than Other Man’s Saucer, 
more nearly achieves its aim. The author has 
set out to write a melodrama of high finance. 
Barring a certain mistiness in his principal 
character, he has succeeded. 

Gerald W. Johnson’s By Reason of 
Strength (Minton, Balch. $2.00) carries a 
Southern family through the generations 
from the Revolutionary period on. A single 
figure dominates the scene: that of Catharine 
Whyte, the indomitable Grandma, who 
came from Scotland with her preacher hus- 
band, hating the alien soil of North Caro- 
lina, but giving it so much of her spirit that 
in the end she knew it for her own country. 
Mr. Johnson has made a noble figure of the 
old woman; he draws her with an affection 
such as one lavishes upon an actual charac- 
ter. That affection is at once a source of 
strength and of weakness; for if the woman 
gains by it, the book loses in richness. It is 
more like a short biography than a novel—as 
if some factual knowledge had stayed the 
author’s hand from lavishing too much de- 
tail upon the background. But as the biog- 
raphy of an imagined person it possesses 
tenderness and dignity and it conjures up a 
picture that is not without beauty. 

Another novel of an older America is Gos- 
pel Four Corners by Frances Gilchrist Wood 
(Appleton. $2.00), the story of a reformer 
and newspaper editor of the seventies, which, 
although smoothly and even pleasantly writ- 
ten, lacks the authentic qualities of drama. 

A peculiarly persistent egotism is the domi- 
nant note in A River Goes with Heaven by 
Howell Vines (Little, Brown. $2.00), the 
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story, told in the first person, of a summer 
spent on the Warrior Rivers in Alabama. 
The narrator records the trivia of his exist- 
ence; his conversations, his goings and com- 
ings, his meals, and his courtship of a lady 
named Halma, whose chief characteristic is 
her devotion to her lover. It is really an 
achievement to maintain throughout nearly 
three hundred pages so unrelieved a concen- 
tration upon self. Even his observations of 
nature are transmitted to us through the me- 
dium of the narrator’s emotions. The river 
which he loves, the redbird he studies, only 
exist as they affect him. As for Halma— 


She had said, “You’re the only one who has 
ever courted at this place except those who 
courted my sisters. And you’re the only one who 
shall. There’s none else beside you—and there’s 
none like you. . . . None like you on earth... . 
None beside you”. 


She’s beautiful ... yes ... beautiful as the 
two Warriors . . . and as good as the two War- 
riors. Yes, that’s just it. I’ve thought it all out 
and that’s the way it is. 


Young ladies who come to New York to 
follow careers and live their own lives are 
discussed in two books: Via Manhattan by 
Hawthorne Hurst (King. $1.50) and Rebecca 
the Wise by Joseph Israels (Doubleday, Do- 
ran. $1.00). The former is obvious claptrap 
of the type which finds its way into the con- 
fession magazines. The latter is a hurried 
sketch for a novel rather than a finished 
book. Both can be dispensed with. 

Mr. Charles Morrow Wilson has written in 
Acres of Sky (Putnam. $2.00) a slender story 
of the Arkansas hill-country, which contains 
some excellent pictures of life in that region 
but is marred by an excessively poetic style 
and by a general air of unreality. . . . River 
Man by Leonard Lupton (Dial Press. $2.00) 
is another over-romantic story of a man 
afflicted with wanderlust and one of those 
Dream-Women who are often to be found in 
fiction. They live on shanty-boats up the 
Hudson River. 


GUY HOLT 
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Long Roads Leading West 


BY ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


HERE is a Kipling tale, “The Wandering 
Jew”, that tells of a man who, having 
learned that he who girdles the globe 

from East to West thereby gains an additional 
day, spends his life in furious travel, in the 
belief that he has solved the problem of im- 
mortality. For some reason most world travel- 
lers and most world tours have followed his 
example. Yet when, in mid-Pacific, what is 
known as the International Date Line is 
reached, and life enriched with two days 
within the compass of a little less than twenty- 
four hours, nobody seems to know exactly 
what to do with the extra day. In arm-chair 
travel it is even of less importance. 

So to reverse the usual order in this Bon 
Voyage paper, which deals mainly with books 
telling of adventures on long roads leading 
west. Here, to begin with, is Edward H. 
Dodd, Jr.’s Great Dipper to Southern Cross 
(Dodd, Mead. $3.50). It is the narrative of 
five young men, recent graduates of Yale, 
who combined to buy a seventy-five-foot boat, 
the Chance, and to sail it from New London 
to Sydney, Australia. The start was made in 
July, 1928, and Sydney Harbor entered in 
June, 1929. The first leg of the journey was 
to the Canal, with stops at Block Island, the 
Bermudas, and Jamaica. Beyond, high adven- 
ture began with exploration of the various 
islands of the South Seas. There is a Swiss 
Family Robinson quality to the book. 


Townsend Griffissss When You Go to 
Hawau (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50), is a 
serviceable guide-book, frankly modelled on 
Miss Laughlin’s familiar “So You’re Going” 
books. It is to be cordially recommended to 
any traveller contemplating a stay of any 
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length in those islands of the hibiscus. To 
practical information about the islands them- 
selves, it adds information about the means 
of reaching and of journeying from one 
island to another. It corrects many erroneous 
impressions. For example, the shunned Mo- 
lokai is only in part a leper settlement, and 
that part is segregated from the world by a 
fifteen-hundred-foot wall on one side and the 
Pacific on the other. Telling us of the work 
of Father Damien, Mr. Griffiss also tells us 
of the equally heroic work of the relatively 
little known Brother Joseph Dutton. 


Farther westward with R. F. Barton’s The 
Half-Way Sun: Life Among the Head- 
hunters of the Philippines (Brewer & War- 
ren. $5.00). Here is a book that is certainly 
not made up of impressions hastily gathered 
and inadequately digested. At the age of 
twenty-three Mr. Barton was a student at the 
University of Chicago. He decided that he 
wanted to go to the Philippines as a teacher. 
Later he returned to the United States to be 
graduated in dentistry from the University 
of California, and then went back to Manila 
to practise. His knowledge of the Philippines 
comes from long observation. 

One of the most curious of all the strange 
tribe customs of which Mr. Barton tells is 
that of brother-sister avoidance. Kin forbid- 
den to marry must not even stand near each 
other. The lover’s harp may not be played in 
a kinswoman’s presence; the sleeping board 
must be called a “level”; the dormitory must 
not be mentioned at all; an egg must be re- 
ferred to as a “soft stone” or “rock of the 
chickens”; a woman’s beauty, clothes, or lover 
must not be mentioned, nor anything how- 
ever remotely connected with sex. If his home 
be small and he has female kin living there, 
a boy must go to another village to sleep. 
This taboo lasts through life. 
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Still farther to the west James Saxon 
Childers’s Through Oriental Gates (Apple- 
ton. $3.00), takes us into Japan and then on 
to China, with richly descriptive letters which 
Mr. Childers varies to fit his correspondents. 
The communication to “Annette”, for exam- 
ple, differs considerably in subject from one 
addressed to Octavus Roy Cohen or to “Dear 
Mac”. Mr. Childers, reaching Japan, was at 
once made to feel at home by contact with 
a familiar institution. He found that he could 
not smoke Japanese tobacco. He was speedily 
met by the “best tobacco bootlegger in Japan”, 
whose wares were guaranteed not to be cut 
and “just off the boat”. “In the morning,” 
Mr. Childers joyously erweey “this Jap- 
anese gentleman, this friend of mankind— 
just as a bootlegger of New Soarg Little 
Rock, or Tampa would deliver a case of 
Scotch or Bourbon—is bringing me two 
pounds of Imperial Cube Cut.” 

The book invites comment on a dozen sub- 
jects. For example, there is Mr. Childers’s 
description of the telephone system of Japan. 
With the service a government monopoly and 
the number of telephones limited, there are 
telephone brokers. Sometimes the telephone is 
auctioned, prices varying according to the 
ease with which a number can be remembered 
—555 bringing more than 683. If a telephone 
is ordered directly from the government the 
deal is reckoned in decades. A father, like 
the Briton of tradition entering the name of 
his newly-born heir in the: candidates’ book 
of his own favorite London club, will place 
an order for a telephone at the birth of his 
son, hoping that when the child reaches his 
twenty-first birthday the telephone will have 
been delivered and - it the young man will 
then be able to sell it, thus obtaining a sum 
sufficient to enter “teince 

In China Mr. Childers’s experiences were 
even more diversified than in Japan. Octavus 
Roy Cohen is the recipient of his confidences 
about the night life of Harbin, reputed to be 
the most cosmopolitan town in the world. 
Incidentally, Mr. Childers began his journey 
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with fine ambitions of roughing it, working 
his way on a freighter. When his protest at 
conditions involving odors and vermin drew 
from a wharf-rat of the docks of San Fran 
cisco the comment, “G’wan, guy, you don’t 
want no berth on a freighter. You want the 
number one cabin on the Graf Zeppelin. 
Quit kiddin’ yourself”, he decided to “vaga 
bond” first class. 


Not since that brief flurry of forty years 
ago, when Kipling first awakened western 
readers to a realization of the existence of the 
Indian Empire, and there was much babble 
in the land of Simla, and Soldiers Three, and 
the Gadsbys, and Mrs. Hawksbee, and Mrs. 
Reiver, has there been an interest in India 
equal to the interest of the present. Every 
two or three weeks seem to bring a new book 
about the brooding, agitated country. Here is 
one decidedly worth while, — Pym’s 
The Power of India (Putnam. $3.50). Inci 
dentally, in view of the Kipling reference, 
Michael Pym identifies the Strickland of 
many of the tales as one Handyside, whose 
profound knowledge of native life and psy 
chology did not save him from an eventual 
violent death. 

This is a narrative of roads leading west. 
But for the moment to reverse steps and to 
follow Michael Pym—a woman and an 
American journalist—as she makes her way 
out from England, across the Bay of Biscay, 
through the Mediterranean, Red Sea, and 
Indian Ocean. Here is no gullible Tartarin, 
gaping at the evil blandishments of Port Said. 
In the course of the journey Michael Pym is 
sprightly and cynical. She sums up the Egyp- 
tian ladies as “neither Egyptian nor ladies”, 
and recognizes the entirely western origin of 
certain alleged potent Oriental scents and 
drinks. 

On this point The Power of India carries 
on from Through Oriental Gates. Despite 
any protest of prudery, every world traveller 
—in the reviewer’s experience the woman 
more than the man—is keenly interested 
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what the dour Scotch engineer of “M’An- 
drew’s Hymn” called “Jane Harrigan’s an’ 
Number Nine, The Reddick and Grant 
Road”. In both Japan and India the high 


class hetairae preserve something of the dig- 


nity of ancient Greece. Mr. Childers has de- 


scribed the rigid training of the geisha. | 
Michael Pym tells of the classical manual for | 


courtesans, written in Sanscrit, “a curious 
mixture of cynicism and art”. 

The spiritual quality of India—Michael 
Pym believes the power of India to be spir- 
itual, not political—reaches its apogee in the 
Jains, the most complete exponents of harm- 
lessness in the world. Ultra-orthodox Jains go 
about with cotton pads over their mouths, to 


prevent any small insect from flying in and | 


finding death there. They carry mops, with 


which to sweep living things from their path. 


They are wholly vegetarian. They boil their 
water, not for sanitary reasons, but to avoid 
taking life. They feed ants and cobras, and 


rather than destroy the vermin, they hire | 
men to sleep on their beds and thus satiate | 
the bugs, in order that they, themselves, may | 


have a quiet night. 


Still westward with Ameen Rihani’s Ara- | 


bian Peak and Desert (Houghton Mifflin. 
$5.00), the account of a journey made by the 


author from Aden northward through the | 


Yaman Mountains to San’a Hanyaz, and 
thence to Hudaidah on the Red Sea. Uncon- 
ventional travel is expected from Mr. Rihani, 


a native Syrian and naturalized American | 


citizen, who has previously published Around 
the Coasts of Arabia and Maker of Modern 
Arabia. Despite the world movement towards 
feminine emancipation, according to Mr. 


Rihani, the women of the Imam are never | 
\ seen or heard by any man, not even by the | 
male servants that attend upon them. There 


is always a boy, between the ages of seven | 


and ten, to whom they unveil and unseal 


ants, and when he reaches the age of ten 
he is dismissed, and another ambassador, 
three years younger, is appointed. 
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THE NEW WORLD ARCHITECTURE 
by Sheldon 
$10.00) 


Cheney (LONGMANS, GREEN. 


Ir, FrFTY years hence, someone should pro- 


duce such an uncritical and unselective work 
on the trends of architecture in 1930 as this, 
it would just be a dull and incorrect book. 
For it could not, by any stretch of possi- 
bility, be lubricated by Mr. Cheney’s enthu- 
siasm — indiscriminate enthusiasm 
makes The New World Architecture not 
half so much a timely discussion as one more 
conclusive proof of man’s timeless pleasure 
at the idea of something New and Different. 

For he has only in the slightest degree 
written a book about current building habits 
in the year 1930. He has, with that peculiarly 
American brand of romanticism, kicked all 
semblance of factual ground out from under 
his feet at the first twinge of inspiration and, 
from an indeterminate position in ether, 
started out in pursuit of a golden if hazy 
future. “After civilization, what?” is the first 
sentence. But Mr. Cheney’s faith in a coming 
world-order has indeed a precarious founda- 
tion if it must rest entirely on his illustra- 


tions of a contemporary international archi- 
tecture. 


which 


“Architecture is dead,” said Louis Sullivan 
in 1890. By 1915 the comparatively few peo- 
ple who thought about it at all were unani- 
mous on this point. “Architecture is dead,” 
they chorused with admirable unity ... 
and now, in 1930, this is still about the only 
point on which they agree. Modern archi- 
tecture is being constructed by the cubic 
mile—but from more conflicting viewpoints 
and with more mutually exclusive esthetic 
formulae than there are nations,—almost as 
many, in fact, as there are architects and 
architectural critics. 
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Holland alone may be taken as a fair ex- 
ample of this conflict. Consciously interna- 
tional architecture, “Neue Sachlichkeit” flat- 
roofed and severely built of concrete, is 
practiced by Oud and a few others. In bitter 
opposition is the widespread neo-roman 
ticism of Dudok and the followers of de 
Klerk, building sculpturally in picturesque 
brick. There is, moreover, a very strong fac- 
tion which has revived the local medieval 
tradition in buildings which would at least 
have seemed honest to Viollet-le-Duc. In 
Scandinavia, the reaction against the sterile 
Beaux-Arts régime (which was, as a matter 
of unimportant fact, as international as it 
was meaningless) took the form of a fresh 
and vigorous use of the traditional local 
idiom. Perhaps the most that can honestly 
be said for America at this moment is that 
she was not wholly successful in hiding her 
one real talent, Frank Lloyd Wright, under 
the infinite bushels of superficial skyscraper 
smartness. 

To me the anti-national “Neue Sachlich- 
keit” of Oud, and of Gropius, Le Corbusier, 
Lurcat and the German and Russian town 
planners is by far the most valid and inter- 
esting experiment yet made. But to lump 
this and all the other experiments (intlud- 
ing even Hugh Ferris’s advertising-impres- 
sionism) under the title, The New World- 
Architecture, and then fondly apply such 
terms as “machine-smooth”, “metal-sheer” 
and “machine-massive” to the whole lot, is 
both flagrantly inaccurate and, in this classi 
fying country, positively dangerous. To be 
so broad-mindedly open-armed about all 
modern architecture is merely to be Eclectic 
without a Beaux-Arts education,—to reject a 
New York Central Building in order to erect 
a Chrysler tower in its stead. 


CATHERINE BAUER 





















AMERICAN ALPHABETS edited by Paul 
Hollister (t1arpeErs. $7.50) 


Tuis is the skeleton of a most provocative 
and stimulating book. The study of letter- 
forms alone is a fascinating sport, and when 
it leads to reading in works on calligraphy 
one gets to the very core of the history of 
culture. The latest chapter in the story of the 
alphabet has not yet been written, but Mr. 
Hollister, in his nimble copy-writer’s style, 
contributes a chapter on American letterers 
which contains a few excellent notes for it. 

The book is ostensibly a brief for good let- 
tering, especially as produced for (some of) 
our leading advertisers; and the exhibit of 
alphabets is limited (with the exception of 
Mr. Goudy’s section), to letters not available 
in type. The text, however, includes general 
remarks on the recent history and present 
excellence of letter-design; on the low estate 
to which the written hand has fallen and the 
follies of our scholastic “penmanship sys- 
tems”; on the influence of the advertising 
gentlemen; on the present vogue for the 
sanserif letter; and on the alphabets illus- 
trated; together with notes on the careers and 
personalities of the eleven designers repre- 
sented. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Hollister did 
not include both more men and more alpha- 
bets, and that he did not expand his com- 
ment on the individual alphabets to include 
a note about each. And to be thorough, of 
course, he should have included the recently 
designed types as well. The volume itself has 
been well enough printed, but the extremely 
heavy paper serves only to emphasize the in- 
adequacy of the hundred and twenty pages. 


POE’S THE RAVEN illustrated by Ferdi- 
nand Huszti Horvath (vopp, MEAD. $3.50) 


A trick to which illustrators seem to be 
more than partial is to take a well-known 
poem of twenty or thirty stanzas and make 
a drawing to accompany each. The whole is 
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then to appear in one of those squarish thin 
volumes which are the delight of the artist 
because the familiar text may be virtually ig- 
nored in favor of the plates. The game, of 
course, is to “contribute” to the feeling—even 
to the thought—of the literary masterpiece. 

The difficulty in carrying off this trick lies 
in the necessity for supplying pictures of 
equal interest to stanzas of varying content. 
Mr. Horvath’s “contributions” range from a 
picture of Mr. Poe in his armchair and a 
close-up of the famous crow, to the most fan- 
ciful conceptions of Heaven and Hell, all 
executed in a medium which it is impossible 
to identify because of poor reproduction. We 
have all hailed with delight the recent de- 
velopment of a half dozen processes superior 
to letterpress for books of this kind, but here 
we have a good old _ half-tone-and-coated- 
paper job, and any merits the illustrations 
may have had are neatly obscured. 


BEAU BRUMMELL dy Virginia Woolf. 
Printed by William Edwin Rudge (riminc- 


TON & HOOPER. $10.00) 


Mr. Witt Dwicerns has a rare way of giv- 
ing his books an air. He seems to plan more 
successfully than most designers the exact 
ratio of bulk to height and width, and the 
exact relation of binding to typography. 
(Three-quarters of our most carefully print- 
ed editions have bindings which seem no 
more than afterthoughts!) He achieves a 
freshness which comes only partly from the 
ornaments and letters he draws, and this 
reprint of Mrs. Woolf’s sketch is no excep- 
tion. There are two simple figures set in 
borders of his handsome stencil-work, a se- 
vere title-page with one fine line of lettering, 
and less than a dozen pages of text, yet the 
whole makes a book of unusual charm. 
ROBERT S. JOSEPHY 


In this department, conducted by Mr. Jos- 
ephy, will appear reviews of illustrated edi- 
tions, works on art, architecture and allied 
subjects, and books of typographical interest, 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS—(continued) 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR éy Muriel Clay- 


ton (Dopp, MEAD. $4.00) 


Tue writing of this book must have been a 
labor of love; the high enthusiasm of the author 
leaps from every page. Reading it is bound to 
inspire interest in the subject. Miss Clayton, who 
is an assistant in the department of engraving 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, writes on 
the history of the various processes of print- 
making—wood-engraving, etching, liné-engrav- 
ing, mezzotint and aquatint engraving and 
lithography. Unusually fine half-tone reproduc- 
tions illustrate the text. 


THE ART OF READING by Henry Guppy 


(MAY & COMPANY. $1.00) 


Dr. Guppy has been for over thirty years head 
of the John Rylands Library in Manchester, 
England. The present essay is a transcript of a 
speech made in this country at the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration of the American Library 
Association. Our growing interest in adult edu- 
cation makes its publication timely. 


MODERN CONVERSATION dy Barrington 
Hall (srEwER & WARREN. $2.00) 


AT THE very outset Mr. Hall informs us that 
conversation is an art and then by example 
and exposition sets about to instruct us in the 
practice of the art. After a few pages we are 
prompted to rejoin that the writing of books 
is also an art, but there is no indication of 
cognizance of this fact in Mr. Hall’s work. 
It may be that the book is intended to be funny, 
but if that is so it should have been stated on 
the jacket. 


WHAT RIGHTS ARE LEFT? dy Henry Alan 


Johnston (MACMILLAN. $2.00) 


By ovuTLINniInG, succinctly, the thou-shalt-nots 
imposed upon American citizens by the Volstead 
Act, Mr. Johnston indicates the rights remain- 
ing to that citizen in the matter of carrying, 
consuming and keeping liquor at home. The 
Act permits the possession and consumption of 
liquor in one’s dwelling, except in those states 


where a local statute expressly forbids it. The 
home may be converted into a plant for the 
making of malt, grain and fruit liquors, as long 
as the prohibited products are not offered for 
sale. Devices for the manufacture of beverages 
in the home may be made and sold legally. 
Public restaurants and hotels may sell ice and 
carbonated waters without fear; anyone may 
buy liquor, though no one may sell it, legally. 
Arrest of a citizen based upon the alleged depri- 
vation of a right which is still vested in him 
may furnish a basis for civil action on the charge 
of false arrest. Mr. Johnston denies himself the 
luxury of prophecy; his presentation, however, 
points to the harbored hope that something will 
be done soon to correct prohibition. 


THE TENDER RETREAT 
ESSAYS by L. 


AND OTHER 
Wardlaw Miles (not. $2.00) 


Arm-cHairs, says Professor Miles, are on oc- 
casion better points of vantage than labora- 
tories, and from the depths of one this “tender 
realist” writes on “Sentimentality”, “Sophis- 
tication”, “Loveliness”, and so on. The writing, 
as writing, is charming; the evaluations are from 
one who can pin his entire faith on neither reli- 
gion nor science. In his introductory chapter the 
author admits that “The Tough Idealist” would 
be almost as satisfactory a title as the one he 
eventually chose for these essays in gentlemanly 
compromise. 


BLOOD AND CELLULOID by 
Eduard Jacob (x. x. smiTH. $2.00) 


Heinrich 


A GERMAN cinema company goes to Sardinia 
to make a picture of flesh-and-blood bandits in 
their own haunts. Mussolini, French and Italian 
politics, intrigues, et cetera, swell the stream 
of a thousand and one motivations of a tempes- 
tuous book. 


THE EVERYDAY GAMES BOOK dy V. C. 
Alexander (.1pPincoTtT. $1.50) 


Games for parties, fireside, socials, outings and 
schools. All the old games, some with new 
dresses on, and some new additions that will 
become favorites. 
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PORTRAIT OF A DOG by Mazo de la Roche 
(LITTLE, BROWN. $2.50) 


A most unusual book—the story of Bunty, a 
Scotch terrier, told without sentimentality, but 
with warmth, tenderness and humor. Bunty is 
never by one syllable or gesture more than a 
dog; she is never less than a personality. Vigor- 
ous life beats through this prose, as full, as ap- 
perceptive and responsive as the flow of life in 
the restless little body of the puppy. Bunty’s 
experiences are normal and zestful, and they are 
rendered with a simplicity backed by richness 
of imagination. The shadowy people who sur- 
round Bunty are only suggested. They have a 
life above and beyond hers, and for the most 
part they are shown by deft touches not beyond 
a dog’s experience. One dislikes to narrow the 
book’s audience by suggesting it as a gift book; 
it is something to read and keep. 


LOST COURTS OF EUROPE dy Marie von 
Bunsen (HaArpPERS. $4.00) 


Marie von Bunsen has been intimately asso- 
ciated with German court circles throughout her 
life; hence her book of reminiscences makes an 
interesting and valuable addition to the literature 
covering the period of 1860 to 1912. It is a fas- 
cinating picture of court life in Europe as seen 
by a girl with keen intellectual interests, and 
contains valuable character sketches of such 
personages as the Empress Frederick, Carmen 
Sylva and the Kaiser. 


PING-PONG by Cornelius G. Schaad (noven- 


TON MIFFLIN. $1.00) 


Mr. Scuaap would have you know that, far 
from being a joke, Ping-Pong is an indoor sport 
worthy of skill and serious study. It is a game 
on the order of tennis but played on a table, 
nine by five feet. This book, with introductions 
by Tilden and Francis T. Hunter, gives the 
various strokes, the laws of Ping-Pong, its his- 
tory, and suggestions for arranging tournamenis. 


THE ART OF DRINKING by Dexter Mason 
(FARRAR & RINEHART. $1.00) 


How to make innumerable cocktails and, what 


is rarer, recipes for good and ingenious canapés 
to serve with them. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Tue Bookman, published monthly at Camden, 
New Jersey, for October 1, 1930 


State of New York / ‘ie 
County of New York \ “a 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Sewari 
Collins, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of 
The Bookman, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher. 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 


Publisher, Seward Collins, 386 Fourth Avenue 
New York City; 


Editor, Seward Collins, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City; 


Managing Editor, L. Anderson Flynn, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Business Manager, F. A. Skelton, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


2. That the owner is: Bookman Publishing Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City; Seward Collins, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) Sewarp CoLtins, 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of September, 1930. Wiit1am A. Gerspacu. 


Notary Public. 
[sear] 


(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 
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Detective and Mystery 


ABOUT THE MURDER OF GERALDINE 
FOSTER by Anthony Abbot (covict-FRIEDE. 
$2.00) 


So.vine the disappearance of Miss Foster is the 
first of a series of revelations to be written by 
Tony Abbot, private secretary to New York 
City’s greatest fictitious police commissioner— 
Thatcher Colt. Tony’s chief is the ideal com- 
missioner. He knows all the tricks of his trade, 
dresses faultlessly, rushes about town in a high- 
powered car and is, in short, an extraordinarily 
brilliant and gifted man. Working on very 
meagre information when news of the missing 
girl is brought to him, he starts the wheels of 
his efficient organization and reveals at short 
notice not only a murder but an astounding 
knowledge of the motive. Thatcher Colt mys- 
teries are recommended, for they are built on 
actual criminal cases, and show exactly how the 
police go about the tracking of clever criminals. 
The scientific appliances used by the commis- 
sioner are real and have been successfully em- 
ployed in police work. 


THE OPEN SECRET dy 


(HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $2.50) 


Oliver Onions 


Mr. Onions has done a good thing in this story 
of post-war London in the throes of Bolshevism. 
They are all caught in the toils of it; Halsey 
Vibart, inoffensive young business man; dirty, 
eager, loquacious little Clary Moss, whose far 
from meagre education was wholly derived from 
the tracts in packages of cigarettes; Audrey, Hal- 
sey’s brilliant irresponsible artist cousin; her 
friend, the lovely and mysterious Bettine and 
B. J., the hunchback with the marvellous mem- 
ory. It is something more than a mystery story, 
for it shows a keen insight into human nature 
and an acceptance of the inevitability of tragedy 
for certain temperaments. 


SIR JOHN MAGILL’S LAST JOURNEY dy 
Freeman Wills Croft (HarPERs. $2.00) 


Tue founder of a large group of linen mills in 
Belfast, having turned over the business to his 
son, retires to London. His active mind con- 
ceives a plan to manufacture a new cloth from 
silk and linen, and to consult engineers he 
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crosses to Belfast and disappears. His son be- 
comes disturbed at his father’s non-arrival and 
consults the Royal Ulster Constabulary. The 
local superintendent sends his assistant to Scot- 
land Yard and Inspector French is placed in 
charge. After a long chase that takes him from 
London to Ireland and Scotland, French un- 
covers the fiendish plot behind the brutal murder 
of Sir John. A _ well-selected Harper Sealed 
Mystery. 


DIAMONDS OF DEATH éy Hilda Willett 
(LONGMANS, GREEN. $2.00) 


From England comes the story of a diamond 
necklace, the possession of which always spelled 
disaster. The romance of Alix Jannaway and 
Barry Venne is rudely shattered, as well as that 
of Myrra Senacle and Jeram Ashways—all on 
account of the fated jewels. With the mysterious 
disappearance of Myrra and Barry, Scotland 
Yard takes a hand and unmasks the machina- 
tions of a pitiless white slave gang. A full bag 
of tricks that will delight mild mystery addicts. 


MURDER BY LATITUDE by Rufus King 


(DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $1.00) 


LrguTENANT Vatcour, whose brilliant work in 
Murder by the Clock and Somewhere in this 
House made him an outstanding figure in de- 
tective fiction, is confronted by a most difficult 
problem in this story of multiple murders on 
board a ship bound from Bermuda to Halifax. 
The capture of a person whose diseased mind 
will stop at nothing to avenge a cruel wrong 
is thwarted by the murder of the wireless oper- 
ator. A heavy fog settles down around the ship, 
and as they drift along another murder throws 
them into a panic. Step by step Valcour proceeds 
warily until he is sure of his man. A startling 
climax wipes the slate clean and again proves 
Valcour’s ability. 


SCALPS by Murray Leinster (BREWER & WAR- 
REN. $2.00) 


Tue adventures of a young aviator who danced 
with the prettiest girl in a San Francisco night 
club in defiance of warnings from the chief of 
gangland. Murders, dope-running, Secret Service 
manipulations, romance and flying are all mixed 
into a smooth punch one hundred proof. 
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Tuberculosis is the enemy of all. Your 





safety from it lies in the health of 4 
everyone else. Education, nursing 
service, medical advice and children’s 
fresh-air camps are provided by the 
funds from the sale of Christmas Seals | 
—the little seal of good will to men. 
Every dollar you invest in Seals is 


The National, devoted to health protection. 


State and Loca! 


Tuberculosis Associations 


of the United States FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS | 
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THE SILVER KEY dy Edgar Wallace (pousr- 


DAY, DORAN. $1.00) 


Sureroot Smitn, a keen, but erratic Chief In- 
spector from Scotland Yard, bumps into a corpse 
in a taxicab, and the resulting pursuit all but 
costs him his own life. The ramifications of 
the plot are many, and seem offhand to be unre 
lated, but they are all nicely pulled together and 
properly labelled before the wind-up. 


THE DYING ALDERMAN by Henry Wade 


(BREWER & WARREN. $2.00) 


\FTER a meeting of the Queenborough Corpora 
tion, Alderman Trant is found stabbed to death. 
Chief Constable Race, newly appointed to office, 
feeling that his Superintendent is biased, calls in 
Inspector Lott from the Yard to identify the 
murderer. Lott gets his man, but makes a fright- 
ful mistake that ends in tragedy. Race, working 
along a different line that involves the Borough 
Mayor, precipitates a third tragedy before the 
real explanation is found. Mr. Wade’s method 
keeps suspense at high pitch. 


THE APPOINTED DATE >y J. Jefferson 


Farjeon (DIAL PRESS. $2.00) 


Dennis Suave forsakes the comfortable warmth 
of the Blue Boar Inn and goes a-walking on the 
moor. Suddenly he is thrust into the mystery of 
strange happenings in a lonely cottage, where a 
horrible death threatens an old man. Dennis 
rescues a charming girl, barely escapes being 
killed and comes to the conclusion that he is 
quite a Lothario. A thoroughly entertaining 
story with an unusual setting that gives it the 
proper eerie touch. 


PERSONS UNKNOWN 4y Philip Macdonald 


(DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $1.00) 


\ NEw type of mystery story in three parts that 
should enjoy instant popularity. Part One con- 
cerns itself with the coroner’s inquest on the 
body of Maxwell Brunton. The deceased was 
murdered in his study, and any one of the ten 
people on the premises might have been guilty. 
Sifting of the evidence limits the count to seven. 
In the second part a reéxamination brings forth 
nothing that is helpful to the jury, and the 


verdict is “murder, by a person or persons un- 
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known”. At this point the reader is as well in 
formed as the jury, and it should be possible t 
pick out the culprit from the evidence. Part 
Three is a letter from Colonel Anthony Gethryn 
to whom the minutes of the inquest is sent. Hi 
names the guilty one and explains his reasons 


THE THING IN THE NIGHT by Katharin. 


Virden (DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $1.00) 


Spire led an old couple to give evidence that 
caught several innocent people in the web ot 
murder. Héléne Baird, the victim of drugs, is 
found dead one morning, and suspicion nat 
urally falls on a doctor who paved the way for 
a verdict of suicide when actually she was 
murdered. In a dramatic climax, a whoiesaic 
killer is trapped and an amazing story dating 
back to the war is told. Excellent. 


BY WHOSE HAND? by Louise Rice (ma 


CAULAY. $2.00) 


Tue sinister plot of an unscrupulous Soviet 
gang to steal the Romanoff jewels is unwit 
tingly frustrated by graphology. An American 
woman sensing a difference in letters from an 
English friend asks advice of Mary Smith, ex 
pert graphologist. From her she learns that the 
letters are written by a stranger and she retains 
Mary Smith to uncover the mystery. Mary’s 
partner, Juan Murphey, goes to England with 
several skilled operatives and after some clever 
manipulating the affair is straightened out, the 
missing Englishwoman located, and the dis 
comforted Soviet representatives are: packed off 
to jail. 


RED FOG by Bruce Harper (caxton. $3.00) 


Tue insidious progress of communism is ex 
posed in this novel of international intrigue 
where a millionaire banker dies mysteriously 
and leaves his immense fortune to a daughter 
to be used in thwarting the plans of scheming 
gentlemen from Russia. Throughout runs the 
sinister figure of the Panther, leader of a group 
of European communists, the deadly menace 
that threatens the United States. How the bank 
er’s daughter, who becomes a United States 
Senator, fulfils her father’s wish and circum 
vents numerous plots, leads up to a startling and 
smashing climax. 
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Juvenile 


THREE CHRISTMAS TREES dy Juliana 
Horatia Ewing (MACMILLAN. $1.75) 


PaMeELa Branco has brought the Victorian chil- 
dren of Mrs. Ewing’s tales delightfully to life 
in bold black and white pages that suggest all 
the wonder, the surfeit, and the sleepiness of the 
great day. Following the charming title story 
are “Christmas Crackers” and “Old Father 
Christmas”. 


RING-A-ROUND by Mildred P. Harrington 
(MACMILLAN. $3.00) 


Nor only was the idea of this anthology of good 
verse for small children a joyous one, but the 
selections could not have been chosen more 
happily. The authors include James Stephens, 
De la Mare, Kate Greenaway, Christina Rossetti, 
Vachel Lindsay, Sandburg, Jane and Ann Tay- 
lor, and many more. Such a volume (it is 
excellently printed and illustrated) if read to 
youngsters frequently enough cannot fail to im- 
bue them with a genuine love for good poetry. 


ELEPHANT KING dy Reginald Campbell 
(R. R. SMITH. $2.00) 


ELEPHANT stories will always charm young au- 
diences. Poo Lorn, lord of a Siamese jungle, 
is endowed with human qualities which become 
him surpassingly well. He is cruel in revenge— 
Poo Lorn the Terrible; but he is kind in turn. 
The reader will himself become a willing cap- 
tive to the story of his escapes from captivity 
into jungle freedom and the intrigues waged by 
the humans involved with him. 


LAND SPELL dy Gladys Hasty Carroll (mac- 
MILLAN. $1.75) 


Tue spell that the land cast on certain individ- 
uals is the central theme around which this 
story for young girls is woven. Stephanie comes 
to live, unexpectedly, with the family of a New 
England farmer. Here this obviously city-bred 
girl takes a full share in the life and work 
around her. Her coming and past remain clothed 
in mystery; indeed, did this not prove to be 
quite so far-fetched the story would be more 
plausible and more convincing. 


THE SILVER SHELL by Mary Ellen Chase 
(HOLT. $2.00) 


JupitH lives on a little-frequented island off the 
Coast of Maine, where the natives gain their 
livelihood from the sea. It’s a hard and lonely 
life but Judith has many things to make her 
happy—principally the silver shell, washed up 
by the sea, which brings good luck not only to 
her but to her friends, the children of the light- 
house keeper. 


WALLIE THE WALRUS by Kurt Wiese 
(COWARD-MCCANN. $1.50) 


Mr. Wiese has merged the arts of story-telling 
and illustrating so skilfully that he has succeeded 
in producing one of the best books of the year 
for young children. Even walruses are good to 
look at when pictured by Mr. Wiese. The story 
tells how Wallie was born, how he learned to 
find his own food, and how he grew to protect 
himself from polar bears and Eskimos. 


THE YELLOW KNIGHT OF OZ by Ruth 
Plumly Thompson (REILLY & LEE. $1.75) 


Tue Land of Oz created by L. Frank Baum is 
as jolly as ever in the new volume. Sir Hokus 
of Pokes has an amazing lot of adventures, 
aided by the Comfortable Camel, Stampedro, 
Marygolden, and a clever boy from America 
whose uncle is a scientist. 


HUBERT THE HAPPY dy Ella Shannon 
Bowles (.ippincott. $1.75) 


A MysTErY story with thirteenth-century France 
for a setting. Hubert the peasant lad had often 
dreamed of finding a falcon, when one day 
the Lady Jonquile asked him to find one she 
had lost. This involves him in other adven- 
tures till a mystery is cleared. 


HOW THEY CARRIED THE MAIL dy Jo- 
seph Walker (szars. $3.00) 


A comBiNaTIon of historical facts and entertain- 
ing fiction which traces the development of mail 
service from earliest times until the present day. 
It opens with the story of King Sargon and his 
fleet runner and closes with an appendix on 
“The Air Mail Service of the United States”. 
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ANIMAL CHILDREN éy Paul Eipper (vixinc. 
$2.00) 
HUMAN CHILDREN dy Paul Eipper (vixine. 
$2.00) 


Paut Erpper’s love and knowledge of animal 
children pervades and colors every story he has 
to tell, be it of baby walrus, stork or pony, but 
when he describes human children he grows 
sentimental. Both volumes are illustrated by 
noteworthy photographs by Hedda Walther, 
whose work is familiar to readers of Animals 
Looking at You. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS dy Jonathan Swift 
(LIPPINCOTT. $1.50) 


A NEw printing, with illustrations in soft color 
by F. Sherman Cooke, of the adventures in 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag, which are of course 
the parts most appealing to a child. 


THE NEEDLE IN THE HAYSTACK dy 
John Matheson (morrow. $2.50) 


Tuts book contains delightfully humorous il- 
lustrations, both in color and in black and white. 
The tale is one of magic and merry adventure 
suitable for children who have just begun to 
read. 


MAGYAR FAIRY TALES dy Nandor Pogany 
(DUTTON. $3.00) 


Wixty Poscany illustrates these tales, some fa- 
miliar, some new, all told in vigorous peasant 
fashion, in the direct manner that children 
prefer. Another volume for the fairy-book shelf. 


LUPE GOES TO SCHOOL by Esther Brann 
(MACMILLAN. $2.25) 


Pictures and stories of school life in Spain. 
Little girls will like reading about Lupe and 
will at the same time learn much about the 
customs of another people and land from the 
detailed accounts of Lupe’s daily experiences. 


FUNDAY dy Ilo Orleans (martin. $3.00) 


Mr. Organs in his modest preface disclaims 
any pretensions to having produced a work of 
art. But his pictures and verses are funny and 
human, and, best of all, the work of a father. 
One need only open the book at any page to 
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discover that Judy and Julian are two very for- 
tunate children. Mr. Orleans has a talent for 
being a father plus an easy facility in making 
jingles and drawing pictures. And herein lies 
the value of the book: as a suggestion to parents 
on ways of “doing things” with their children. 
Funday has already received the approval of the 
International Natural Education Association. 


TOLD UNDER THE GREEN UMBRELLA: 
OLD STORIES FOR NEW CHILDREN 


(MACMILLAN. $3.00) 


A seLection of illustrated fairy stories chosen 
by the Literature Committee of the International 
Kindergarten Union. 


DARING DEEDS OF ELIZABETHAN 
HEROES by Edward Gilliat (.ippincorr. 
$2.50) 


A comBINATION of history and romance on such 
men as Hawkins, Frobisher, Grenville—charac- 
ters that naturally stir the imagination of adven- 
ture-loving children. 


A LITTLE DIXIE CAPTAIN éy Katherine 
Verdery (BOBBS-MERRILL. $1.50) 


An old-fashioned story in a Pollyannaish vein 
for little girls. Annie May, the heroine, is a 
cripple, but she believes “that legs don’t matter 
much—it’s what’s in your heart that counts”. 


THREE LITTLE OJIBWAS by George Marsh 
(PENN. $1.50) 


Turee Indian children get lost in the forest and 
only the skill and bravery of the twelve-year-old 
Amik save them from starvation. Good fare for 
the Boy Scout. 


WHY THE BEE IS BUSY dy Idella Purnell 
and John M. Weatherwax (MACMILLAN. $1.75) 


A croup of illustrated Roumanian fairy tales 
told to the small Marcu by his grandmother. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES edited by 
Margherita O. Osborne (PENN. $3.50) 


Fancirut illustrations by Ben Kutcher in color 
in a nicely bound, boxed edition. 


















Wiru the book auction season entering upon 


its last half and only one or two sales of real | 
importance to be held before the holidays, | 


it looks as though a record for dulness might 
be made before spring. While the business 
depression has made dealers in rare books 
cautious buyers, they have shown very little 
disposition to slash their prices for any items 
of outstanding merit. More than this, they 
have been selling the higher-priced books 
without great difficulty. The cheaper first 
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The Walden Book Shop 
546 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





| issues catalogues and announcements of modern first 
| editions with especial emphasis on Hardy, Barrie. 


editions, with which every bookstore is | 
crowded, have merely held their own, while | 


the purchasers of first editions of living au- 
thors, who pinned their faith on an appre- 
ciation in price of their merchandise, have 
found prices about the same as those they 
paid, which means, after taking out com- 
missions and expenses, a loss to the vendor. 


The library of the Honorable Frederick W. | 


Lehmann of St. Louis, sold in New York 
early in December, although comprising 
many very rare works, was chiefly notable 
for its Dickens collection, numbering one 
hundred and thirty-three lots and hundreds 
of original drawings and material for extra- 
illustration. As some of these items rarely 


come up in auctions there was the usual keen | 


competition for them. The collector, however, 
who paid a high price for Stephen Crane’s 
first edition of Maggie at the opening of the 
season must have been appalled by the num- 
ber of other copies which this price brought 
from their hiding places. 


James F. Drake, who has been celebrating 
his silver anniversary as a dealer in rare books 


and first editions, prefaced one of his cata- | 
logues by stating that “it is a pleasure to sell | 
good books to people who appreciate them”. | 


Certainly Mr. Drake’s twenty-five years in 
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Galsworthy, Coppard, Kipling, Stephens, Tomlinson, 
Wells and others less well-known but of literary merit 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BOOKS: OLD, RARE and NEW 


In all departments of Art, Science, and Literature. 
Out-of-Print books supplied. Catalogues issued. 
Libraries p . New Books sent post free. 

DAUBER and PINE BOOK SHOPS, Inc. 

66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Phone Algonquin 7880-7881 
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Visit or Write 


THE FRENCH BOOKMAN 
202 West 96th St. (near Broadway) 
‘Headquarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Careful, aoe attention and reasonable prices. 
talogue Sc (stamps). 
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Boks Spas? 
Pirgt Standard 
Editions Editions 


BOOKS | 


NE of the finest collections of 

books and prints in America, 
supplemented by weekly importations 
of choice items. Prices guaranteed 
as low as any other shop. Every 
purchase guaranteed satisfactory. De- 
ferred datings if desired. Catalogs 
on request. 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46 Street 
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THE BOOK MART 


NEW YORK, N. Y._ 


Roland Young’s ACTORS AND OTHERS, Cartoons. 
Limited Edition, signed, $2.50 


Benjamin DeCasseres’ JAMES G. HUNEKER, $.60 
GOTHAM BOOK MART, 51 West 47th Street, N. Y.C. 





BOOKS ON STRANGE SUBJECTS 
For Arn nel 


Occultism, Amesioay 
sonic Books, Bibles; Ten am | and O.E.S. LR ne 
Leather Goods; Pee Visit our store; free read- 
ing room. Send catalogs of items interesfing you. 
MACOY Publishing & Masonic Supply Co. 
35 West 32nd St. (Est. 1849) New York 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S 
NEW BOOKS—RARE BOOKS 
FINE BINDINGS—AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Monthly BOOK-TALK &6¢ a year 
New York City 


Privately printed limited editions 


Esoterica. Unusually illustrated volumes 


Cc URI oO U S Send for catalogue. 


ca The FALSTAFF PRESS, 
Dept. B, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOOKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


Ask about our French Book Club now in its tenth year 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Any Book of Any Publisher 
PROMPT CAREFUL SERVICE! 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
(Library Specialists) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


business for himself have yielded him much 
pleasure. His specialization in first editions 
has made him an authority. Charles Fred 
Heartman, who specializes in Americana, is 
optimistic and declares that “No one can 
point to a single instance in the past year 
where a choice piece of Americana, in the 
auction rooms or elsewhere, has not found an 
eager buyer at ever-increasing prices”. Mr. 
Heartman’s meaning is perhaps made clearer 
by his issuing, for the first time in nearly ten 
years, a priced catalogue of “choice pieces of 
Americana”, in which thirty-three lots are 
appraised at a total of $143,285, an average 
price of $4,342. The most important item is 
the Stuart-Bute Papers relating to the Revo- 
lutionary War, for which $47,500 is asked, 
but there is also the original manuscript of 
the first eight stanzas of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
poem, “For Annie”, two pages modestly 
priced at $17,500. There is no fixed price for 
Poe manuscripts. The copy of “The Raven” 
in Poe’s handwriting, for which the owners 
wanted $50,000 and sold at slightly less than 
that figure, was promptly insured by the 
purchaser for $200,000. 


Miss Belle da Costa Greene, director of the 
Morgan Memorial Library, has made her 
first report to the trustees, covering the first 
five years since that institution became public. 
The acquisitions have not been large—neither 
the present Mr. Morgan nor his father ever 
aimed at making a “big” library—but the 
manuscripts acquired have been among the 
finest productions of medieval art, and in 
other lines the library has been greatly en- 
riched. The feature of the library to which 
Miss Greene points with greatest pride, how- 
ever, is its increased service to scholarship. 
More than a hundred books and studies pub- 
lished within the five years owe something 
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THE BOOK MART 


to study by their authors in this library, while 
it is asserted by competent authorities that 
the library has made possible a new field of 
American scholarship—that of 
archeology and art. 


medieval 


The acquisition of a new lot of the papers 
of James Boswell by Colonel Ralph H. Isham 
of Long Island has been the outstanding lit- 
erary news item of the present season. These 
papers, discovered at Malahide Castle, the 
seat of Lord Talbot de Malahide, Boswell’s 
descendant, were found in the cellar while 
servants were rummaging for croquet sets for 
a guest’s entertainment. Their importance 
cannot be overestimated, as they contain a 
considerable portion of the manuscript of the 
Life of Samuel Johnson, of which it was 
thought only sixteen pages had survived. 
There was also the complete manuscript of 
Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
beside much material which will make a sub- 
stantial addition to the Boswell Papers now 
being published by William Edwin Rudge 
under the editorship of Professor Frederick 
A. Pottle of Yale. 


Speaking of Yale, wasn’t it simply wonder- 
ful the way the Yale men rallied to the sup- 
port of their beloved Dean Wilbur M. Cross, 
former editor of the Yale Review, and elected 
him governor of Connecticut! 


Having completed the Catalogue of the 
Ashley Library in nine volumes, to which 
bulk it had grown from the originally pro- 
jected size of three, Mr. Thomas J. Wise has 
now added a supplementary volume, con- 
taining items omitted or secured since the 
original publication. Many of these items were 
secured from the library of the late Edmund 
Gosse and are presentation copies. 
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FARMINGTON, CONN. 


OLD BOOKS—First editions, kighteenth Cen- 
tury authors in contemporary bindings, Ameri- 
cana. Colored plate books. Catalogues issued. 
FARMINGTON BOOK SHOP, Farmington, Conn. 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


That Book You Want! Ws... 22!4._ 2.000.000 


* vols.; new, secondhand, 
out-of-print, every conceivable subject. Also Rare Books and 
Sets of Authors. Books on approval. Outline requirements 
and interests; catalogues free (20 issued). 
FOYLES, Charing Cross Road, London, England 





Rare and 
valuable books, 
prints, Manu- 
scripts, Auto- 

graph letters for 
the Collector and 
Connoisseur. Write 
stating your require- 


ments. 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS 
BOOKSHOP 


7 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, 
London, Eng. 


Catalogues free. 





containing Early Printed 
Books, Early Quarto 


CATALOGUE 276G: 
Plays, English Literature, Standard Sets, First Editions, Books 
rom Famous & Private Presses, etc: post free on application from 


B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., 50 Broad St., Oxford, England 


RACKHAM & DULAC 
De Luxe, Large-Paper and Early 
First Editions. 
Write for list to 


R. FLETCHER, LTD. 
23 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 1, England 











Privately Printed Editions 


produced handsomely and economically under 
the direction of a well-known book designer 


THE BEEKMAN HILL PRESS 
37 Beekman Place New York, N. Y. 
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LITERARY AGENTS AND WRITERS AIDS 


F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
186 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates end full information sent upon application 


SHORT STORY WRITING . 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
upil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
\ Hundreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and mar eting of the Short-Sto 
and sample copy of THE WRiTER’S MONTHL 
free. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass. 


CRITICISM, SALES SERVICE, COACHING 


by leading Author and Critic. Let me see that unsold 
Manuscript. It may supply the solution of the whole 
Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Booklet, “The Truth 
About Literary Assistance,” containing information 
vital to every writer and not obtainable elsewhere, sent 
gratis on request. 
LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602-C San Francisco, Cal. 





Stories for Magazines 


Our Sales Service rtment has sold many new authors’ 
first stories. Many markets using all of stories now open. 
Screen rights on fiction stories rese to author and persaon- 
ally submitted by us direct to Studios. Stories accepted in any 
form for reading, criticism, revision and submission to mar- 
kets. Send for free booklet giving full particulars. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
423 Western & Santa Monica Bidg. Hollywood, Calif. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
A Magazine Editor of Long Experience 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, and marketed 
at reasonable rates. 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Books 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. The 
Writer’s Book, $2.50. How to write a Short 
f Story, 6sc. What Editors Want, asc. Cata- 
or logue 30 others. Also personal service in criti- 
Writ cism of manuscripts and advice as to markets 
ers Correspondence invited. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
Service Bureau tor Writers (*Former editor of the Editor) Franklin, Ohio 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY AGENT 


Books, short stories, articles and verse criticized and 
marketed; special department for plays and motion 
pictures THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, INC., 
133 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK 


: M4 MH We assist 
Club Papers Reviews Articles rico 
ing special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert scholarly service suited to your re- 
quirements, highly endorsed. Revision of manuscripts, stories 
and books, a specialty. 
AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU 


Room 306, 516 Fifth Avenue New York 


WAY PAST#£ EDITOR. 


he ed Training Course gives mod- 

ern, practical training in fiction writing; 80% 

of those trained by S. T. C., under David 

Raffelock director, sell stories before complet- 

ing to national magazines; 100% are thoroughly efficient- 

ly trained. Send for ““The Way Past the Editor,” free. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1834 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


| 


| COPYISTS | 


NEW YORK 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY & ACCURATELY TYPED BY AN 
EXPERIENCED AUTHOR’S TYPIST 


50c per 1000 words—carbon copy free—minor corrections made 


BEATRICE BROWN, Manutypist 


2405 W. 4th St. Joplin, Mo. 


MICHIGAN 


MANUSCRIPTS "oe7 are 7.9 7 


mimeegraphing 
John Houghton 


311 Breckenr'dge East Ferndale, Mich. 


THROUGH THE BOOKMAN 
LITERARY AGENTS AND 
TYPISTS CAN REACH AN 
ACTIVE LIST OF PROS.- 
PECTS AT A COST LESS 
THAN THAT OF MAILING 
EACH A PENNY POSTAL 
CARD—WRITE FOR 
SPECIAL RATES 
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THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 
CAMDEN, N. J. 





COMPLETE 


Haddon Craftsmen 
relieve book publishers of the entire 
responsibility in book production. 
Where the writer ends, these Crafts- 
men begin. Artist, photo-engraver, 
compositor, electrotyper, printer and 
binder form a complete organiza- 
tion here; saving the time and ex- 
pense, eliminating the worry and 
waste which follow when composi- 
tion, printing and binding are pro- 
duced in separate establishments. 
A telephone call will bring a prac- 
tical representative to your desk. 


NEW YORK ... 393 SEVENTH AVENUE 
COMPLETE PLANT ... CAMDEN, N. J. 





Whistler: 
The Friend 
by Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


New material on Whistler, based on unpub- 
lished letters, telling of his friendship with 
Fantin-Larourand Legros. 20s//ustrations$2.50 


Speaking of Women 
by Louis Joseph Vance 


She was exquisite in her perfect black, the 
sad and lovely Mrs. Lanchester—and only 
Rollo knew that she could hardly be called 
either widow or wife. $2.00 


Down the Sky 
by E. V. Lucas 


Jenny Candover is even more delightful than 
in ““Windfall’s Eve”. Her journey with 
Richard from England to the Orient sparkles 
with wit leavened with mature wisdom. $2.00 


The French Novel 
by Pierre Mille 


Translated by Elizabeth Abbott 
The long course of the novel condensed into 
a brilliant commentary. All the way from 
Rousseau, Flaubert, Stendhal to Proust, Gide, 
Colette and Morand, $2.00 


New Empires 
The Newspaper and Radio 
by Karl A. Bickel 


President United Press Associations 


The effect of radio on journalism, and the 
furure of both. $1.50 


An Hour of Art 


by Walter Pach 


A swift, all-inclusive criticism of art from 
Egypt, Assyria, Crete, through the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, the Orient, and down 
to the Cubists. $1.00 


An Hour of Aviation 


by Capt. Norman Macmillan 


The whole field of aviation, past and present, 
militaryand commercial, EuropeanandAmer- 
ican, in a zooming flight. $1.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
Wolsey 


by Hilaire Belloc 
Author of “Richelieu” 


Wolsey, Henry VIII's Cardinal, master of 

Church and State, whose lust for power led 
him into conflict with Francis I, Charles V and the Pope! He might 
have achieved the united Christendom of Europe. Instead his con- 
suming ambition wrought his doom and the doom of his cause. 
For he underestimated his enemies and matched his will against 
the will of Anne Boleyn—and lost. 12 illustrations. $5.00 


a The Moon Mistress: 


Diane de Poitiers 


by Jehanne d’Orliac 
Translated by F. M. Atkinson 


Dissolute brilliance of Henry II’s court, where a 

-~ lady won and held the young king’s love, and won in her 
uel with Catherine de Medici. The lovely Diane, long traduced by 
history, now receives her merited glory. 27 illustrations, $3.50 


The Ochrana : 


The Russian Secret Police 
by A. T. Vassilyev and René Fiilép-Miller 


Plot and counter-plot in Tsarist Russia. Spies, 
bombs, nihilists, war espionage, and the murder 
of Rasputin. An authentic and intimate picture 
of imperial corruption by the last Chief-of-Police 
under the Tsar. 50 illustrations, $4.00 


|Many Captives 
|| by John Owen 


Stepping from jail back into his own home, a man 
: /\| finds anewand more bitter prison in himself—until the 
experience of another man brings a dramatic change in his life. $2.50 


Between the River andthe Hills 
by Sisley Huddleston 


A world-famous journalist finds the characters 
and scenes of Normandy more vivid than 
cafes and politics. He builds his house, meets 
the villagers, watches the changing colors of 
the seasons and finds material for a dozen nov- 
els. 34 illustrations. $3.50 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





